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I, THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


We should be doing injustice to our own appreciation of the irmportant 
services rendered to American Education in all its departmenis, by the 
American Institute of Instruction, through the Lectures and Di,cussions 
of its Annual Meetings for the last quarter of a century, and by its con- 
tributions to the educational literature of the English language in its 
twenty-six published volumes, if we did not seize the earliest opportunity 
to record its origin and history, avd spread before our readers some evi- 
dence of its usefulness in the wide range of topics ably presented at its 
annual meetings, and embodied in a permanent form in the printed vol- 
umes of its proceedings. 

Although, not the earliest* formed, the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, so far as we have any_means of judging, is the oldest existing 
educational association in this country. With its present object and 
constitution, it originated in a Convention of Teachers and other friends 
of education, to the number of over two hundred, held at Columbian Hall, 
in Boston, on the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th of March, 1830; and, with a 
committee appointed by that meeting, on the 18th, “to digest a plan, and 
prepare a constitution for a permanent association of persons engaged 
or interested in the work of instruction.” This meeting may have been 
suggested immediately by the gatherings for lectures and discus- 
sions under the general name of Lyceums, which were started by Josiah 
Holbrook, in 1826; but, the convention, and the resolution for a perma- 
nent and more general organization, in all probability, grew out of, and 
formed part of, a wide-spread movement or revival of interest and exer- 
tion in behalf of common schools and other institutions and agencies of 
popular improvement, which began to manifest itself as far back as the 
beginning of the present century, and which can be more distinctly traced 
in the action of public bodies, and in printed documents from 1818, until 
1830, when it had reached a large number of teachers and public spirited 
individuals, in different parts of the country. 

* The earliest Educational A iation in this country, was formed at Middletown, Conn., in 


1799, under the name of the ‘‘ Middlesex County Association for the Impr it of Common 
Schools.” See Barnard’s History of Education in Connecticut, from 1636 to 1853. 
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The indications of this movement or “revival'of education,” as it has 
been called, may be traced in 

The discussions in the public press, legislative halls, and city councils, 
which attended the establishment or improved organization and admin- 
istration of public schools in many of the principal cities and large towns,’ 
viz.: In New York, in 1806, by the opening of a free school for poor chil- 
dren, and the subsequent action of the Free (afterwards called the Pub- 
lic) School Society ; in Philadelphia 1818, Lancaster in 1821, and Pitts- 
burg in 1828 ; in Boston,’ by the institution of Primary Schools in 1818, 
of English High School in 1821, and of a High School for girls in 1825 ; 
im Worcester in 1825, in Lowell in 1827, in Portland in 1822, and Bath 
in 1828, in Providence in 1828, in Hartford in 1826, in Cincinnati in 1828, 
&e. 

The establishment of the School Fund in Connecticut, and the pro- 
position‘ to endow Common Schools out of the avails of the public 
lands belonging to the United States, and the presentation’ of this sub- 
ject in some of its aspects, to the legislatures of several States, by 
the Governor or school officer :° 

The establishment, or revision of the common or public school system 
in @ majority of the States, viz.: in Kentucky, in 1821 and 1828; in 
Maine, in 1821 ; in Alabama, in 1823; in Maryland, Missouri, and Ohio, in 
1825; in Connecticut, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, New York, Virginia, Delaware, and South Carolina, in 1827 or 
1828: 





(1.) Tae Revivat or Epvucation. An Address to the Normal Association, Bridgewater, 
Mass., Aug. 8, 1855. By Rev. Samuel J. May, Syracuse, N. Y. Syracuse, J. G. R. Trubner, 
1855. p.40. In this Addressthe Author, who wa#an active and influential participator in 
the Educational Revival of Connecticut and Massachusetts from 1822 to 1845, and was Princi- 
pal of the State Normal School at Lexington, in 1943, has presented a rapid and interesting 
sketch of the principal agents, and incidents of the great reform and improvement of the Sys- 
tem of Common Schools and other means of Popular Education in New England. 

(2.) The Progress and Condition of Educational Improvement in the principal cities of the 
United States—where our American System of Public Instruction has received its fullest 
development, will be pr ted in a subsequent ber of this Journal. 

(3.) The establishment of Primary Schools as part of the system of Public Schools in Boston in 
1818, through the exertions of Elisha Ticknor and others, and subsequently of the English High 
School for boys who did not intend to go through College, and of a High School for girls ; (after- 
wards merged in an extension of the course of instruction for girls in the Grammar Schools,) in 1825, 
are among the most important events in the history of public instruction in this country. 

(4.) The project presented in 1821, by a Committee of the Senate of Maryland, of which Vir- 
gil Maxcy was Chairman, for distributing a portion of the avails of the sales of the Public 
Lands to the several States, for educational purposes, with the action of several of the State 
Legislatures, on the same, attracted the attention of public men everywhere to the condition and 
imp it of the schools. 

(5.) The messages of Gov. Clinton. of New York, of Gov. Lincoln, of Mass., of Gov. But- 
ler, of Vermont, of Gov. Lincolo, of Maine, and of the governors of other states, between the 
years, 1826 and 1830, to their respective Legislatures, copied as they were widely and com- 
mented on, in the newspapers of the country, popularized the idea of the necessity of school 
improvement. 

(6.) The appointment of a Superintendent of Common Schools in the State of New York, in 1812, 
and the annual reports of that officer, and especially of Azariah C. Flagg, John A. Dix, and John C. 
Spencer, exerted a powerful influence in inducing other states to recognize the common or public 
schools as a part of their leading policy. 
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The almost simultaneous publication in 1824-25, by Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, of Hartford, Conn., James G. Carter,” of Lancaster, Mass., 
and Walter R. Johnson, of Germantown, Penn., in newspapers and in 
pamphlets, of their views on the improvement of public schools and 
education generally, by an institution for the professional training of 
teachers :* 

The establishment of the American Journal of Education," in January, 
1826, and its monthly issue afterward of able discussions and current 
intelligence respecting schools and education until merged in the Ameri- 
ean Annals of Education in 1830: 

The experiments in infant, monitorial, and manual-labor schools: 

The improvement of text-books, and particularly the publication of 
Colburn’s’ First Lessons: 

The establisl*ment and multiplication of seminaries for the education 
of girls :”* , 

The proposition, in 1825, for the establishment of independent schools 
of practical science, or extension of our plans of collegiate instruction,“ 
so as to admit of more attention to the sciences and especially as ap- 
plied to the useful arts: 

The formation of Mechanic Institutions, in 1821, and the Lyceum” 
with its popular lectures, cabinets of specimens of natural history, 
classes for debates and mutual instruction, in 1826: 

The conventions, town, county, and state, held in behalf of common 
schools in Connecticut, and other parts of New England, from 1826 to 





(7.) An History of the Legislation of the several States respecting Common or Public Schools, with 
an outline of the System of operation in 1856, in each state, will be published in No. 7 or 8, of this 
Journal. a 

@&) The earliest suggestion of institutions, where teachers of common schools could be 
qualified, was made by Elisha Ticknor, in 1789, in the Massachusetts Magazine, and the first 
proposition for a distinct academy or institution for this purpose, by Denison Olmsted, now 
Professor in Yale College at New Haven, in 1817. 

(9) We shall publish a biographical sketch of Warren Colburn, in the next number of this 
Journal. 

(10.) The services of James B. Carter, from 1822 to 1837. in behalf of the professional edu- 
cation of teachers, the improvement of text-books, and the more vigorous administration of 
public schools, are strangely overlooked. We have collected the material for a sketch of his 
educational labors. ' 

(11.) We shall present a sketch of the labors of William Russell, William C. Woodbridge, and 
William A. Alcott--in acknowledgment of the debt of gratitude due to them for their ser- 
vices to the cause, especially as the editors of the first periodical devoted to the advancement 
of education in the English language. 

(12.) In connection with a biography of Josiah Holbrook, we shall give a history of the Ly- 
ceum, and Popular Scientific Lecture. 

(13.) The general development of the American College System, and its sudden expansion 
from about the year 1825,will be shown in the “ History and Condition of Colleges in the 
United States,” which we propose to give soon in one or two numbers of the Journal, for 
convenience of comparison and reference, 

(14.) The estaolishment of the R laer Institute at Troy, and of the University at Vir- 
ginia, are important events in the history of American Education. 

(15.) The labors of Mrs. Emma Willard, at Troy, of Rev. Joseph Emerson, at Wethersfield, 
of Miss Beecher, at Hartford, of Miss Grant, at Ipswich, of Miss Lyon, at South Hadley, as 
well as the earlier labors of Miss Pierce, at Litchfield, and Rev. Mr. Herrick, at New Haven, 
will not be forgotten. 
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1830, and especially the formation of the Society for the improvement 
of common schools at Hartford, in 1827, and of the Pennsylvania Society 
for the promotion of public schools in 1828 : 

In these and other ways, this movement in behalf of the more general, 
tho rough, and complete education of the people, had given indications of 
the earnest and well-directed labors of many persons, acting in widely 
separated and isolated spheres, and ready for mutual counsel and cooper- 
ation as soon as any plan of association should be proposed. 

One movement* toward such an organization, although it did not 
attain to any formal shape, publicly recognized, yet contributed to pre- 
pare the way for the formation of the American Institute of Instruction, 
was the action of a society, embracing nearly fifty prominent active 
friends of education, in the professions, in practical life, and in the occu- 
pation of teaching. 

“The society here referred to was formed in consequence of invita- 
tions issued by Mr. Thomas B. Wait,t publisher of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, to a meeting held, in the autumn of 1826, at the study of Pro- 
fessor George Ticknor, of Boston. At this meeting, the subject was 
fully discussed, and a hearty pledge of cooperation mutually given; and, 
Professor Ticknor was appointed chairman of a committee to prepare a 
statement} of the plan and purposes of the proposed association. This 
statement was inserted in the American Journal of Education, Vol. I, p. 
485. 

“The society thus originated, contemplated an extensive scope of 
operation in the whole field of education. At weekly meetings, held for 
successive months, the business proposed was fully and thoroughly dis- 
cussed; plans were matured for the assignment of the prominent 
branches and stages of education to special committees, and for an 
extensive investigation into the actual condition of schools and other 

seminaries, with full reports on the same ; and, the Journal of Education 
was adopted as the channel of communication for such purposes. But, 
one step remained to be taken for the commencement of active measures, 
and the public announcement of the formation and design of the associa- 





* The following statement is made on the authority of Prof. William Russell, at that time editor 
of the American Journal of Education, and teacher of Elocution and English Literature in Poston. 

t Mr. Thomas B. Wait, of Boston, a practical printer and publisher, projected the publication of 
the American Journal of Education in the fall of 1825. He become deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of education, during his resid in Portland, Maine, by the movements there made for the in- 
troduction of a graded system of public schools for that city. The first Number of the Journal was 
issued in the Ist of January, 1825. 

} The statement referred to, was published in Vol. 1, of the American Journal of Education, p. 
485, and presents in a clear and forcible manner the reasons for a combined and concentrated 
effort of men eminent and active in literature, science, and public life, for the advancement of edu- 














cation. Among the objects proposed for i diat , are: 
1. Discussion of Domestic Education, and the establishment of Infant Schools. 
2. The professiona] education and imp: it of teach 


3. The collecting of a Library of useful books on Education. 

4. The Improvement of School Books. 

5. Making and bringing bp Spree on schools of different grades in different localities, 
6. Central and iat 
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tion. This step was the appointment of a person to act as representa- 
tive and agent of the society in the business of visiting schools, report- 
ing on their condition, and making such suggestions as, in the circum- 
stances, might seem desirable, in the opinion of the several committees, 
acting in concert with the agent. The person to whom the agency was 
proposed, having declined, on the ground of double occupation already 
incurred, in the daily duties of teaching and editing, the members of the 
society were unable to unite upon one on whose fitness for the office all 
could agree; and, as the agency proposed seemed to sum up the whole 
useful action proposed by the association, it was deemed preferable to 
dissolve it, rather than to incur the risk of issuing statements or propo- 
sals, through an authorized agent, which might be at variance with the 
opinions or the convictions of individual members. A dissolution 
accordingly took place. But, the many important facts and interesting 
discussions which had been brought out at the preliminary meetings of 
the embryo association, had made so deep an impression on the minds of 
several of the iadividuals concerned in the undertaking proposed, that 
these same persons took a prominent part in originating another associa- 
tion, designed for similar purposes to those of the former, and planted 
on a wider and securer ground plan. The new society was the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, which has since rendered so effectual service 
to the advancement of education, by its annual meetings and instructive 
lectures, and whose designation so happily foreshadows the recognition 
of the teacher's occupation as a liberal profession.” 

The meeting or convention which assembled in Columbian Hall, Bos- 
ton, on the 15th of March, 1830, was called and held under the auspices 
of gentlemen actively engaged in the Lyceum movement. 

The call was issued in the name of the “State Committee of Lyce- 
ums,” and the objects as set forth in an editorial notice widely copied in 
the New England papers, was “to receive reports on the progress of 
1yceums and the condition of common schools, and to acquire informa- 
tion as to the organization of infant schools, and the use of school and 
cheap scientific apparatus.” The meeting was called to order by Josiah 
Holbrook, who stated the objects, among which was, “ to acquire infor- 
mation on subjects connected with the office and duty of teachers.” 
The meeting was organized by the appointment of Rev. J. Going, of 
Worcester, Chairman, and Rev. E. K. Newton, of Marlborough, and J. 
Wilder, of Watertown, as clerks, and a Committee of arrangements, 
of which Josiah Holbrook was chairman. Committees were appointed 
on school apparatus; on qualification of teachers ; on school books; on 
infant school system; on meritorial schools, and on the appropriate 
branches of a system of popular education. 

A portion of each day was devoted to visiting the public schools and 
humane institutions of Boston; tostatements respecting the condition of 
schools, compensation of teachers, text books used in the different New 
England States; to an exhibition of the practical uses of Holbrook’s 
school and lyceum apparatus ; to discussions of the best mode of raising 
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the qualifications, compensation and social position of the teacher; 
as to the best mode of securing a uniformity of better text-books; to 
lectures on physical education; to an exposition of the infant school 
system and its incorporation into country district schools; to the advan- 
tages of employing monitors in the discipline and instruction of large 
schools; to the usefulness of county and town conventions of teach- 
ers; and to associations of teachers as branches of lyceums. 

At the session held on the 18th, it having been voted “ that it was 
expedient to form a permanent association of persons engaged and in- 
terested in the business of instruction,” Messrs. Ebenezer Bailey, 
Benjamin D. Emerson, Abraham Andrews, George B. Emerson, and 
Gideon F. Thayer, of Boston, Henry K. Oliver, of Salem, and J. Wilder, 
of Watertown, were appointed a committee “ to digest a plan, and pre- 
pare a constitution, for the proposed association,” with instructions “to 
call a meeting for organization, when they should deem it expedient.” 
This committee accordingly met at the house of the chairman, on the 
17th of April, resolved to provide for a course of lectures at another 
meeting of teachers, to which the constitution should be reported. 
President Wayland, of Brown University, was chosen to deliver the 
Introductory Discourse, and important subjects were assigned to gentle- 
men eminent as teachers, or in professions, who had given to the subject, 
special attention; and Messrs. Ebenezer Bailey, and George B. Emer- 
son, were appointed a sub-committee to supply any deficiency in the 
choice of lecturers, to fill vacancies, and to add such others as 
they might consider necessary, and to fill vacancies. Messrs. Andrews, 
Thayer, and Wilder were appointed a sub-committee to furnish materials 
for a constitution, and report at the next meeting. The next meeting of 
the committee was held on the 8th of May, and continued by adjourn- 
ment at short intervals till July 3d, at which time, the draft of a consti- 
tution prepared mainly by Mr. Bailey, was accepted, and Messrs. Bailey, 
G. B. Emerson, and B. D. Emerson,'were appointed a committee of 
arrangements for the first annual meeting of the proposed association, to 
be held on the 1{th of August, of which, the following notice had 
already been given in the newspapers. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


At a convention, consisting of nearly three hundred teachers and other friends of popular 
education, from the several tern States, which was held in the city of Boston, March 18th, 
a vote was passed, eens St a general jation of pns, engaged and inter- 
ested in the business of instruction, be formed ; and Messrs. E. Bailey, B. D. Emerson, A. 
Andrews, G. B. Emerson, and G. F. Thayer, of Boston, H. K. Oliver, of Salem, and J. Wilder, 
of Watertown, were appointed a ittee, to make the y arrang . pre- 
pare a constitution ; with instructions to call a meeting for the purpose of organizing the 
association, at such time and place as they should think expedient. 

The committee have attended to the duty assigned to them, and hereby give notice that the 
pro; convention will meet at the State House, in the city of Boston, on Thursday, Au- 
gust 19th, at 8 o’clock, A. M., the House of Representatives having liberally granted the use of 
their i for the occasion. All teachers, either of common schools or in a eee ry ofa 














order, and all gentlemen who have ever been engaged in the business 0} hing, and 
who atill take an interest in the subject of education, are respectfully invited to attend the 
meeting, and become members of the association, in whatever part of the country they may 


It is expected that the annual exhibition of the public schools for boys, in Boston, will take 
place the day before that designated for the meeting of the convention ; and the Commence- 
ment at Harvard University will be on Wednesday of the following week. As those gentle- 
men who may come from a distance will probably wish to be present at both of these literary 
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anniversaries, the committee have thought that the in.ermediate time may be both pleasantly 
and profitably occupied by a series of plain and practical lectures, on important subjects con- 
nected with Cfeeation ; and, they have the satisfaction of announcing the following arrange- 
ments for this p . As many lectures will be delivered daily as may be necessary to 
complete the course in the time specified above. : 

The public Introductory Address will be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. ) : 

Lectures on the following subjects will be given in such order, and at such times during the 
week, as the convenience of the several lecturers may ~~ 

On Physical Education. By John C. Warren, M. D., of Boston. 

On the construction and furnishing of school-houses, and on school-apparatus. By Mr. 
William J. A of New York. 

On school discipline. By Rev. Samuel R. Hall, of Concord, Vermont. 

On the infant school system of education, aud the extent to which it may be profitably ap- 
plied to all primary schools. By Mr. William Russell, late editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, of Milton, Mass. ‘ : 

On the advantages and defects of Monitorial instruction, and the expetionsz of introducing 
this method of teaching into schools and academies. By Mr. H. K. Oliver, of Sa- 








m, Mass. 

On the opine of words, and a rational method of teaching their ing. By Mr. G. F. 
Thayer, of Boston. 

On Elocution, with a particular reference to the teaching of reading. By Rev. John Pier- 
pont, of Boston. 


a practical method of teaching Rhetoric. By Professor Newman, of Bowdoin College, 
laine. 
* Qn English Grammar. By Mr. E. Bailey, of Boston. 

On teaching Geography. By James G. Carter, Esq., of Lancaster, Mass. 

On teaching Arithmetic. By Warren Colburn, Esq., of Lowell, Mass. 

On Geometry and Algebra, as importr nt branches of education, with the manner of teach- 
ing them. a ba Francis J. Grund, of Boston. 

On Linear Drawing, connected with Penmanship, as an elementary branch of education. 
By Mr. Walter R. Johnson, of Philadelphi 

On the culture and development of the several faculties of the human mind, in their proper 
order and degree. By Mr. G. B. Emerson, of Boston. 

On Lyceums and Societies for the diffusion of useful knowledge. By Mr. N. Cleveland, of 
Newbury, Mass. 

On the study of the learned languages, as a means of improving the intellectual powers, 
and fitting the mind for other ——. By Mr. C. C. Felton, of Cambridge, Mass. 

a it is not expected that ladies will b bers of the jation, all such as 
are actually engaged in teaching, are respectfully invited to attend the lectures. 

By order of the Committee, 








E. BAILEY Chairman. 
Gzorcs B. Emerson, Corresponding Secretary. 
Boston, June 10, 1830 


The convention met on the 19th of August, 1830, at the State House, 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives, at Boston. It was com- 
posed of over two hundred persons, most of them actual teachers, from 
fifteen different States of the Union. It was organized by the choice of 
William B. Calhoun, of Springfield, as Chairman, and George B. Emer- 
son and Dr. J. W. M’Kean, of Boston, as Secretaries. The Introductory 
Discourse was delivered by Rev. Francis Wayland, President of Brown 
University, “On the Object of Intellectual Education, and the manner 
in which that object is to be attained.” The speaker opened and closed 
with these prophetic and pregnant sentences in reference to the 
occasion. 

“In the long train of her joyous anniversaries, New England has yet beheld no 
one more illustrious than this. We have assembled to-day, not to proclaim how 
well our fathers have done, but to inquire how we may enable their sons to do 
better. We meet, not for the purposes of empty pageant, nor yet of national re- 
joicing ; but, to deliberate upon the most successful means for cultivating, to its 

ghest perfection, that invaluable amount of intellect which Divine Providence 
has committed to our hands. We have come up here to the city of the Pilgrims, 
to ask how we may render their children most worthy of their ancestors and most 
pleasing to their God. We meet to give to each other the right hand of fellow- 
ship in carrying forward this all-important work, and here to leave our professional 
pledge, that, if the succeeding generation do not act worthily, the guilt shall not 
rest upon those who are now the Instructors of New England. 
Well am I aware that the occasion is worthy of the choicest effort of the high- 
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est talent in the land. Sincerely do I wish, that upon such talent the duty of ad- 
dressing you this day had devolved, Much do I regret that sudden indisposition 
has deprived me of the time which had. been set apart to meet the demands of the 
— oceasion, and that I am only able to offer for your consideration such re 
lections as have been snatched from the most contracted leisure, and gleaned amid 
the hurried hours of languid convalescence. But, I bring, as an ing to the 
cause of Education, a mind deeply penetrated with a conviction of its surpassing 
importance, and enthusiastically ardent in anticipating the glory of its ultimate re- 
sults. I know, then, that I may liberally presume upon your candor, while I rise 
to address those to many of whom it were far more beseeming that I quietly and 
humbly listened.”’ 
* * 7 * * * * 

“To the members of this Convention, allow me to say, Gentlemen, you have 
chosen a noble profession. What, though it do not confer upon us wealth ?—it 
confers upon us a higher boon, the privilege of being useful. What, though it 
lead not to the falsely-named heights of political eminence ?—it leads us to what 
is far better, the sources of real power ; for it renders intellectual ability necessary 
to our success. I do verily believe that nothing so cultivates the powers of a man’s 
own mind as thorough, generous, liberal, and indefatigable teaching. But our 
—- has , rich rewards, peculiar to itself. What can be more de- 
ightful to a philanthropic mind than to behold intellectual power increased a 
hundred fold by our exertions, talent developed by our assiduity, passions eradicated 
by our counsel, and a multitude of men pouring abroad over society the lustre of 
a virtuous example, and becoming meet to be inheritors with the saints in light— 
and all in consequence of the direction which we have given to them in youth? ‘ 
I ask again, what profession has any higher reward ? 

Again, we, at this day, are, in a manner, the pioneers in this work in this 
country. Education, as a science, has scarely yet been naturalized among us. 
Radical improvement in the means of education is an idea that seems but just to 
have entered into men’s minds. It becomes us to act worthily of our station. Let 
us,.by all the means in our power, second the efforts and wishes of the public. Let 
us see that the first steps in this course are taken wisely. This country ought to 
be the best educated on the face of the earth. By the blessing of Heaven, we 
ean do much toward the making of it so. God helping us, then, let us make our 
mark on the rising generation.” 


“The draft of a Constitution was reported by the Chairman of the 
Committee appointed at the meeting held in March, which, after a pro- 
longed discussion of the several articles, and, after a few alterations. 
was unanimously adopted as the — 

CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Preamble.—We, whose names are hereunto subjoined, pledging our zealous efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of popniar education, agree to adopt the following Constitution, and to obey 
the By-Laws made in conformity thereto. 

Article 1—Name and Object.—The Society shall be known by the title of the Amgrican 
apensryes or Instruction. Its object shall be the diffusion of useful knowledge in regard 
to education. 

Article 1.—Members.—1. Any gentleman of good moral character, interested in the sub- 
ject of education, may become a member of this Institute, by signing this Constitution, and 
Paying, at the time of his admission, a fee of one dollar. 

An annual assessment of one dollar shall be la'd upon each ber ; by neglecting to 
pay which for more than one year after due notice from the Treasurer, he shall cease to be 8 
member of the society. 
. 3. Any gentleman, by paying at one time the sum of twenty dollars, shall become a member 
of the Institute for life, and be exempted from all future assessments. 

4. Hono members may be elected by the Institute, at the recommendation of two- 
thirds of the Directors present at any sated meeting of that Board. 

5. For dishonorable or immoral conduct, a member may be dismissed from the society, by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members present, at any regular meeting. 

. Ladies, engaged in the busi of instruction, shall be invited to hear the annual address, 
lectures, and 2" of ittees on subjects of educati 

Article [{1.—Meetings.—|. The annual meeting of the Institute shall be held at Boston, on 
the Thursday next preceding the last Wednesday iu August, at such place and hour as the 

of Directors shall order. 

2. Special meetings may be called by the Directors. 

3. Due notice of the meetings of the society shall be given in the public journals. 

Article IV —Officers.—1. The officers of the society shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, 
a Recording Secretary, two Corresponding Secretaries. a Treasurer, three Curators, three 
Censors, and twelve Counselors, who shall constitute a Board of Directors. 
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2. ‘The officers shall be elected annually, in August, by ballot. 
Article V.—Duties of Oficers.—1. The President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, or, in their absence, a President pro tempore, shall preside at the meetings of the 


2. The Recording Secretary shall notify all meetings of the society, and of the Board of 
Directors; and he shall keep a record of their transactions. 

3. The Corresponding Secretaries, subject to the order of the Board of Directors, shall be 
the = of communication with other societies, and with individuals. 

4. Treasorer shall collect and receive ali monegs of the Institute, and shall render an 
accurate statement of all his receipts and payments, annually. and whenever called upon by 
the Board of Directors; to whom, he's give such bonds for the faithful performance of 
his Guty as they shall require. He shall make no payment, except by their order 

. To the Board of Directors shall be entrusted the general interests of the society, with 
authority to devise and carry into execution such measures as may promote its objects. It 
shall be their duty to appoint some suitable person to deliver an address before the Institute, 
at their annual meeting ; to select competent persons to serve on Standing Committees, or to 
deliver lectures on such subjects relating to education as they may deem expedient and use- 
ful ; to collect such facts as may promote the general ey of the society ; and to provide 
convenient accommodations for the meetings. They shall, at the annual meeting, exhibit 
their records, and report to the Institute. 

They shall have power to fill all vacancies in their Board from members of the society, and 
make By-Laws for its government. 

6. It shall be the particular duty of the Curators to select books, and to take charge of the 
Li of the Institute. 

7. The Censors shall have authority to peseure for publication the annual address and lec- 
tures. It shall be their duty to examine the annual reports of the Standing Committees, and 
all other communications made to the society ; and, to publish such of them as, in their esti- 
mation, may tend to throw light on the subject uf education, and aid the faithful instructor in 
the discharge of his duty. 

8. It shall be the duty of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and Counselors, severally, to 
recommend to the consideration of the Board of Directors, such subjects of inquiry, as, in 
their opinion, may best advance the great objects of the lostitute. 

9. ed meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held at Boston, on the first Wednes- 
day in January ; on the last Wednesday in May ; and, on the day next preceding that of the 
annual meeting of the Institute in August 

Article VI—By-Laws and Amendments.—1, By-Laws, not repugnant to this Constitution, 
may be adopted at any regular mooiee- 

2. This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present at the annual meeting, provided two-thirds of the Directors, present at a 
meeting, shall agree to recommend the proposed alteration or amendment. 


The Committee had proposed to call the society The New England 
Association of Teachers ; but, as several of the Middle, Southern, and 
Western States, were represented in the Convention, and many persons, 
not teachers, were desirous of belonging to the society, a more compre- 
hensive name and plan on the motion of the Rev. John Pierpont, was 
adopted. 

The Constitution has been slightly modified from time to time, so as 
to relieve members of all annual payments, after paying the admission 
fee of one dollar, and leaving the time and place of the annual meeting, 
both of the Institute and of the Directors, to be fixed by the Directors. 

The Institute was organized, on the 23d of August, by the election 
of the following board of officers, from 1830 to 1831, whose names it was 
directed to be published, without titles, 

OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE YEARS 1830-31. 


President.—Francis Wayland, Jr., President of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Vice-Presidents.—Wm. B. Calhoun, Springfield, Mass.; Wm. Sullivan, Boston, Mass. ; 
John Adams, Andover, Mass. ; John Park, Boston, Mass. ; Nathan Lord, President of Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover,.N. H,; Thos. H. Gallaudet, Hartford, Ct. ; Andrew Yates, Chitte- 
nengo, N. Y. ; Theodore Frelinghuysen, Newark, N. J. ; Roberts Vaux, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
wm. ¢. Fowler, Middlebury, Vt.; Reuben Haines, Germantown, Pa.; Benjamin O. Peers, 
Lexington, Ky. ; Nathan Guilford, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Record: .—Gideon F, Thayer, Boston, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretaries.—Solomon P. Miles, Boston, Mass.; Wm. C. Woodbridge, 
Hartford, Ct. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin D, Emerson, Boston, Mass. 

Curstere.Abrabem Andrews, Josiah Holbrook, Boston, Mass. ; William Russell, Milton, 


Mass. 
Censors —Ebenezer Bailey, Jacob Abbot, George B. Emerson, Boston, Mass. 
Counselors. —Wm. J. Adams, New York; James G. Carter, Lancaster, Mass.; Joseph 
Emerson, Wethersfield, Ct. ; C. C. Feltou, Cambridge, Mass. ; Wm. Forrest, New York, N.Y. ; 
Walter R. Johanson. Philadelphia, Penn.; J. Kingsbury, Providence, R. I. ; Samael P, New- 
man, Professor in Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me.; Henry K. Oliver, Salem, Mass. ; Asa 
Rand, Boston, Mass. ; O. A. Shaw, Richmond, Va. ; Elipha White, John’s Island, 8. C. 
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The lectures provided by the Committee of Arrangements were de- 
livered, and followed by animated discussions, and reports were made by 
gentlemen from various parts of the country of the state of education 
in their respective vicinities. In view of the high literary and educa- 
tional character of the lectures, and the attendance generally, the Com- 
mittee, in the Preface to the First Volume of Proceedings, written by 
Mr. George B. Emerson, justly remark,— 


“ Many a teacher, on the first morning of the convention, must have ascended 
the steps that lead to the Hall of Representatives, and looked ‘out upon the un- 
equalled prospect commanded by this chosen spot in the ‘ city of the ims,’ 
with a sense of loneliness, and of doubt and misgiving ; but when he beheld the 
numbers that came flocking from near and distant parts, and saw the earnestness 
with which they were engaged in the good cause, and the ability evinced in con- 
ducting the business of the convention, every one must have gone home to his 
solitary duties, strengthened and cheered by the thought, that strong hands 
were in the work, and that he was no longer toiling alone. 

The formation of the Institute, it is hoped, will do something toward elevating 
the standard and increasing the efficiency of popular instruction. 

It will furnish the means, by the codperation of its members, of obtaining an 
exact knowledge of the present condition of the schools, in all parts of the coun- 
try. It will tend to render universal, so that it shall pervade every district and vil- 
lage, a strong conviction of the paramount national importance of preserving and ex- 
tending the mass of popular instruction; thus securing the aid of multitudes of fel- 
low laborers in every portion of the country. It will tend to raise the standard of 
the qualifications of instructors, so that the business of teaching shall not be the last 
resort of dull and indolence, but shall be considered, as it was in the days of 
republican Greece, an occupation worthy of the highest talents and ambition. 
It will hardly fail to show that education is a science, to be ~dvanced, like every 
other science, by experiment; whose principles are to be fixed, and its capacities 
determined, by experiment; which is to be entered upon by men of a philo- 
sophical mind, and pursued with a philosophical spirit. It will be likely to bring 
forward the modes and objects of instruction in foreign nations and ancient times, 
and their applicability to the state of things among ourselves. It cannot fail to 
enlist openly, on the side of popular education, the highest intellect and in- 
fluence in the nation. If it accomplish these, or any of these objects, it will am- 
ply reward the labors of all who have acted in its formation. And that it 
will have this tendency, the feelings of the teachers who attended the convention, 
may be appealed to, in proof. Great numbers of these had come hundreds of 
miles, some more than five hundred, to be present on this occasion.”’ 


In 1831, the society was incorporated by an act of the legislature of: 
Massachusetts, and in 1835, principally through the exertions of James 
G. Carter, then a member of the Senate, an appropriation of three 
hundred dollars a year, for five successive years, was made by the same 
legislature in aid of the objects of the Institute. This grant has been, 
from time to time, renewed, and has done much to secure the permanence 
and extend the usefulness of the association. 

Year after year, for twenty-six years, the Institute has continued to 
hold an annual session in one of the principal cities or towns of New 
England, which has occupied three or four days, and which has been 
spent in lectures, reports, and discussions on topics of educational inter- 
est, in which men eminent in their respective professions, and principally 
teachers, have taken part. These meetings have been attended annu- 
ally by hundreds of teachers, school officers, and promotors of educa- 
tional improvement; and, in the evening sessions, by thousands of 
parents. 
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The following Tastz exhibits at a glance the time and place where each 
Annual Meeting has been held, and the number of lectures which have 
been delivered at each session, and the number of these which have been 
published in the annual volume. 


r 























Lectures. 
Date. Place. President. Delivered. Published.| 
1830 | Boston, Mass., ........ Francis Wayland, ...... 18 14 
1831 4 oie ee Francis Wayland, ...... 15 10 
1832 7 ws a ona note Francis Wayland, ...... 13 8 
1833 HEE, ee DieteFesie- William B. Calhoun,....) 12 | 11 
1834 " Od Gah ve William B. Calhoun,....| 16 12 
1835 i AE EP le William B. Calhoun,....| 18 14 
1836 be FP pes ple William B. Calhoun,....| 8 3 
1837 | Worcester, Mass.,...... William B. Calhoun,....} 17 ll 
1838 | Lowell, Mass.,......... William B. Calhoun,....) 15 8 
1839 | Springfield, Mass.,...... William B, Calhoun,....} 12 10 
1840 | Providence, R.I,....... James G. Carter,....... 14 7 
1841 | Boston, Mass.,......... George B. Emerson,....| 12 8 
1842 | New Bedford, Mass.,....| George B. Emerson,.... 8 5 
1843 | Pittsfield, Mass., ....... George B. Emerson,....| 12 9 
1844 | Portland, Maine, ....... George B. Emerson,....| 11 10 
1845 | Hartford, Conn., ....... George B. Emerson,....| 11 10 
1846 | Plymouth, Mass.,....... George B. Emerson,....| 10 8 
1847 | Concord, N. H., ....... George B. Emerson,.... 7 3 
1848 | Bangor, Maine, ........ George B. Emerson,.... 8 5 
1849 | Montpelier, Vt.,........ Gideon F. Thayer,...... 14 8 
1850 | Northampton, Mass.,....| Gideon F. Thayer,...... 11 6 
1851 | Keene, Mass.,........... Gideon F. Thayer, ...... 10 7 
ES EL Is. Nise ac eana sees Gideon F. Thayer,...... 11 6 
1853 | New Haven, Conn., ....| Thomas Sherwin,....... 8 3 
1854 | Providence, R. I, ......} Thomas Sherwin,....... 5 5 
1855 | Bath, Maine, .......... Thomas Sherwin,....... 6 5 
1856 | Springfield, Mass.,...... John Kingsbury, ....... | 








These successive annual meetings have “ promoted the cause of popu- 
lar education.”—1. By bringing teachers in every class of schools, and 
from all parts of the country, together, to the number of several 
hundred every year, to spend three or four consecutive days in familiar 
conversation, or in listening to lectures and discussions on subjects con- 
nected with the advancement of their common profession. 2. By the 
publication of able addresses and papers on the organization and 
administration of public schools, their studies, and methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline. 

Out of these discussions and publications has resulted improvements 
in legislation respecting schools, and especially in their supervision, both 
state and town-wise ; in a gradation of schools in cities and large villa- 
ges; in the introduction of new studies and exercises, such as music, 
drawing, physiology, branches of natural sciences, and English compo- 
sition ; in improved methods of teaching and illustrating studies before 
pursued ; and, above all, in the establishment of Public High Schools 
and Normal Schools. 

The following Table of Contents and Index to the Proceedings and 
Lectures is the best evidence of the usefulness of the Institute. 
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Lectures anv Proceepines oF THE AmericaAN INsTITUTE oF 
Instruction, from 1830 to 1855.—26 vols. 

The first or octavo series, from 1830 to 1839, were published by differ- 
ent houses; the last, or duodecimo series, from 1840 to 1855, are pub- 
lished by Ticknor, Field & Co., Boston. 

CONTENTS.—Vot. I, for 1830. Sgrwemy 2 Discourse, b ti President Wayland. Lecture 

L Physical by John D. —— L The Development of the in- 
tellectual Faculties, and on Teaching ~ Le Carter. Ill. The In- 
epg System, by William Russell. The Spelling of Words, and a Rational 
Method of hing their Meaning, by Gideon F Thayer. Lecture V. Lyceums and Socie- 
ties for the tenn of Useful Knowledge, iy Neen h Cl Lecture Vi. Practical 
5 py Teaching Rhetoric. by Lecture Vil. Geometry and We ey 

J. Grund. Lanse vin, The Moattoret System of Instruction, by Hen: 

‘IX. Vocal Music, by William C. Woodbridge. Lecture X. Linear ) Ay by 
Walter R. . Lecture XI. tg by Warren Colburn. "ioe XIL Classical 
Learning, Lecture Xi 





Fy weary ee C. Felton. L. The Construction and Furn:shing of School- 

Rooms and School Apparatus, by William J. A 

Vou. Pa for 1831. Introductory Lecture, b: James Walker. Lecture 1. Education of Fe- 
y George B. y ud Lecture Il. Moral Education, by Jacob Abbutt. Lecture 


the Doefdiness of Lyceums, by S. C. Phillips. LecturelV. Education of the Five Senses, by 
William H. Brooks. Lecture V. The Means which may be waherce to stimulate the ey 


without the aid of Emulation, BA John L. Svites py VL Grammar, b 


Sh 


Brown. Lecture Vu. Cc Wil- 
liam C. Fowler. Lecture Vill. Natural History as a ig of Common Education, ad Cle- 
ment Durgin. Prize Essay on School-Houses, by W. A. Alcott. 

Vou. Il, for 1832.—Introducto’ i by Francis C. Gri Lecture 1. The best 
Methods of Teaching the Living Zanguage, George Ticknor. ure Il. Some of the 


Diseases of a Bey? Life, » by D. re lll. The Pen, of Visible Illus- 
trations, by We falter B. Joh neon. Lecture cee. aD Moral Influences of Physical Science, by 








t. Lecture v Prize Essay, on the Teaching of Penmetiihine by B. B. Foster. 
Leeture Nature and Means of Early Education, as deduced from Experience, by A. B. 
‘Alcott. Lecture VIL On Teaching Grammar and Composition, by Asa Rand. 

Vot. IV, for 1833.—Introductory ee by William Sullivan. Lecture 1. On the Impor- 
tance of a Y ws of the Principles of Ph nys:ology to Parents and Teachers, by Edward 

D. Lecture Il. The Classification of Schools, by Samuel M. Burnside. Lec- 
ture 111. primary ag by Gardner B. Perry. Lecture IV. Emulation in Schools by 
Leonard Lf seria Lecture V. The best Method of Teaching the Ancient es, by 
5, ney S. Packard. Lecture V1. Jacotot’s Method of + ae by ritges ; 4 

Lecture Vil. The best Method of Teaching Geography, b  Lestade Vill. 
ey of Educating Teachers, by Samuel R y Ag IX. The an ‘aaa tation of Intel- 
ilesophy to Instruction, by A R. Baker. Lecture X. The best Mode of Teach- 

ing Na Natural Philosophy, by Benjamin Hale. 

Vou. V. 1834.—Introductory Lecture, by Caleb Cushi Lecture l. The best Mode of Fix 
ing the Attention of the Young, 1 OY Warren ow ang re Il. The Improvement which 
ye made in the Condition of hen Farley. Lecture ill. Duties 

ents in regard to the Schools where their Gni ren are Instructed, by Jacub Abbott. 

aternal Instruction and Management of Infant Schools, by M.M. Caril. Lecture 

v. Teaching the Elements of Mathematics, by 7’homas Sherwin. re V1 The Dangerous 

Tendency to Innovations and Extremes in Education, by Hubbard Winslow. Lecture Vil Un- 

= of (Mana with Menta! Labor, in a System of Education by Beriah Green. Lecture VII. 

History and Uses of Chemist eo C. T. Jack Lecture 1X. Natural History as a 

Brady 7 — Schools, by A. ould, M. D. ‘Zadture X. Science of Government as a 
of Popu! be Story. 





lar Education, by J 

om Mt \Gresby. Lecture VL, Baucstion for a Agrcuttral Pe (People, by Samael Nets, Jr 
'ros' jucation for ultural People, ott, Jr. 
Lecture’ iil Political Influence of Schoolmasters, by pe hn IV. State ‘and 
Proepects ofthe German Population of this Country, by H. Dien ‘Lecture V. Reli Ed- 
by R. Park. Lecture Sapprtenenel - an Acquaintance with the Philosophy of the 
Mind to an Instructor, by J. Gregg. Lecture Ends of School Discipline, by ry L. 
. Lecture Vill. Importance and Means sof Cultivating the Social —¥ wy among Pu- 

wz . Blanchard. Lecture 1X. eur and Objects 4 hag =, b B. Foz. Lec- 
Management ofa Common School, by 7’. Dulghe, J ir. re XI. fiona and Spirit- 
ual Culture in 4 Education, by R. C. Waterston. Lecture xi Moral Uses of the Study cf 
istory, by W. Channing,M. D. Lecture XIIl. Schools of the Arts, by W. Johnson. 
oat Ge for 1836.—Lecture 1. penneien at hn Sind, ty Armee: O, Shae 1D. Lee- 
Lay Bh ye William H. Brooks. Lecture ll Physiology, or The House 

Lecture IV. Incitements to Moral Intellectual We 

. Lecture V. Duties of Female Teachers of Common Schoo: Geom, ty Dani 

BO tee oF otnenS aan at Grotetinn he it i Cleniea Lec- 
VIL. Influence of Intellectual Action on Civilization, by H. eland. © Lecture VIII. 

Behool Discipline, by S. R. Hail. 

Vou. VIIL., for 1837.—Introductory yw es by. Rev. Elipha White. Lecture 1. Study of 
by John M: Lecture Education, by Joshua Bates. Lecture Ill. 


the Classics, 
of Natural History, by John Lewis ‘eon Lecture 1V. Comparative Merits of Private 
poy Rabi eens by Theodore Edson. Lecture VY. Elocution, by David Fosdick,Jr. Lec- 


five i in,” 
J, i. 
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ture VI. Relation between the Board of Trustees and the Faculty of a University, é&c. by fe 
per Adame. Lecture Vil. Schoo! Reform, or Teachers’ Seminaries, b Charles Brooks. 
— ae of Composition in Schools, b y R. G. Parker.’ 1X. Eviis a the 

almer, Lecture X. Reading and 


Present System Instruction, b Thomas H. P ° 
Declamation, by William iat 


Vou. for 1838.—LectureL Literary msibility of Teachers, by Charles White. Lee- 
ture IL. Head and the Heart ; or, The Relative Importance of Intellectual and Moral Cul- 
ture, by Blisha Bartlett. Lecture Ul. Vocal Music in [poem ge a re 
ton, Jr. Lecture 1V. Model Schools, by Thomas D. James. Lecture V ins on the 
School em of Connecticut, by Denison Olmsted. Lecture V1. Teaching of English Gram- 
mar, by R. G. Parker. Lecture Vil. Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers, by David P. 
Page. Lecture Vill. Man, the Subject of Education, by Samuel G. Goodrich. 

Vot. X, for 1839 , ee? Discourse, The Education of a Free People, by Robert Ran- 

Jr. Lecture. Physiology of the tecy > - = >. Metcalf, M. D hu i Il. = and 


ta Developments, ~ 


Claims . our and Coun u n Teachers, 
Age i othe faty Life, kK; Alezander H. 


Moral and its A 
Toctore Vi ‘iL. ‘The Comparative Results of Education, by 7. P. Rodman, Lecture IX. Physi- 
oa ioaieds by Adel _ 71 D. 

Vou. Il, New Series, for 1840,—Lecture 1. Intellectual Education in Harmony with Moral 
and 4 Joshua Bates. Lecture Il. Results to be aimed at in School Instruction and 
Discipline, by — Jr. Lecture lll. Duty of = Schools, by Thomas A. Greene. 
Lecture IV. Object leans of School yy % a. Lecture V. Courtesy 
and its Connection with School Instruction, by G re Vi. On the Brain and 

the Stomach, by Usher “come. M. D. ' Lecture Vil. Common an Coals made against 





Vou. XII, for 1841. ne I. Best Method of gti Die and Using -Books, by Hor- 

ace Mann. Lecture Ii. Best Method of Exercising the Different aca feof Lgcure Vp Wm. 

B. Fowle. Lecture ill. Education of the Laboring C y 7. P 

tance of the Natural Sciences in our System of a a , dihe, 4 A. oh 

ae Culture eee uh, Intellectual Education, W. Robinson. a? Ms 
y of Character, as neeed by the ores aK of Education, by J. 8. HS Dooight 

fone VIL. Use of the lobes in Teaching Geography and Astronomy, by A. Fleming. 


VuL. yong he Principles of Constioatenal Law, as a Branch of Education in Common 
Schools, by Edward A. Tamenee F 


Vou. XII, for rrr 1. Moral in by Son 2 Prem Togas Il. Uni- 
versal Samuel G. Howe. re Til. The irard College, © c. on 
Reepousibiitis | on ae an id to Sel Education, by A.B Voctare W. 
ay of Teacher’, by William H. Wood. Lecture V1. The Teather's Dally Prepare. 


Maes XIV, for 1843.—Lecture I. The Bible in Common Schosla, by Heman D.D. 
Lecture ll. The Classification of Knowledge, by Solomon Ad Lecture Il. 
of the Teacher’s Office, by Prof. I. H. a. Lecture 1V. A A few of the “Hows” of 
peat ing, by im =. 8. Howard. Lecture V. Advancement in the Means and 

ruction, n, by David a tee Lecture Vi Reading, by C. Pierce. Lecture 

the the Bresion of the Faithful Teac ‘a Lecture Vill. Some mn the Defects 
our Systems of in, by ubbard. Lecture 1X. Importance of our Common 

Schools, by S&. J. 
Vou. st for 1844.—Lecture I. The —— Element in Education, by Calvin E. Stowe. 
Female Education, by William Russell. Lectu avo. 5 Some of the Obstacles to the 
heey op Schools, by Charies Northend. LecturelV. Some of the 

of Teachers, by Daniel P. Galloup. > See Se oes a ee oe 
Vit Schoo Lecture VI. Classical Instruction, by A. H. Weld. Lecture 
Vil a hel Bissptine, by Joseph Hale. Lecture Vill. Methods of Teaching to Read, by Sam- 
Duty of the American Teacher, by John N. Bellows. Lec- 

= x. The Necessity of Education in a Republican Form of Government, by Horace Mann, 

Vou. XVI, for 1845.—Lecture 1. Dignity of the Teacher’s Office, by Joel Hawes, D. a Ad- 
dress. The Formation and Excellence of the Female Character, by eo Hawes, D. Lec. 
ture Il. The Duties of Examining Committees, by Prof. E. D. Sanborn. welll: The Pee 
, ey by Denison Olmstead,L.L.D. LectureIV. Physio "by Hdwond Jorete 1 B. 

V. Intel age — jc, by F. A. Adams. Lecture VI. nty Teachers’ Institutes, 
by. Sefem Shen. oT eS ee Fowle. Lecture Vill. Vocal Mu- 
in - oan eney Boy yA A. N. re 1X. History, by George S. Hillard. 

Vou. XVII, for 1846.—Journal of ee List of Officers. Annual Report. Ie- 
ture 1. Home for School, by Jason Lecture Il. The Influence of Moral 
upon Intellectual improvement, by H. B. Hooker. Lecture Ill. The Essentials of a Common 
School Education, and the conditions most favorable to their a me) hy Rufus 
Lecture IV. The Education of the Faculties, and the Proper Employment of Young Children, 

¥ . Lecture V. The Obligation of Towns to Elevate the Character of our Com- 
Luther B. rei Oa Phovety is aces of Goenins Hees in Barly 
t ——-. notypy an — ,or Tike Eowicn rit ai 
Speech- sea A eten D ndrews. Lecture VIIl. On the Biudy ee 


eg XVIII, for 7 prt of Proceedings. List of Officers. Lecture 1. On the Study 
Hubbard Winslow. Lecture Il. On the Appropriateness of Studies to the State 


of Mental Len by Thomas P. Rodman. 
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“Vo t. XX, for 1850. Journal of Annual Report. 
’s Pian Lo hae meray: Ewen ag Cc. Sn Eon Put ana ,as a Study 
for Common Schools, mg m portance Train 
Chernaneianes of the True Teacher, by John D. Paae 
n Lecture V. Sudsemnatine Gallet bekatone in the Wert ape n Professional Usefulness 
and Success, by Edward 


, we Instruction in E History. by Elizabeth P. 
eneral Index, from 1830 to 1 List of Members, Past and Present. 

Vou. a. for 1851. —— of Proceedings. Ms of Officers. Annual Re 
stachoni by Hage Henry K. Oliver. Lecture ll. The 


Lecture iv te Importance of Moral ap 
public oy Wil Witiam 1 D Nor Northend. Lecture V. The Manifestations r Education in Different 
Bates. Lecture VI. On the Present Condition and Wants of Common 
44 Lr "W. Leonard. Lecture-Vil. Methods of Darwin i Ranney, by Christo- 
Lecture Vill. Physical Education, by Rev. Darwin 
for 1852. Proceedings. Annual ut Bote. Lecture I. The In- 
Culture Teachers, by James D. Butler. Lecture Ul. Dr. Thomas 
, ps Bates, Jr. Lecture It lf Reliance, b: William H. Wells. Lecture 
IV. The School S curet ts aan of tee Works McKeen, Lecture V. Essen- 
tial Elements in arty Wilkes Educatian by Charles 4 . Lecture Vi. Drawing, a 

Means of Educatio’ J. Whitaker. 

Vou. XXIV., for wn rcs Proceedi: List of Officers. Prize Essay, by E. A. 
Hi. Allen. Lecture 1. potee. & =: 7. Lecture Il. Life and Ed Princi- 
pies of Pestalozzi, by 

Vou. XXV., for 1854. Journal of ae List of Officers. Annual of Direc- 

Lecture 1. a Progress of cation for the last twenty- we you, ty 

Fs ewe Lecture 11. The Prominence which should be given to ts in Educa- 

Say Worthington Hooker. Lecture 111. The Claims of Classical Culture upon the atten- 

American Teachers and American Schools. by Elbridge Smith. Lecture 1V. Educa- 

tion an Artistic W: by EZ. B. Huntington. Lecture V. The Right Use of the Passions and 
Emotions in the Work of Intellectual Culture and Development, by Edward Beecher. 


Vou. XXVI., for 1855. Journal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Annual a ag ag Direc- 

Lecture I. Claims of Teaching to the Rank ofa Di stinct Profession, by B. F. Tweed. 
” Lecture 1. Geometry the Foundation of = a by Th. mas Hill. Lecture Ul. The Mora! 
b pond of the Teacher, by G. Ly yy V. Strength and Beauty in way Education 
eae Dengeoens, by Edward 


Weston. Lecture V. Unconscious Tuition, by F. D. Hunt- 

The foregoing Table of Conrents of the twenty-six volumes of 
Proceedings and Lectures, published annually from 1830 to 1855, gives 
the leading subjects of two hundred and eleven lectures, by upwards 
of one hundred and seventy different lecturers, representing almost every 
profession, and every grade and department of schools and education, 
and many of them among the most prominent teachers, educators, and 
scholars of the country. This Table includes only the subject of the 
lectures printed by the Institute, but does not include the resolutions 
and topics discussed at the annual meetings, and in nearly one hundred 
lectures delivered but not printed. 

To exhibit the wide range of topics presented, and in most instances 
discussed with considerable fullness and thoroughness, at the twenty-six 
annual meetings, embracing over one hundred and twenty-eight days, 
and as many evenings, as well as the names of the lecturers, including 
the subjects of the lectures, whether they are published in the annual 
volume or not, together with the principal subjects brought forward by 
resolutions or otherwise, the following Inpex is presented. [See Page 
241.] 











I. WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 





Want teaches us value. They know best’ how to prize a thing, 
who are deprived of it, or have never been blessed with its posses- 
sion. This explains the fact that education, for its wider diffusion, 
and its enlarged instrumentalities, is greatly indebted to the benefac- 
tions of many, who in their youth had themselves but slight partici- 
pation in its advantages, 

If the facilities of Commerce have been multiplied, and her gains 
increased by the discoveries of science and the inventions of art, 
commerce has repaid the debt by her rich gifts to schools and col- 
leges, her noble endowment of institutions of learning, at which 
science can be studied, and art promoted, and many successive gene- 
rations have the benefit of the highest intellectual and moral cylture. 

The history of education in all ages and countries, bears some testi- 
mony to this fact; New England especially abounds with evidences 
and illustrations of it. The sneer about “the Almighty Dollar,” in 
connection with American character,.js as false as it is silly, and as 
ungenerous as it is untrue. The New England people are undoubt- 
edly frugal, industrious, enterprising. Like all the rest of the world 
they love money, they strive to get it, and commonly succeed in ob- 
taining it. But they know how to use and enjoy it. They love it 
not for its own sake simply, but for what it enables them to do, and 
as a general remark it may be said, that they do well withit. They 
have devoted large portions of it, in every generation, to objects of 
public benefit and blessing. 

New England, as regards the Anglo Saxon occupation of her soil, 
is but little over two hundred years old. She is not without spot or 
blemish, either in her present condition or her past history, but if 
we collect the statistics of her beneficence; if we take an inventory 
of her schools, colleges, hospitals, asylums, the various institutions of 
learning or philanthropy, which that beneficence has established, en- 
dowed, made strong and efficient; the result is honorable alike to human 
nature and the New England character. It teaches that wealth does 
not always beget a hard-hearted, selfish man; that many rich in this 
world’s goods, have also been rich in good deeds, and as faithful 
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stewards of the Lord’s bounty, have used their wealth for wise and 
noble purposes. 

Among those entitled to this eulogy, whose names may claim a 
high place on the list of benefactors to the cause of education, is the 
late Witt1am Lawrence, who, in common with his brothers Amos 
and Abbott, of whom we have. already given some notices in this 
Journal, was a noble specimen of a New England mercbant, and a 
Christian citizen and patriot. He was born at Groton, September 7, 
1783, and was the third son and child of Samuel and Susan Parker 
Lawrence, some account of whom may be interesting as indicating 
the source of the strongly marked characters of their sons, The 
name of Lawrence dates far back in English history, and has gathered 
to itself honors in many successive generations. The common ances- 
tor of the New England Lawrences, was John Lawrence, of Great 
St. Albans, Herefordshire, who came to this country in 1635, and set- 
tled at Watertown, where he resided many years, became the father 
of a numerous family, and the possessor, as the town records show, 
of many valuable parcels of land. In 1660, he removed to Groton, 
then recently erected into a plantation or township by order of the 
General Court, on the petition, with others, of Dean Winthrop, son 
of Gov. Winthrop. It received its name probably from Winthrop, 
who came from Groton, Suffolk County, England. Here John Law- 
rence soon became an honored, trusted, and influential citizen, and 
here some one or more families of his descendants have ever since 
resided, identifying the name of Lawrence with the history and char- 
acter of the town. 

Samuel Lawrence was the fifth generation in descent from the 
above mentioned John Lawrence. He was born in Groton, April, 
24th, 1754, and was, therefore, in his early manhood, when our revo- 
lutionary struggle commenced. In common with all the hardy, intel- 
ligent, liberty-loving yeomanry of New England, he espoused the 
cause of the colonies, and devoted himself to it with a courage that 
never failed, a constancy that never faltered till his country had 
passed “from impending servitude to acknowledged independence.” 
‘ At work in the field, ploughing his paternal acres, when the news of 
the attack upon Concord, reached Groton; he immediately unloosed 
a horse from his team, and mounting, rode rapidly through Groton, 
and some of the adjoining towns, spreading the alarm, and summon- 
ing the militia to assemble. He returned in season to join his own 
company at the church at Groton, at 12 o’clock, where after prayer 
. offered by the pastor of the town, they started for Concord, helped to 
swell that impetuous tide of resistance which drove back the invaders, 
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and slept that night on Cambridge Common, after a forced march of 
thirty miles, and hot skirmishes with the retreating foe. From that 
time till the peace of ’83 he was “a soldier of the Revolution,” and, 
with the exception of one or two brief visits to his family and friends 
at Groton, he was in actual service throughout the whole war. He 
rose to the rank of Major, and for a considerable period was at- 
tached to General Sullivan’s Staff, as adjutant, an office for which 
his powerful lungs and sonorous voice, which could be heard through- 
out a long line of troops, peculiarly fitted him. He was in many of 
the severest battles of the Revolution. At Bunker Hill, where he 
was slightly wounded, his coat and hat were pierced with the 
balls of the enemy, and were preserved in the family for many years. 
At one time he commanded a company whose rank and file were all 
negroes, of whose courage, military discipline, and fidelity, he always 
spoke with respect. On one occasion, being out reconnoitering with 
this company, he got so far in advance of his command, that he was 
surrounded, and on the point of being made prisoner by the enemy. 
The “colored boys” soon discovered his peril, rushed to his rescue, 
and fought with the most determined bravery, till that rescue was 
effectually secured. He never forgot this circumstance, and ever after 
took especial pains to show kindness and hospitality to any individ- 
ual of the colored race,’ who came near his dwelling. 

Mr. Lawrence was married during the war, in the year 1777, to 
Susanna Parker, and while the marriage ceremony was in progress, 
the tolling of the bell summoned the minute men to assemble at the 
church for instant service. The moment the rite was concluded, he 
parted from his bride and friends and hastened to Rhode Island. He 
was permitted to return, however, on a brief furlough of two or three 
days, at the expiration of which he entered again upon active service, 
from which he had no respite till late in the autumn of 1778, when 
he visited Groton, rejoicing to find himself a father as well as a hus- 
band. 

At the close of the war, Major Lawrence settled in Groton, on a 
beautiful farm on the outskirts of the village, where he passed the 
remainder of his life, honored and esteemed by his townsmen, who 
gladly elected him to such offices and honors as he was willing to 
accept. A man of strong sense, of clear judgment, of stern integrity, 
of ardent patriotism, and devout piety, his influence was felt, his en- 
ergies exerted in everything that concerned the social, moral, and 
religious improvement of the town. He was deacon of the First 
Congregational church in Groton for more than forty years, He was 
one of the original founders, and for thirty-three years a Trustee of 
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Groton Academy, an institution which his sons have since’ munifi- 
cently endowed. In the Shay’s rebellion, and during all the troubles 
of 1786-87, he stood firm for the government, and was foremost in 
advocating the supremacy of the laws. A devout man, strict in all 
religious observances, firm, almost rigid in the discipline of his fam- 
ily, he was cheerful, joyous, benignant, “given to hospitality,” and 
never so happy as when making happy those around him. The 
young loved him, and the reverence with which they gathered around 
him was tempered by the most confiding affection. 

He lived to be present at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Bunker Hill Monument in 1825; an occasion in which as one of the 
survivors of that most memorable and important battle of the Revo- 
lution, he felt a deep personal interest. The excitements of that 
week passed in Boston, brought on a paralytic attack, from which he 
never entirely recovered. He died Nov. 8th, 1827, aged 73. 

Susan Parker Lawrence was born in Groton, where her father, 
William Parker, cultivated a farm, now owned by the town. He 
subsequently. removed to Concord, where he resided several years. 
Susan, his youngest daughter was distinguished for quiet and gentle 
manners, a loving spirit, a truly feminine grace and dignity of char- 
acter ; with these qualities were united a nobility of soul, a lofty and 


indomitable energy, that made honor and reverence to mingle largely 
in the love borne to her by her husband and children. In illustra- 
tion of her own energy, as well as of the customs of that period, it 
may be mentioned that while her father lived at Concord, it was no 
unusual thing for her to mount a horse, ride to the ferry at Charles- 


town, a distance of seventeen miles, go over to Boston “shopping,” 


and return to Concord on the same day. From a hill in the rear of 
her father’s residence, in the easterly part of the village of Concord, 
she saw the British troops enter that town on the morning of the 
19th of April, 1776, and remained there till she saw them pass out 
a retreating and discomfited foe. Like most of the women of that 
day, she was an ardent patriot, espousing the cause of the colonies 
with an intense devotion, ready to endure all the trials and make all 
sacrifices which the interests of that cause demanded ; and it may be 
that not a little of the courage, the perseverance, and fidelity dis- 
played by her lover and husband, amid the perils and hardships of 
that long struggle for liberty and independence, is to be ascribed to 
her inspiring influence. 

To an extraordinary energy of character, and excellent habits of 
industry and frugality, which enabled her to manage successfully in 
the absence of her husband, both the affairs of the farm and of the 
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household, she added the power of religious faith, and the winning 
graces of an elevated Christian character. She was eminently a reli- 
gious woman, governing herself by religious principles in the disci- 
pline of her family, and the education of her children; and thus ex- 
ercising over them, in the forming period of character, a winning 
and persuasive religious influence. In the earliest recollection of all 
of them there distinctly abides her hallowed image, kneeling at their 
bedside and breathing a devout, earnest prayer, for the divine pro- 
tection and blessing upon their young hearts. Her faith, which had 
ever adorned her life and character, which made her active, open, hon- 
orable and useful, shed a halo of moral beauty and glory around her 
declining years. Serenely cheerful, still young in her affections and 
‘sympathies, devoutly submissive, ready to “abide or to depart and be 
with Christ ;” she presented a most attractive picture of lovely and 
venerable old age. She survived her husband eighteen years, and 
died May 2d, 1845, aged 89 years. 

Such were the parents of “the Lawrences ”—intelligent, virtuous, 
high principled, devout, ordering their family in the fear of God, and 
sanctifying all social affections and sympathies, all domestic duty and 
intercourse by Christian faith and daily prayer. A family thus or- 
dered and pervaded by the spirit of religion, is a miniature of heaven ; 
it is a nursery of virtue to the state, the church, the world. Incaleu- 
lable blessings and holy influences go forth from it. Here is the 
point at which to begin the reform of the world,—the family, which 
is a divine institution, and every scheme of philanthropy, every enter- 
prise of social or civic reform that overlooks or disregards this, will 
fail. Fidelity in the improvement and education of their household- 
er, preserving good discipline, sound principles, and habits of order 
there, in making their home the abode of peace, happiness, yirtue, 
religion, so that the generation reared in it, go forth intelligent, hon- 
est, pure, strong in virtuous principles, in religious affections and pur- 
poses ; this is the first grand duty which the heads of a family owe 
to God, to society, to their children, and to their own souls, Faith- 
ful here, they are benefactors of the community to an extent which 
can not be calculated ; negligent in this, they have no claim to be ben- 
efactors, though their names stand first among the contributors to 
‘any public charity in the land. 

Samuel and Susan Parker Lawrence did not fail in this great duty, 
They made their home eminently a Christian home, and to the influ- 
ences of this home and of those parents, may be traced all the 
marked and prominent features in the character of their sons. 

Of these sons, William, the subject of this memoir, originally 
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intended to be a farmer; a strong constitution, robust health, and a 
vigorous physical frame, united with a natural love of agricultural 
pursuits, with which he had been familiar from bis childhood, had 
their influence in producing this determination. But this physical 
strength was under the direction of an earnest, enthusiastic spirit, 
that might easily be led to task it beyond what it could bear; and 
it was so tasked. In the autumn of 1809, after three or four years 
of very hard work on the farm, his health failed, and there was so 
much danger that his strength and constitution would break down 
entirely, that it was thought best that he should relinquish for 
a season all laborious occupations, and leaving home, pass 
the winter quietly with his brother Amos, who had then recently 
éstablished himself in business in Boston. He accordingly repaired 
to Boston in October, and during the winter remained with his 
brother more as a companion,than a clerk or an apprentice; occa- 
sionally helping him, and doing so more and more as he became in- 
terested and competent, in the sale of goods at the store, and in ma- 
king purchases at auctions. 

When the spring opened he found himself much improved in 
health, but not strong enough to resume the severe labors that would 
devolve upon him in the care and culture of his father’s farm. He 
found also that the winter’s experience had developed a tact and taste 
for commercial pursuits, and he determined to change his plan of life 
and become a merchant. He passed the remainder of the year, 
therefore, with his brother, adding to his experience and knowledge ; 
and in 1810, commenced business for himself in a small store near 
that of his brother Amos, with no capital but his own energies and 
talent, and the credit which these could procure for him. The fact, 
that at twenty-six years of age, with only the limited experience of 
a few months in his brother’s store, he passed at once from agricultu- 
ral to commercial pursuits, and prosecuted the latter from the begin- 
ning with an uninterrupted and constantly widening success, is a suffi- 
cient évidence both of the energy of his character and the force and 
capacity of his intellect. 

The incidents of his commercial life, are few and simple. He con- 
tinued in business by himself, gradually enlarging his operations as 
his means increased, till 1822, when he formed a partnership with 
his brother Samuel, under the style of W. & 8S. Lawrence. This 
union of his own experience and judgment with the fresh energy and 
talent of his younger brother, made a strong commercial house, 
whose operations soon became extensive and prosperous. In 1825, 
W. & S. Lawrence, who had hitherto been chiefly importers, became 
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interested in domestic manufactures. It was through their agency 
and influence that the first incorporated company was formed, (the 
Middlesex Company,) at Lowell, for the manufacture of woolen goods. 
This enlargement of their operations required an addition to the 
strength and means of the firm, which was accordingly made. Mr. 
W. W. Stone became a partner of the house in 1826, and the busi- 
ness was transacted under the firm of W. & S. Lawrence & Stone. 
In connection with this firm, Mr. Lawrence continued in active busi- 
ness, principally domestic commission business, the manufacture and 
sale of American woolens, till 1842, when he retired with an ample 
fortune, partly acquired by his own industry and enterprise, and 
partly received as his wife’s patrimony from her father, William 
Bordman of Boston, whose daughter Susan, Mr. Lawrence had mar- 
ried in 1813, and who still survives him, together with four children, 
one son and three daughters, all of whom are married. 

In addition to the wise forethougft and patriotic enterprise with 
which he and others encouraged the introduction of domestic manu- 
factures, two events in his commercial career may be briefly noticed. 
In the movement made by Messrs. Greenough & Cotting, by which 
Cornhill, leading from Dock Square to Court Street, was opened, Mr. 
William Lawrence took an active and hearty interest, and was one 
of the first to occupy one of the stores in the lower part of the 
new street. This was at that time one of the most important enter- 
prises, and a greater change affecting the convenience of intercourse 
in the heart of the city, than any that had been attempted. Mr. 
Lawrence was interested in it, through that feeling which prompted 
him always to encourage by his influence and means, every enterprise 
that promised to promote the prosperity and progress of the com- 
munity. 

But as a merchant and a business man, the most signal point in 
his career, that which proves his clear discernment, not only of the 
importance to all the interests of trade of an equalized circulating 
medium, but of the best method of producing such equality of value 
in the circulating medium of New England, and which entitles him 
therefore, to the gratitude of the merchants and business men of Bos- 
ton and the New England States, was his persevering efforts to intro- 
duce what is now familiarly known as “the Suffolk Bank System.” 
This Bank was chartered in 1818. Mr. Lawrence was a member of 
the Board of Directors from its organization up to the time of his 
death, a period of thirty years. It is not necessary that we should 
explain this “system” in detail. It is sufficient for us to say that the 
bills of every bank entering into it, are current at par value, at Boston, 
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and all over New England. If a trader in the country has a demand 
to meet in Boston, he can send or bring down the bills of the local 
bank in his neighborhood ; the Boston merchant can receive them 
without discount, because he can immediately deposit them at the 
Suffolk Bank, and receive in return Suffolk Bank bills or specie. The 
effect is obvious, but the value and importance of the arrangement 
in facilitating all the exchanges of business, or the difficulty of intro- 
ducing it, can only be justly appreciated by those who are old enough 
to remember the state of things that existed before it was introduced. 
Then the merchants and traders of Boston, (formerly the central mar- 
ket of the Now England States more than now,) were in the habit of 
selling the bills of country banks to brokers at a discount which de- 
pended upon the distance of the bank from Boston, the difficulty of 
sending the bills for redemption to the towns where they were paya- 
ble, a want of knowledge of their responsibility, and other like con- 
siderations. There was an inequality and irregularity in the currency, 
causing great embarrassments and delays in pecuniary transactions. 
These operated as a great restriction upon trade. To remove it was 
the object of the “system” introduced and carried to a successful 
issue by the Suffolk bank. The undertaking was a bold one, and 
indomitable energy and perseverance were necessary to success. It 
naturally met with opposition at first, from the sensitiveness of the 
several states in regard to their currency, and from the prejudices of 
the smaller and jealousy of the larger towns in the Commonwealth. The 
earnest advocacy of its friends and the practical working of the sys- 
tem as fast and as far as it prevailed, gradually overcame this opposi- 
tion. The “system” now embraces all or nearly all the bcoks in the 
New England States, and gives to these states a sound and uniform 
currency, the comforts and advantages of which can not be too highly 
appreciated. 

It is not intended to detract in the least, from the credit due to 
other early and earnest advocates of the system, (some of whom are 
still connected with the Suffolk bank, and take a deep interest in its 
prosperity and usefulness,) when we say that its success is to be attrib- 
uted in no small degree, to the wise, various and persevering efforts 
of Mr. William Lawrence. 

For these efforts, were there no other cause, he is entitled to the 
grateful remembrance of the mercantile community. 

On retiring from active business in 1842, Mr. Lawrence turned 
with fresh relish to agricultural pursuits, and the old homestead, and 
the paternal acres at Groton, became objects of deep interest. He 
continued to reside in Boston, but the improvement of the farm at 
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Groton occupied much of his thought, and gave a zest and pleas- 
ure to the closing years of his life. His health which had been fail- 
ing for some time, broke down entirely if the autumn of 1847, and 
after a lingering illness of ten months, which he bore with Christ- 
jan fortitude and resignation; he expired on the 14th of October, 
1848. 

As a citizen and merchant of Boston, Mr. Lawrence was always a 
cheerful and prominent contributor to every enterprise of Christian 
benevolence, and to any object that an enlightened patriotism and a 
broad and generous humanity approved. But in harmony with the 
purpose of this Journal, his claims as a benefactor to the cause of edu- 
cation, demand our particular attention. These claims are substan- 
tiated not simply by the munificence of his gifts to the Lawrence 
Academy, but also by the wisdom of the manner in which they 
were bestowed, and the good sense which marked the conditions an- 
nexed. The Groton Academy dates its origin from a joint stock 
organization formed for the purpose, on the 27th of April, 1793. 
Five pounds constituted a share of this stock. Three hundred and 
twenty-five pounds were raised by subscriptions, or shares taken by 
forty-four individuals, all of whom were inhabitants of Groton, except 
four, who were citizens of Pepperell. The town of Groton sub- 
scribed forty shares, on which, however, interest only was to be paid 
from year to year. Application was made to the General Court for 
an act of incorporation, which was granted, bearing date Septem- 
ber 25th, 1793. Under this act, organization was duly effected, on 
the 17th of October, 1793, and fifteen persons chosen to constitute’ 
the Board of Trustees. In November of that year, the school open- 
ed, in the academy building which had been erected for the purpose, 
and which “stands yet on the same spot where it was originally 
placed, though at present it is not to be recognized in the pile of im- 
provements which have been built up around it.” 

Thus small in its beginnings, and slender in its means, was this 
academy which is now one of the most flourishing and best endowed 
institutions of its class in New England. For some years the only 
resources of the school were the tuition fees of the pupils and the 
interest on the forty shares subscribed by the town of Groton. In 
1797, on petition of the Trustees, the General Court made them a 
grant of one half a township of land in Maine, about eleven thou- 
‘ sand five hundred and twenty acres, which was subsequently sold for 
fifty cents per acre. In 1825, the widow of James Brazer, Esq., one 
of the original subscribers to the joint stock for the establishment of the 
school, by her will, made the Trustees residuary legatees of one half 
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of her estate, besides leaving them specific legacies of five hundred dol- 
lars in money, payable on the death of each of five relations. In 1838 
and 1839, Mr. Amos Lawrence made liberal donations of books and 
philosophical apparatus; and in 1842, he placed in the hands of the 
Trustees, the sum of two thousand dollars, to be expended according 
to their judgment, in enlarging and improving the academy building. 
But these things added but little to the cash funds of the academy, 
and while they enlarged its instrumentalities, they did little to place 
it upon a firm and permanent foundation. This it was left for Wil- 
liam Lawrence to do, in 1844, by a donation of Ten Toousaxp Dot- 
bars, This donation was communicated to the Trustees in the fol- 
lowing letter : 
Boston, April 6th, 1844. 

To the Trustees of Groton Academy :— 

GENTLEMEN :—Born and educated in Groton, I feel a deep interest 
in its prosperity, and especially in your academy; an institution 
which my honored father labored so hard to bring into existence 
more than half a century ago, and to which I am indebted for what 
little education I possess. 

Having been highly blessed in my temporal concerns, I have 
thought I could not better dispose of a portion of my abundance 
than to give to the academy over which you preside, a sum of 
money, for the advancement of education for all coming time. 

I, therefore, hereby give to Groton Academy the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars, and direct that the same shall be invested in such manner, 
for the benefit of said corporation, as the Trustees thereof shall, from 
time to time, deem safe and expedient, and that the net income 
thereof shall be applied in their discretion. I am especially desirous 
that such compensation shall be paid to the instructors of said acad- 
emy, as shall secure for it constantly the services of learned persons, 
perfectly competent to all their duties. 

And this gift is, therefore, upon condition that the present rate of 
' eharge for instruction in said academy shall not be reduced. But 

whenever hereafter, in any year, the whole net income of the present 
funds and property of said Institution, and of the fees received for 
instruction,.added to the net income of said ten thousand dollars, 
shall be more than sufficient for the payment of liberal salaries to 
such instructors, so that a balance of said income shall remain unex- - 
pended, I request the said Trustees in their discretion, and if they deem 
_it,expedient, to pay and distribute such balance, or any of it, to and 
among such deserving male pupils, in such Institution, preparing for 
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a collegiate education, as the trustees may think deserving such aid ; 
but not more than one hundred dollars shall be paid or allowed to 
ay one such pupil in any one year. And in granting such aid, I 
earnestly request that no regard may be had to any sectarian views 
entertained by the pupils on the subject of the Christian religion. 
You will please draw on Lawrence & Stone, Boston, for said sum 
of ten thousand dollars, in such sums and at such times as will suit 


your convenience. 
Your obedient servant, 


* Wuuam Lawrence. 


This letter is an honorable testimony to the noble and generous 
feelings of the writer; and at the same time the three conditions an- 
nexed to the donation,—that there should be no diminution of the 
tuition fees, but that the income of the ten thousand dollars should 
be used in procuring the best and most competent teachers, that in 
case after paying liberal salaries to such, from the other resources of 
the academy, and the income of this fund, there should remain an 
unexpended balance, it was to be distributed at the discretion of the 
Trustees among meritorious students preparing for a collegiate edu- 
cation, and that in such distribution no regard should be had to any 
sectarian views entertained by the pupils on the subject of the Christ- 
ian religion, are alike indications of Mr. Lawrence’s practical wisdom, 
his sound judgment and his comprehensive charity. A special meet- 
ing of the Trustees was called to acknowledge this, the largest and 
most generous donation which they had at that time received; and 
on their petition to the General Court, the next winter, at the session 
of 1845, the corporate name was changed from “ Groton Academy,” 
to the “ Lawrence Academy at Groton.” 

In 1846 Mr. William Lawrence made to this institution another 
donation of five thousand dollars to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Trustees in enlarging and improving the academy build- 
ing, procuring a bell, ornamenting the grounds, &c., &c.; and during 
the same year Mr Amgs Lawrence purchased the residence of the late 
James Brazer, Esq., adjoining the academy lot, and presented it to 
the Trustees for the use of the successive preceptors of the academy. 

Thus furnished with an enlarged and improved academy building, 
valuable additions to its library and philosophical apparatus, an ele- 
gant and commodious residence for the preceptor, and ten thousand 
dollars in funds, the institution was placed upon a secure and perma- 
nent foundation. Public attention was naturally directed to it, its 
scholars increased in number, its standard of education was elevated, 
its usefulness enlarged and extended, and had nothing further been 
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done, the propriety of the appellation, “the Lawrence Academy at 
Groton” would have been justified, and all who bore that family 


name might have felt a deep. satisfaction in its past history, and its 
present and prospective usefulness. 

Whether Mr. William Lawrence originally determined to give 
something more to this institution at his death, or whether that deter- 
mination was produced by an observation of the good effected by his 
former donations, can not be clearly ascertained. Probably the pur- 
pose of further endowment was entertained, but left contingent upon 
the result of that observation. Always Mr. Lawrence exhibited one 
of the sure evidences of a pure heart, uncontaminated by those evil 
influences of wealth which beget pride, haughtiness, a selfish and 
worldly heart. He delighted in the memories and associations of 
his childhood and youth. The old homestead was a hallowed spot 
in his affections, of which nothing could take precedence. The 
friends of his early days, the people “and the interests of his native 
town were never forgotten. There was something holy and reverent 
in his feelings toward Groton, and this feeling, always fresh and strong, 
inereased both in tenderness and strength, as life waned, and he felt 
its end approaching. It was this feeling united with the clear obser- 
vation of the good already done, that produced the munificent dona- 
tion contained in the following codicil to his will. 

“ Desirous to increase the usefulness of the Lawrence Academy in 
Groton, and to place its prosperity, (as far as I can do so,) on a se- 
cure foundation, I have, at different times heretofore, made donations 
for its benefit, and have also made provision for it in my will. But, 
upon reflection, I am induced to apprehend that what I have thus 
done may not be sufficient to accomplish the objects I have in view. 
Therefore, I hereby revoke the bequest contained in my said will, of 
ten thousand dollars to the Trustees of the Lawrence Academy at 
Groton, and I hereby give to the Trustees of the Lawrence Academy 
at Groton, aforesaid, their successors and assigns forever, the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, to be paid to the sgid corporation, within 
one year after my decease, without interest, to be held by them, as a 
permanent public corporate body, specially charged with the care and 
superintendence of education, upon the following trusts; that is to 
say, carefully to manage and invest the said sum of twenty thousand 
dollars as they shall deem most safe and advantageous, having more 
regard to the safety of the principal, than the amount of income; to 
collect and receive the interest and income thereof; to deduct there- 
from, and pay all such necessary and proper charges as may be 
incurred in the management of the said trust fund ; and to apply the 
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net interest and income of said twenty thousand dollars, or of the 
property in which it may be vested, to and for the following purposes, 
viz.: to add one thousand dollars of said net income annually, to the 
said principal sum, (so that it shall become part thereof,) until the 
whole principal fund held under this codicil shall amount to thirty 
thousand dollars; which shall forever afterwards be taken and 
deemed to be the principal trust fund; to apply the residue of the 
net interest and income of said twenty thousand dollars until said 
trust fund shall amount to thirty thousand dollars, and afterwards 
to apply the whole net income and interest of said trust fund of 
thirty thousand dollars to the payment of the expense of keeping 
the buildings of said corporation at all times sufficiently insured by 
some safe Insurance Company or Companies in said commonwealth, 
to the payment in whole or in part (in their discretion,) of the sala- 
aries and compensation of any instructor or instructors at said acad- 
emy; to aid in the maintenance and education, at said academy of 
any such meritorious persons as may resort thither for instruction, 
who may in the opinion of said Trustees deserve and need such as- 
sistance, by advances as gifts or loans, (in the discretion of ‘said 
Trustees,) not exceeding one hundred dollars to any one such student 
in any one year ; and to apply such portion of said net income, as said 
Trustees may from time to time deem expedient, to the purchase of 
books for the library of said academy, and philosophical and other 
instruments for the use of the pupils. 

“ Whenever, and as often as from losses or other cause the said prin- 
cipal fund shall be less than thirty thousand dollars, I direct that one 
thousand dollars of the net income of the residue of said fund shall 
be added annually to the principal, until the whole fund shall amount 
to thirty thousand dollars, and whenever the capital fund shall sustain 
a loss or diminution of less than one thousand dollars, then and’in 
every such case, and within one year afterwards, sufficient of said net 
income shall be taken and added to the principal to make the sum 
thirty thousand dollars. I earnestly enforce it on all those who may 
have the care and management of the funds and property given by 
me for the benefit of said academy, to invest the same with the 
utmost caution and prudence; to appropriate the net income as 
herein directed, and in applying portions of it to the benefit of deserv- 
ing students, as herein provided, to do so without favor or partiality, 
and without regard to the religious sect to which any such student 
may belong, provided he be a Christian and a Protestant.” 

We lay the whole codicil before our readers, because we wish to 
do justice not simply to the benevolence of Mr. Lawrence, but to his 
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wisdom, his practical good sense, and sound judgment. These are 
strikingly manifest in this codicil, Every thing that ought to be left 
to the discretion of the Trustees, is entrusted to their decision from 
year to year, while every provision, condition; and restriction introduced, 
is marked by a wise forethought, a large, comprehensive prudence. 
The fund is charged with the expense incident to its proper care and 
management, with an insurance to be constantly had on the build- 
ing belonging to the academy, and provision is made that the income 
shall. be used to keep the capital sum up to the amount of thirty 
thousand dollars, in case it should at any time through bad invest- 
ments or other causes be diminished. The wisdom of this last pro- 
vision is obvious. Unless the whole should be at once and irretrievably 
lost, which is altogether improbable, it secures to the academy for all 
coming time, a capital of thirty thousand dollars, a sum sufficient to 
insure a perpetual prosperity and usefulness. Meeting these condi- 
tions, the Trustees are at liberty to use the income in paying the sala- 
ries of teachers either in whole or in part, in aiding indigent students 
either by an outright gift or by a loan for such term of time as they 
see fit, the amount in each case not to exceed one hundred dollars, or in 
purchasing books, philosophical and other instruments for the use of 
the pupil. Here all the great interests of the institution, its build- 
ings, its teachers, its students, its library and philosophical apparatus 
are covered and secured by this codicil, and a large liberty is given to the 
Trustees to determine from year to year, to which of these objects and 
in what proportions they will appropriate the income of the fund 
intrusted to them. 

In this codicil; as well as in his other gifts to the academy at Gro- 
ton, Mr, Lawrence showed himself to be a wise and enlightened, as 
well as generous benefactor of the great cause of education, and as 
such his name deserves to be held in remembrance and honor. 

The importance resulting from the permanent character of his 
donations to Lawrence Academy, is justly described by the Rev. Mr, 
Means in his discourse delivered before the Alumni of the school, at 
the jubilee held July 12th 1854. Speaking of Messrs. William and 
Amos Lawrence, as the benefactors of Groton Academy, he says 
“ There was a singular difference in the character of these two broth- 
ers, and there is a similar difference in the results of their benefac- 
tions. I-have reason personally to know that they conferred frequently 
and earnestly respecting the parts which they should severally per- 
form in upbuilding this school. There was an emulation, but there 
was no selfishness, there was no difference of opinion ; both loved the 
academy, wished-to bless it and to make it a blessing ; each desired 
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to accommodate the feelings of the other; each was unwilling to in- 
terfere with the other ; each was ready to do what the other declined. 
Mr. William Lawrence was older in years, but he was later in com- 
mercial experience. He was firmer in health, and had less occasion, 
in the experience of bodily pain and dangerous illness than his 
brother, to lay to heart the injunction, “make unto yourselves friends 
of the unrighteous mammon, that when ye fail, they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations.” But though he began later, in res- 
pect to the amount bestowed upon this school, he was not behind his 
brother. On the contrary, he was before him. He gave more; and 
more of what he gave remains to this day in a productive form. 
Out of more than forty-five thousand dollars provided for the academy 
by Mr. William Lawrence, forty thousand will remain in the hands of the 
Trustees, for purposes of instruction; while out of all that was given 
by Mr. Amos Lawrence, not one single cent was designed to be or 
now remains among the cash funds of the academy.” 

To William Lawrence then, belongs the credit of the endowment 
of the Lawrence Academy at Groton, with a cash fund of forty thou- 
sand dollars, guarded by wise provisions, which secure thirty thou- 
sand in perpetuity, while in the distribution of the income, they leave 
a large liberty of choice and discrimination to the Trustees. The 
wisdom and benevolence of his conduct in this noble benefaction to 
the. cause of education, indicate the two simple elements of his char- 
acter. He was a man of sound judgment, of strong practical com- 
mon sense, and of a large and kindly heart; and one source of his 
wise and sound judgment was his pure heart. He had no selfish or 
sinister ends to accomplish, the desire to accomplish which so often 
darkens the conscience, bewilders and misleads the judgment. Un- 
doubtedly he had that desire of success and accumulation, which nat- 
urally accompanies every man in the enterprises of trade and 
commerce, but this success was to be accomplished by an open, 
manly, straight-forward honesty. “There were no disguises, con- 
cealments, subterfuges, pretences, or pretensions about him; all was 
plain, simple, frank, open as the day to all the world.” Not eaten 
up with an intense personal anxiety, accustomed to look at all mat- 
ters in the light of their broad relations to the interests of the whole 
community, his mind was clear to discern that which was wise, right, 
best, and his heart free to love and pursue it. The profound declar- 
ation of Scripture, “out of the heart are the issues of life,” found its 
fulfillment and illustration in him. A good heart, kind, tender, sym- 
pathizing, benevolent, strong in its affections, generous in its impulses, 
devout in its emotions, quickened and sanctified by a deep sentiment 
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of religious faith, reverence, and responsibleness, this was the inspir- 
ing and controlling element of his character. A good heart gave 
him a clear head, a sound judgment, a wise discrimination. A good 
heart, deeply conscious of its responsibleness to its maker, filled with 
a love of God that unfolded itself in Jove and good will to man, this 
made him pure as well as wise, his career honorable as well as suc- 
cessful, his life useful, his death peaceful, his memory to be revered 
and honored,—that “memory of the just which is blessed.” 

It is as a simple act of justice to that memory that we put upon 
the pages of the American Journal of Education, this notice of one, 
who in his just appreciation of the importance of our New England 
academies, and in his wise and munificent endowment of one of 
these primary institutions of learning, has a strong claim to our 
grateful remembrance, as a. faithful and efficient friend of the great 
cause. of education, which we seek to promote. “Go thou and do 
likewise,” is the voice of instruction with which his example speaks 
to many a wealthy son of New England. 
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Lawrence Acapemy was incorporated by the Legislature of Mass- 
achusetts, with the title of “Groron Acapemy,” in an act which 
was passed September 25th, 1793. Its present name was conferred 
by the Legislature of 1846, in accordance with the wishes of the 
Trustees, in honor of two of its greatest benefactors, Wmi1am and 
Amos Lawrence, who were natives of the town of Groton. 

This Academy is one of the oldest schools bearing that name, in 
the state of Massachusetts. Prior to the war of the Revolution, it is 
not known that there were more than two academies in the state ;— 
Dummer Academy, at Byfield, and Phillips Academy, at Andover. 
Leicester Academy was founded just after the war in 1784. 

The motives which led to the founding of Groton Academy, were 
well set forth in the following extract from a speech made by the 
late Hon. Abbott Lawrence at the Jubilee Festival of Lawrence Acad- . 
emy, in 1854. 

“ About the year 1792, a want of education of a higher character, than 
could be obtained at the common district schools, was sensibly felt. 
The men who achieved our Independence were not unmindful of the 
education of their children. They were poor in purse, but rich in 
public spirit, justly believing that civil liberty could not be maintained 
without education, religion, and law. These veterans set themselves 
to work to lay the foundation of an Academy, which was accomplished 
after much trial and tribulation.” 

In furnishing a brief sketch of the history of this academy, it is 
proper at the outset to indicate the sources from whence we have 
derived the facts of our narrative. These are chiefly the history of 
Groton, by Caleb Butler, and the historical address of Rev. James 
Means, delivered at the festival to which we have already alluded. 

Both these gentlemen were instructors in the academy for a lon- 
ger time than any other head master; the former for nearly twelve 
years; the latter for a term of nearly seven years. Mr. Butler was 
Principal in the early part of the century, and was personally acquaint- 
ed with nearly all the founders of the academy. 


Mr. Means became connected with the school at the period of its 
No. 5.—[Vot. II, No. 1.]—4. 
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enlargement, and was intimately familiar with the plans and motives 
of-its generous benefactors. Mr. Butler was long’a Trustee after he 
resigned the Principalship, and was always a near resident to the 
academy till his death.. He was, for these reasons, in a situation to be 
conversant with every event worthy of notice. We shall attempt to 
do but little more than to express briefly in our own words the facts 
gathered from these abundant and perfectly reliable sources. 

It seems to have been well understood at the time when the found- 
ing of academies, was a part of the state policy of education, that 
no enterprise of the kind in any place, should receive the sanction 
of the Legislature by an act of incorporation, much less a state en- 
dowment, unless the inhabitants of such a locality, should first pro- 
vide buildings suitable for the proposed seminary. When a sum suffi- 
cient to provide the requisite buildings was raised, then a charter was 
granted ; and if the prospects of the infant seminary were encoura- 
ging, the patronage of the state was in due time bestowed. 

The inhabitants of Groton raised by subscription the sum of three 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, for the erection of an academy 
structure. In aid of this project, a few shares were subscribed in 
Pepperell, an ancient precinct or parish of Groton. 

With this sum, hardly $1,100, the academy was built in 1793, and 
opened for school purposes in 1794. In order to aid this enterprise, 
the town of Groton voted that the town Treasurer should give his 
note for two hundred pounds, the interest of which should be annu- 
ally paid, with the understanding that the principal should never be 
called for.* This was a limited income on which to rest the founda- 
tions of an important institution of learning; and yet Harvard and 
Yale sprang into being from beginnings even less inconsiderable. 

The charter was granted in 1793, but it was not till four years had 
passed away, that the aid of the state was received in the grant of a 
half township of Maine land. This township consisted of eleven 
thousand five hundred and twenty acres, and sold for fifty cents an 
acre. The price of tuition previous to 1795, was one shilling a week. 
It was raised in that year to twenty cents a week, and in 1810 to 
twenty five cents, at which rate it continued till a recent period. 

Though the academy had no other endowment at first, except the 
meagre appropriation of $40 per annum from the town treasury, yet 
the determination was from the outset, to have a school of a high 
grade. It was the wise policy of the state not to entrust the entire 
management of the affairs of academies to the towns where they 
were located; not so much because the finances of such schools 





* The town voted to withhold the appropriation after a few years. 
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would not be well managed, as because the danger was great, lest the 
local standard of education would be too low. 

For this reason, undoubtedly, the charter required that a majority 
of the board of trust should be non-residents, and this too, at a time, 
when there were a large number of distinguished men, residents of 
Groton, most of which were deeply interested in the welfare of the 
rising seminary. This policy was the general policy of the state, at 
that time, and tended to place the academies as well as the colleges 
largely under the Trusteeship of the clergy, who had great 
influence over the people in all matters pertaining to education. 
They served as agents in securing patronage, for the school 
of which they were Trustees, and they were the best qualified 
to direct in regard to the best courses of instruction to be 
adopted in the new grade of schools founded by the Commonwealth. 
The history of every New England College and academy will verify 
the remark once made by President Day, of Yale, that “if ministers 
do not take care of the best interests of our higher seminaries of 
, learning, then they will not be cared for.” 

If funds are wanting when the foundations of a new college or 
academy are laid, still the institution will thrive for a time, if it has 
a rich endowment in the high character of its earliest guardians and 
instructors. The abundant success which crowned the efforts of 
Trustees and teachers during the first twenty years of its history, is 4 
priori evidence that able men guided the counsels and administration 
of Groton Academy during that period. This conclusion is con- 
firmed at once, by a brief notice of the most distinguished of the 
clergymen and civiliaas, who served as Trustees prior to the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

The following is a list of Trustees for that period, the first fifteen 
of which were the original corporators named in the charter : 

Acc. Exit. 
1793 Hon. Oliver Prescott, Groton, 1804 
Rev. Daniel Chaplin, D.D. “ 1817 
Rev. Labdiel Adams, Lunenburg, 1801 
Rev. Phineas Whitney, Shirley, 1819 
Rev. John Bullard, Pepperell, 1821 
Rev. William Emerson, Harvard, 1801 
Hon. Josiah Stearns, Lunenburg 1811 
Col. Henry Bloomfield, Harvard, 1811 
Hon. James Winthrop, Cambridge, 1796 
Col. Henry Woods, Pepperell, 1804 
Maj. Joseph Moors, Groton, 1794 
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Doct. Oliver Prescott, Jr.. Groton, 1818 

« ", Hon. Samuel Dana, , 1796 

= Hon. Timothy Bigelow, . 1813 
- Aaron Brown, Esq. - 1798 

~ Thomas Gardner, Esq. A 1798 
1794 Samuel Lawrence, Esq. . 1827 
Ms Hon. James Prescott, Westford, 1794 
1795 James Brazer, Esq. Groton, 1818 
1796 John Brazer, Esq. Boston, 1796 
- Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, D. D. Lancaster, 1803 
1799 Joshua Longley, Esq. Shirley, 1814 


Hon. Oliver Prescott, and his son, both of which appear in the 
above list among the original members of the corporation, belonged 
to a family which has been illustrious in New England, both in the 
annals of heroism and literature. Tley were both liberally educated, 
both were physicians of greateminence and practice, and both were 
called to fill responsible official stations in the service of the state. 
Dr. Prescott, the elder, was a general officer in the war of the Rev- 
olution. ; 

Rev. Dr. Chaplin, was the pastor of the first parish in Groton for 
nearly half a century. He was reputed to be an excellent scholar 
and was one of the leading divines of his day. Rev. Dr. Thayer, of 
Lancaster, was distinguished for his great personal excellence and 
influence among the people of his charge, through a long ministerial 
career. 

Judge Dana, and Hon. Timothy Bigelow, were among the most 
distinguished lawyers of their day. The former was Chief Justice 
of the court of Common Pleas,—frequently a member of the Senate 
of Massachusetts, and three years President of that body. He was 
a Representative in Congress for one term. Mr. Bigelow was a fre- 
quent member of both branches of the State Legislature, and was 
for eleven years speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Deacon Samuel Lawrence was a most estimable and useful citizen, 
and a constant friend to the seminary which was destined to bear 
his own name, through the benefactions of his sons, who imitated 
his example of earnest devotion to its interests according to his 
ability. 

James Brazer, Esq.,. was a citizen of Groton, of great social influ- 
ence. He wasa man of wealth, according to the standard of his 
own times, and from his estate in accordance with his wishes, the 
first considerable benefaction to the academy was made in the legacy 
of his widow. 
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The following is « list of those who have held the office of Princi- 
pal, with the dates of their appointment, and the places of their 
birth and graduation : 

1794 Henry Moor, Londondery, N. H. Dartmouth. 

1796 Rev. Timothy Williams, Woodstock, Ct. Yale. 

1797 Hon. Asahel Stearns, Lunenburg, Harvard. 

1798 Leonard Mellen, Esq., Cambridge, Harvard. 

1799 Hon. William M. Richardson, Pelham,N.H. Harvard. 

1802 Caleb Butler, Esq., “«  * — Dartmouth. 

1810 Rev. Isaac Jones, Hopkinton, Williams. 

1811 Rev. Samuel Woodbury, Acworth, N. H. Dartmouth. 

1812 Caleb Butler, Esq., Pelham. N. H. Dartmouth. 

1815 Rev. Abel Conant, Milford, N. H. Dartmouth. 

1819 Ephraim Sherman, Esq., Sudbury, Harvard. 

1821 Rev. Eber Child, Thetford, Vt. Dartmouth. 

1823 Rev. David O. Allen, Princeton, Amherst. 

1824 Asa F. Lawrence, Esq., Groton, Harvard. 

1826 Elizur Wright, Esq., Hudson, Ohio, Yale. 

1828 Rev. George Beecher, Litchfield, Ct. Yale. 

1830 James Towner, Willsborough, N. Y Univ. Vt. . 

1836 Rev. Horace Herrick, Peacham, Vt. Dartmouth. 

1840 Rev. Ezekiel H. Barstow, Kingston, N. H. Dartmouth. 

1844 Rev. Moses H. Wells, Deerfield, N. H. Dartmouth. 

1845 Rev. James Means, Amherst, N. H. Bowdoin. 

1851 Rev. Mathew D. Gordon, pro tem. Scotland. Middlebury. 

1852 Rev.Wm. C.Dickinson, pro tem. L. Meadow. Amherst. 

1852 Rev. Charles Hammond, Union, Ct. Yale. 

The first Preceptor, Henry Moor, was employed two years, and 
was regarded as a good teacher. He died soon after his resignation. 
His salary was $400 per anuum. Until the accession of Mr. Means 
in 1845, all the incumbents of the office of Head Master were elec- 
ted soon after graduation, and before they studied a profession. 

With the exception of Mr. Butler, Mr. Towner, and Mr. Means, 
the term of service has never exceeded five years. Mr. Stearns, the 
third Preceptor, became distinguished as a lawyer in his practice at 
Chelmsford. He was Representative in Congress one term, and for 
twelve years Professor of Law in Harvard University. 

Mr. Richardson became a lawyer of distinction in Groton, and was 
a Representative in Congress from 1811 to 1814. In 1816 he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Superior Court of New Hampshire. 
He died in 1838, at Chester, N. H. 

Mr. Allen, Preceptor in 1823, afterwards studied Divinity at Andover 
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and served as a missionary at Bombay twenty-six years. He received 
the degree of D. D., from Amherst College in 1853. 

James Towner, Preceptor from 1830 to’ 1835, studied Divinity, and 
was licenced to preach, but was never ordained. He was regarded as 
an accomplished instructor. He died in Michigan City, Ind., March 
2d, 1844, 

There have been many excellent instructors among the great num- 
ber employed, during the long period since the establishment of the 
academy, but we must limit our notices to two administrations, one 
among the earliest, the other recent in the history of the academy. 

Caleb Butler is a name which always will be conspicuous in the 
history of‘Lawrence Academy, and of the town of Groton. He was 
chosen Principal in 1802, and succeeded his friend and fellow towns- 
man, Mr. Richardson, who had served successfully a term of three 
years. 

Mr. Butler soon became known as one of the best instructors of 
that period, and his school enjoyed a long season of uninterrupted 
prosperity. He was graduated at Dartmouth in 1800, with the first 
honors of his class, and ever after enjoyed the special confidence and 
regard of President Wheelock, of that Institution. 

Few institutions have furnished more graduates, distinguished in 
every honorable calling and profession, than Groton Academy, during 
the first twenty five years of its history, and most of these were pu- 
pils of Mr. Butler. Among the college graduates of this period, we 
find the names of Hon. Henry A. Buitarp, Hon. Josepn G. Ken- 
patt, Hon. Isaac Fietcner who were members of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress of the United States; of Hon. Erner 
Sueptey, Senator of the United States from Maine, and afterwards 
Chief Justice of the same state; of Hon. Amos Kenpatt, of the 
city of Washington; of Hon. Jozt Parker, Chief Justice of the 
state of New Hampshire, and now Professor of Law in Harvard Uni- 
versity; of Rev. Cates J. Texwey, D. D., of Newport, Rhode Island, 
and afterwards of Wethersfield Conn., who was the valedictorian of 
the class of 1801, at Dartmouth, of which Daniel Webster was a 
member; of Rev. Jamzs Watxer, D. D., President of Harvard Uni- 
versity; of Hon. Luraer Lawrence, of Lowell,—and Hon. Joun P. 
BieExow, of Boston ; of Rev. ANpREw Bicetow, D. D., of Boston,—Rev. 
Grorce G. Ineersout, D.D., Rev. J. D. Farnsworta,—Rev. Rurvs 
Nurtine, Professor in Western Reserve College, and Rev. Wirrnrop 
Bamtey, tutor of Bowdoin College. During the same period, a large 
number of ‘pupils were fitted for mercantile and other professions, 
some of whom have become hardly less distinguished than those who 
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entered college. Of these we can only mention the names of the 
five brothers of the Lawrence family. Lurner,—was a graduate of Har- 
vard, and a lawyer by profession for many years, but who afterwards 
turned his attention to manufacturing in the city of Lowell. Assort, 
—was the founder of the Lawrence Scientific school at Cambridge, and 
Minister of the United States at the Court of St. James. Amos and 
Wi11114M,—were the munificent benefactors of the academy which now 
bears their name, and of many other Literary Institutions—Samuk1, a 
merchant in Boston—alone survives. A large number of ladies 
were educated at this period, several of whom in their station have 
become hardly less eminent than those of the other sex already 
noticed. 

After his long and honorable career as an instructor, Mr. Butler 
spent the remainder of his life in the practice of his profession as a 
lawyer, and in various civic offices and employments. He was always 
interested in literary and scientific pursuits. During the last year of 
his life he read through the entire works of Horace, with all the Latin 
notes and Excursus of the Delphini edition—using constantly 
and critically, the standard edition of Doering, as a reference. The 
year previous he read Virgil entire, in the same thorough manner. 
He had not read Horace since his college days, more than half a cen- 
tury previous. In May, 1854, a few months previous to his death, 
he calculated the great eclipse of the sun, of that year, and made 
most careful preparations to observe that event. In July following, 
oceurred the Jubilee Festival of Lawrence, in which he took the deep- 
est interest, and in whose presence and address delivered on that 
occasion, the greatest interest was felt by all present. The old grad- 
uates were present in great numbers, to welcome their venerable 
instructor. The generation with whom he then was living, had 
never known him asa teacher, but only as a useful citizen, as the 
Historian of the town of Groton, and as the faithful legal adviser of 
the widow and the orphan, whose interests were often entrusted to 
his hands. But on that Jubilee festival, the great and honored of 
the land, came from distant places to visit the scenes of their early 
youth, and pay a tribute of respect to their early instructor. 

So great had been the changes of the town in the lapse of fifty 
years, that one of the Alumni said there was nothing remaining but 
“Mount Wachusett in the distance, and Caleb Butler on the spot.” 
Mr, Butler gave a most interesting speech at the dinner table, in 
which he presented in a striking manner, the “contrasts of the ‘ old 
times’ and the new.” At the close, he addressed a few valedictory 
words to his own pupils, who all rose up before him, to receive his 
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last benediction. Among them were the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 
Hon. Amos Kendall, Rev. President Walker, Hon. Joel Parker, Hon. 
Mr. Bigelow, Rev. Dr. Bigelow, Mr. Samuel Lawrence, and very many 
others. “It was a touching sight,” said Mr. Means, in his account 
of the festival, “to behold those persons, some of them so greatly 
distinguished, taking this respectful attitude before the gray-haired 
teacher of their early years.” 

A few days later Mr. Butler was permitted with his partner to cel- 
ebrate their “Golden Wedding.” In the month of September his 
fatal sickness was induced by an accidental fall from one of the fruit 
trees of his garden. In the early part of his sickness, before the ap- 
prehension of its fatal termination had been felt, he remarked that 
the lot of Horace, was his own, in being nearly killed by a similar 
accident, and quoted the imprecations of the poet in the third book 
of the Odes, against the tree which had so nearly taken the life of its 
owner. He died Oct. 7th, 1854, aged 78. , 

The funeral of Mr. Butler took place on one of the most beautiful 
days of autumn. A sermon on the occasion was preached by Rev. 
Crawford Nightingale, pastor of the first parish, which was published 

“on the day of the Bi-centennial celebration of the town of Groton, 
Oct. 31st, 1855. 

The accession of the Rev. James Means, to the office of Pr‘ncipal, 
in 1845, marks the beginning of a new financial era in the history of 
the institution. No teacher ever entered upon a new sphere of labor 
ander more powerful stimulants to faithful effort than Mr. Means, and 
the success of a Jong and prosperous administration fully justified the 
selection of the Trustees in his appointment. 

Mr. Means was a native of Amherst, N. H.,a graduate of Bow- 
doin college, and of Andover seminary, and had been a settled pastor 
five years, at Concord, Massachusetts. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the school, there was united in the office of the Preceptor- 
ship, the functions of an authorized minister of the gospel. It is 
well known that Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, deemed it of the utmost im. 
portance that the head master of a great public school, should for 
the sake of moral and religious considerations alwa¥s be a preacher, 
and so deeply did he prize the advantage which the sacred office 
gave him as a moral teacher, that when the post of chaplain became 
vacant, he sought for the place, and through all his subsequent career 
fulfilled its daily duties, as well as the duties of preacher on the Sab- 
bath, without compensation. The famous Rugby Chapel Sermons 
were the result in part, of his labors as a Christian teacher. 

“The connection of Mr. Means with the academy, continued till 
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August, 1852, and was then terminated by the resignation of his 
substitute, Mr. Gordon, on account of ill health, while he was him- 
self in Europe, on leave of absence—“ and too far away for any ex- 
tension of his arrangements with the Trustees.” 

About the time Mr. Means was appointed Principal, commenced 
that period which he in his Jubilee address so fitly termed the “ period 
of reward” and which succeeded as a “ third stage” that long period 
of economy, which began with Mr. Richardson’s administration, and 
had always continued, until the Lawrence benefactions relieved the 
institution from further embarrassment. 

This period, as we have seen, was not unproductive of good, as 
the reward of faithful service on the part of the teachers and 
Trustees. The few thousands of capital given as a state endowment, 
were well invested. The first age when there were no proper endow- 
ments, Mr. Means aptly designated as “the period of faith.” 

Mr. Means was a near relative by marriage of Mr. Amos Lawrence, 
and he was made fully acquainted with, and entered heartily into all 
the plans of renovation and enlargement which had been formed by 
Mr. Lawrence in relation to the academy. The school buildings were 
greatly enlarged, the number of teachers was increased, the course 
of studies was extended, and a large library collected which now 
numbers over four thousand volumes. 

When the first generation of Trustees and teachers had passed, the 
relative condition of Groton academy, both as to finances and literary 
rank were not equal to that of the first fifteen or twenty years of the 
present century. Though the funds were never ample, nor the course 
of studies extensive, or the amount of instruction great as compared 
with a first class academy of the present day, yet in the period just 
referred to, not so much was demanded of such an institution as was 
required twenty-five years later in consequence of the new impulse 
then given to the entire system of college education throughout the 
land, and especially in New England. 

Andover, Exeter, the Boston Latin School, and a few other institu- 
tions, by reason of ample endowments, were able to keep pace with 
the onward progress of education. In the meantime the policy of 
the Commonwealth became entirely changed in respect to academies 
and colleges. 

The patronage so liberally given at the beginning of the century, 
was withdrawn, and the common school system with its gradations 
alone received the sympathy of the state, while the theory gradually 
gained ground among the people, and was frequently advocated in 
the legislature, that the interests of the local schools sustained by 
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public tax, and the interests of the higher seminaries established and 
endowed for the general wants of the community, were in their na- 
ture diverse, and in their operations and results antagonistical to each 
other. Such a theory was disastrous to the welfare of schools of 
every grade, inasmuch as having a common end in view to subserve 
the public good, if any class in the entire system of instruction suf- 
fers, all the other departments of instruction must also suffer. 

It is most evident that the continued operations of those causes of 
decline here indicated, would ultimately have reduced Groton academy 
to the present condition of very many of the ancient academies of 
Massachusetts, which once enjoyed the fostering care of the state, and 
were supported by the public patronage and sympathy, but which are 
now little more than local schools, having the same possible ends to 
accomplish as are embraced in the functions of what is called the 
high school, in the graded system of local public instruction. 

The Lawrence benefactions were received most opportunely to 
interrupt the farther tendency to localization, and to restore to the 
institution once more the character of an ancient New England acad- 
emy, by rendering it possible in the possession of ample funds that 
the demands of the public at large should be met in relation to a 
seminary established for universal, and not merely local purposes. 
Thus a great public want is supplied in adding one more seminary to 
that grade of schools intermediatesbetween the public local schools 
and the colleges or universities. With the last class of institutions, a 
first class academy is in a state of close affiliation and inter-dependence, 
having a constitution and system of administration almost exactly 
similar. 

-To the abundant details in the historical’ sketches of Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Means, we must refer our readers for the particular benefactions 
which have been lavished on this highly favored institution. 

We have already referred to the state endowment made in 1797, 
in the form of a grant of a half town-ship of Maine land. The fund 
arising from the sale of this land, amounted in 1825, to $7,420. 
That year a legacy was received from Hannah Brazer, the widow of 
James Brazer, Esq., which subsequently added to the funds of the 
academy nearly $3000. 

The first donation of Amos Lawrence was made in 1838, and con- 
sisted of valuable books and philosophical apparatus. “From this 
time forward,” says Mr. Means, “the gratitude of the board of Trus- 
tees, was not allowed to have rest. At first they were met by resolu- 
tions of thanks, but during my connection with the school, they be- 
came so incessant, that it was impossible to report them. Besides 
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the repairs of buildings the gift of apparatus and books, the deed of 
the Brazer estate (amounting with repairs to $5,600,) the establish- 
ment of twelve scholarships at Bowdoin, Williams and Wabash col- 
leges for students from this academy, it was my custom, at his 
request, to report to him the case of indigent students, whose wants 
he promptly supplied, and whenever I wished urgently for money to 
pay some teacher, he supplied it. A rough estimate which I made 
of his benefactions to this academy shows that he expended from 
twenty-two to twenty-five thousand dollars. And yet not a cent 
appeared in the productive capital of the Trustees. This was charity 
without ostentation. His brother William gave more than Amos, 
and more of that which he gave remains to this day in a productive 
form. Of more than forty-five thousand dollars provided for the acad- 
emy by Mr. William Lawrence, forty thousand will remain in the 
hands of the Trustees for purposes of instruction, i.e., while out of 
all that was given by Mr. Amos Lawrence not one cent was designed 
to be or now remains among the cash funds of the academy.” 

In this connection Mr. Means quoted from the then unpublished 
correspondence of Mr. Amos Lawrence, the following most interest- 
ing extracts, which go to show the noble motives which influenced 
Mr. Amos Lawrence in the gifts he made to the school. 

Of the library he says in one of his letters : 

“T trust it will be second to no other in the country except Cam- 
bridge, and that the place will become a favorite resort of students 
of all ages, before another fifty years have passed away.” 

This library was entirely the gift of Mr. Lawrence, and the books 
were mostly selected by his own hand. 

When he presented a cabinet of medals he wrote as follows : 

“TI present them to the Institution in the name of my grandsons, 
Francis William, and Arthur Lawrence, in the hope and expectation 
of implanting among their early objects of regard, this school, so 
dear to us brothers of the old race, and which was more dear to our 
honored father, who labored with his hands, and gave from his scanty 
means, in the beginning, much more in proportion than we are re- 
quired to do, if we place it at the head of this class of institutions, 
by furnishing all it can want.” 

The principal benefactor of this academy, was Mr. William Law- 
rence. From the extract already quoted from Mr. Means’ Jubilee 
Address, it appears that he gave, in the form of permanent funds, a 
sum which will amount to $45,000, when the limit of accumulation 
has been reached. 

Besides this large fund, he gave in 1846, the sum of $5000, for 
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general purposes. ‘ With this sum, the Trustees were enabled to 
enlarge the academy buildings, to embellish the grounds, and to en- 
close the entire plot with a very substantial fence, the front side of 
which was constructed of iron, after a very beautiful pattern. From 
the avails of this gift, a suitable bell was also purchased for the Insti- 
tution. 

It is not necessary to enlarge respecting the benefactions of Mr. 
William Lawrence, since a tribute to his character and memory is 
paid in the present number of this Journal. 

In relation to Mr. Amos Lawrence, the “Life and Correspondence,” 
recently published by his son, William R. Lawrence, M. D., will fur- 
nish the most abundant illustrations of all that adorned the character 
of that most excellent lover of his race. Other literary institutions 
besides the academy of his native town, shared largely in the gifts 
lavished by his hand. 

It is most earnestly desired that the illustrious example of Wil- 
liam and Amos Lawrence may be imitated by men of wealth, in the 
endowment of academies and other higher seminaries of learning in 
our land. : 

Such endowments are ever-flowing streams of good to mankind. 
As memorials, they are more precious than monuments erected to 


honor great warriors and statesmen. The grateful scholars of New 
England, shall in every coming age, repeat the names of Par.ps, 
Wuuistoy, and Lawrencs, with “perpetual benedictions.” 





V. MILTON ON EDUCATION. 





To make this Journal the repository of the History and Literature 
of the great subject to which it is exclusively devoted, we shall enrich 
our pages from time to time with some of the most valuable contri- 
butions which have been made in past years by eminent scholars and 
educators, either in independent treatises, or occasional suggestions, 
for the improvement of systems, institutions or methods of education. 
With this view, and because of its large scope and generous spirit, 
and not because its details are of immediate use, we republish the 
Tractate of John Milton, the most resplendent name for genius and 
culture, in prose and poetry, in English literature, on the reforming of 
education, which he deemed “ one of the greatest and noblest designs 
that can be thought on ”—“the only genuine source of political and 
individual liberty, the only true safeguard of states, the bulwark of 
their prosperity and renown.” The design of this essay—first pub- 
lished amid the revolutionary upbreak of English society, in the year 
1644—was not to unfold a scheme of general education, necessarily 
limited and superficial in its course of study, but to map out the vast 
domain of literature and science, which pupils of ample leisure 
and fortune, and of the highest industry, and emulative ardor, with 
teachers of the best learning and genius, could successfully traverse 
and master. Its aim was far beyond anything attained at that day 
by the university scholars of England, and its details anticipates re- 
forms in the direction of practical science, which after the lapse of 
two hundred years, are now likely to be generally introduced into 
the educational schemes of that country. Its diligent perusal can 
not but inflame any ingenuous mind “ with a love of study and the ad- 
miration of virtue,” and its precepts faithfully followed, can not but 
fit men “to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offi- 
ces, both private and public, of peace and war.” We can not more 
appropriately introduce this essay than by an account of Milton’s 
education, principally in his own vigorous and eloquent prose. 

John Milton was born in London on the 9th of December, 1608. 
His father was a man of education and property, and gave his son 
every facility for acquiring a consummate education. To his moth- 
er’s excellence of character and deeds of charity, Milton bears willing 
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testimony in his second eloquent defence of the people of Eng- 
land. His early training was partly under a private tutor, named 

. Thomas Young, a man of learning and piety, who inspired his pupil 
with respect and affection ; and partly in one of the public schools 
of London, that of St. Paul’s, then presided over by Alexander Gill. 
On the 12th of February he entered a pensioner, [not dependent on 
the foundation for support, but paid for his board and tuition] of 
Christ's College, in the University at Cambridge, being sixteen years 
and°*two months old. After a residence of seven years, devoted to 
literature and the arts, as then taught , he left in the year 1632, hav- 
ing taken in regular course, the two degrees of bachelor and master 
of arts.* 

“On quitting the university, Milton took up his abode with his fa- 
ther, who had purchased a property in the village of Horton, in 
Buckinghamshire, devoting himself to the most thorough and 
comiprehensive course of reading—“beholding the bright coun- 
tenance of Truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies,” 
and embodying his observations of nature and his pure and beautiful 
imaginings into the immortal verse of L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, of 
Lycidas and Comus; and above all, moulding and consolidating 
his own character and life into “a true poem ; that is, a composition 
and pattern of the best and honorablest things.” 

Of this period of his life, in his apology, Milton says,—“My morn- 
ing haunts are, where they should be, at home, not sleeping, or concoct- 
ing the surfeits of an irregular feast, but up and stirring; in win- 
ter, often ere the sound of any bell awake men to Jabor, or to devo- 
tion; in summer, as oft with the bird that first rouses, or not much 
tardier; to read good authors, or cause them to be read, till the atten- 

tion be weary, of memory have it full fraught; then with useful and 
generous labors, preserving the body’s health and hardiness, to render 
lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedience to the mind, to religion, 
and our country’s liberty, when it shall require firm hearts in sound 
bodies to stand and cover their stations.” Milton made no pretension 
to a life without “some recreating intermission of labor and serious 
things,”—but sought in cheerful conversation, and with the harmonies 





* To one of his opponents, who asserted that he had been “ vomited out of the University 
after having spent there a riotous youth, he replied in his “ Apology for Smectymnuus ; ”— 
“It hath given me an apt occasion to acknowledge publicly, with all grateful mind the more 
than ordinary favor and respect which I found, above any of my equals, at the hands of 
those courteous and learned men, the Fellows of the College, wherein I spent some years, 
who at my parting, after Thad taken two degrees, as the manner is signified, many ways, 
how much better it would content them if I could stay, as by many letters full of kindness 
and loving respect, both before that time, and Jong after, I was assured of their singular good 
affection toward me.” 
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of music heard or performed, and in lofty fable and romance, 
to retouch his spirit to fresh issues, and prepare himself for hardier 
tasks. ' 

“ Next—for hear me out now, readers, that I may tell whither my 
younger feet wandered,—I betook me among those lofty fables and 
romances which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of knighthood 
founded by our victorious kings, and from hence had in renown over 
all Christendom. There I read, in the oath of every knight, that he 
should defend to the expense of his best blood, or even of his life, if 
it so befall him, the honor and chastity of virgin or matron; from 
whence even then I learned what a noble virtue chastity sure must 
be, to the defence of which so many worthies, by such dear adven- 
ture of themselves had sworn. Also this my mind gave me, that every 
free and gentle spirit, without that oath, ought to be born a knight, 
nor needed to expect the gilt spur, or the laying a sword upon his 
shoulder to stir him up, both by his counsel and his arms, to secure 
and protect the weakness of attempted chastity ;” and then those 
books, read in hours of recreation, “ proved to him so many incite- 
ments to the love and observation of virtue.” But his strong protec- 
tion against the seductions of vice was not in the laureat fraternity 
of poets, or the shady spaces of philosophy, but his early home reli- 
gious culture. “ Last of all,—not in time, but as perfection is last, 
that care was always had of me, with my earliest capacity, not to be 
negligently trained in the precepts of the Christian religion.” 

But his education was not yet complete. On the death of his 
mother, he visited the continent, and especially Italy, “the seat of 
civilization, and the hospitible domicil of every species of erudition.” 
In a tour of fifteen months, he made the personal acquaintance of 
several men of genius, “ whose names the world will not willingly let 
die ;” among them, Grotius, and Galileo; and was everywhere re- 
ceived by men of learning, on a footing of equality, which only great 
conversational powers and sound scholarship could sustain. Of this 
portion of his life, we fortunately have a brief record from his own 
pen in reply to some utterly unfounded charges of his unscrupulous 
assailants, both as to his motives for travel, and his manner of life 
while abroad. 

“On my departure, the celebrated Henry Wooston, who had long 
been king James’ ambassador at Venice, gave me a signal proof of 
his regard, in an elegant letter which he wrote, breathing not only 
the warmest friendship, but containing some maxims of conduct 
which I found very useful in my travels. The noble Thomas Scuda- 
more, king Charles’ ambassador, to whom I carried letters of recom- 
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mendation, received me most courteously at Paris. His lordship 
gave me a card of introduction to the learned Hugo Grotins, at that 
time ambassador from the Queen of Sweden to the French court: 
whose acquaintance I anxiously desired, and to whose house I was 
accompanied by some of his lordship’s friends. A few days after, 
when I set out for Italy, he gave me letters to the English merchants 
on my route, that they might show me any civilities in their power. 

Taking ship at Nice, I arrived at Genoa, and afterwards visited 
Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence. In the latter city, which I have always 
more particularly esteemed for the elegance of its dialect, its genius 
and its taste, I stopped about two months, when I contracted an 
intimacy with many persons of rank and learning, and was a con- 
stant attendant at their literary parties; a practice which prevails 
there, and tends so much to the diffusion of knowledge and the pres- 
ervation of friendship. 

No time will ever abolish the agreeable recollections which I cher- 
ish of Jacob Gaddi, Carolo Dati, Cultellero, Bonomotthai, Clement- 
illo, Francisco, and many others, 

From Florence I went to Siena, thence to Rome, where, after I had 
spent about two months in viewing the antiquities of that renowned 
city, where I experienced the most friendly attentions from Lucas 
Holstein, and other learned and ingenious men, I continued my route 
to Naples. There I was introduced by a certain recluse, with whom I 
had traveled from Rome, to John Baptista Manso, Marquis of Villa, a 
nobleman of distinguished rank and authority, to whom Torquato 
Tasso, the illustrious poet, inscribed his book on friendship. 

During my stay he gave me singular proofs of his regard ; he him- 
self conducted me around the city, and to the palace of the viceroy : 
and more than once paid me a visit at my lodgings. On my depart- 
ure he gravely apologized for not having shown me more civility, 
which he said he had been restrained from doing, because I had spo- 
ken with so little reserve on matters of religion. When I was pre- 
paring to pass over into Sicily and Greece, the melancholy intelligence 
which I received of the civil commotions in England, made me alter 
my purpose, for I thought it base to be traveling for amusement 
abroad, while my fellow citizens were fighting for liberty at home. 
While I was on my way back to Rome, some merchants informed me 
that the English Jesuits had formed a plot against me, if I returned 
to Rome, because I had spoken too freely on religion; for it was a 
rule which I laid down to myself in those places, never to first begin 
any conversation on religion; but if any questions were put to me 
concerning my faith, to declare it without reserve or fear. I never- 
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theless, returned to Rome. I took no steps to conceal either my per- 
son or my character; and for about the space of two months I again 
openly defended, as I had done before, the reformed religion, in the 
very metropolis of popery. By the favor of God, I got safe back to 
Florence, where I was received with as much affection as if I had 
returned to my native country. There I stopped as many months as 
I had done before, except that I made an excursion for a few days to 
Lucca; and, crossing the Apenines, passed through Bologna and 
Ferrara to Venice. After I had spent a month surveying the curios- 
ities of thisecity, and had put on board the ship the books which I 
had collected in Italy, I proceeded through Verona and Milan and 
along the Leman lake to Geneva. 

The mention of this city brings to my recollection the slandering 
More, and makes me again call the Deity to witness, that in all those 
places in which vice meets with so little discouragement, and is 
practiced with so little shame, I never once deviated from the path 
of integrity and virtue, and perpetually reflected that, though my 
conduct might escape the notice of men, it could not elude the 
inspection of God. At Geneva l held daily conferences with John 
Deodati, the learned professor of Theology. Then pursuing my for- 
mer route through France, I returned to my native country, after an 
absence of one year and about three months: at the time when 
Charles having broken the peace, was renewing what is called the 
Episcopal war with the Scots, in which the royalists being routed in 
the first encounter, and the English being universally and justly dis- 
affected, the necessity of his affairs at last obliged him to convene a 
parliament. As soon as I was able I hired a spacious house in the 
city for myself and my books; where I again with rapture renewed 
my literary pursuits, and where I calmly awaited the issue of the 
contest, which I trusted to the wise conduct of Providence, and to 
the courage of the people.” 

Thus equipped by genius, “the inspired gift of God rarely vouch- 
safed, but yet to some in every nation,” by learning at once elegant 
and profound, and by travel, under the most favorable opportunities 
of studying works of art, and of intercourse with refined society, and 
with aspirations of the most honorable achievements for the good of 
his race, and the glory of God, Milton did not feel it below his posi- 
tion or his hopes to become a teacher, to compose school-books, and to 
employ his great abilities in pointing out “the right path of a virtu- 
ous and noble education,—laborious indeed at the first ascent, but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect, and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.” 

No. 5.—[Vou. 11 No. 1.]—5. 
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“4: What he might have accomplished in his own school, if he had 

1 eonverted it into an “ Acapemy,” such as he described in his Tractate, 
which was to be “at once both school and university for a complete 
and generous education,” except in mere professional training; had 
fhe devoted himself unreservedly, for any considerable time, to this 
‘work, with text-books of his own composing,* and with pupilst capable 
of receiving his instruction with the same acuteness of wit and appre- 
hension, the same industry and thirst after knowledge as the instructor 
‘was imbued with,” is now only left to conjecture. Apart from the 
direct fruit of his teaching, in giving to his country @succession of 
well-trained youth, a portion, at least, imbued with bis own ingenuous 
and noble ardor, “inflamed with the love of learning and the admira- 
tion of virtue, and stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave 
men and worthy patriots, dear to God, and famous to all ages,”—his 
example would indirectly have elevated the office of educator of the 
young in public estimation, and demonstrated the wisdom of securing 
for it the best talent and highest culture of the community. But the 
‘times called for such talents and scholarship as he possessed, in other 
walks less retired and peaceful; and, “ when God commands to take 
the trumpet and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not in man’s 
‘will what he shall say, or what he shall conceal.” And, he did take 
the trumpet, and, in defence of the people of England, and of their 
right to institute a republican government, and of the liberty of the press, 
‘and of conscience in matters of religion, against prelates, priests, and 
‘kings, and their hirelings, he blew a blast, again and again, “of which 
all Europe rang, from side to side.” And, although it was his lot to 
fall on “evil times and evil tongues,”—to see “the good old cause” 
of the commonwealth shipwrecked, and every species of licentious- 
ness roll in like a flood over the land which he would gladly have 
made to smile with the triumphs of temperance, frugality, knowledge, 
and liberty, yet, not bating one jot of heart or hope, in his blind- 
ness and disappointment, he addressed himself to the achievement of 
his great poem, the Parapise Lost. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Milton, with that spirit of depreciation 
which breathes throughout his notice of Milton's opinions, character 
vand life, and which was prompted by his hatred of the great poet's 
religious and political sentiments, makes the following remarks on the 
educational Jabors of our author. 

“Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look with some degree 





* Milton was the author of a Latin Grammar, a Treatise on Logic, and a Latin Lexicon 
t This is the language of one of his pupils, who adds that such teaching, with the right sort 
of youth, would have produced “.pradigiee-of wit [mind] and learning.” 
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of merriment on great promises and small performance, on the man 
who hastens home, because his countrymen are contending for their 
liberty, and, when he reaches the scene of action, vapors away his 
patriotism in a private boarding-school. This is the period of his life 
from which all his biographers seem inclined to shrink. They are 
unwilling that Milton should be degraded to a school-master ; but, 
since it cannot be denied that he taught boys, one finds out that he 
taught for nothing, and another that his motive was only zeal for the 
propagation of learning and virtue; and, all tell what they do not 
know to be true, only to excuse an act which no wise man will con- 
sider as, in itself, disgraceful. His father was alive; his allowance 
was not ample, and he supplied its deficiencies by an honest and use- 
fal employment. 

It is told that, in the art of education, he performed wonders ; and, 
a formidable list is given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were 
read in Aldergate street by youth between ten and fifteen or sixteen 
years of age. Those who tell or receive these stories should consider 
that nobody can be taught faster than he can learn. The speed of 
the horseman must be limited by the power of the horse. Every 
man that has ever undertaken to instruct others can tell what slow 
advances he has been able to make, and how much patience it requires 
to recall vagrant inattention, to stimulate sluggish indifference, and.to 
rectify absurd misapprehension. 

The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach something mdre 
solid than the common literature of schools, by reading those authors 
that treat of physical subjects: such as the Georgick, and astronomi- 
cal treatises of the ancients. This was a scheme of improvement 
which seems to have busied many literary projectors of that age. 
Cowley, who had more means than Milton of knowing what was 
wanting to the embellishments of life, formed the same plan of edu- 
cation in his imaginary college. 

But, the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, and the 
sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, are not the great 
or the frequent business of the human mind. Whether we provide 
for action or conversation, whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, 
the first requisite is the religious and moral knowledge of right and 
and wrong; the next is an acquaintance with the history of mankind, 
and with those examples which may be said to embody truth, and 
prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. Prudence and Jus- 
tice are virtues and excellencies of all times and of all places; we are 
perpetually moralists, but we are geometricians only by chance. Our 
intercourse with intellectual nature is necessary ; our speculations upon 
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thatter are voluntary, and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such 
fare emergency that one may know another half his life, without 
being able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but, his 
moral and prudential character immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools that supply most 
axioms of prudence, most principles of moral truth, and most mate- 
rials for conversation ; and, these purposes are best served by poets, 
orators, and historians. 

Let me not be censured for this digression, as pedantic or paradoxi- 
eal; for, if I have Milton against me, I have Socrates on my side. It 
was his labor to turn philosophy from the study of nature to specula- 
tions upon life; but, the innovators whom I oppose are turning off 
attention from life to nature. They seem to think that we are placed 
here to watch the growth of plants, or the motions of the stars. So- 
crates was rather of opinion that what we had to learn was, how to 
do good, and avoid evil. r 

Orls cos sv psyapores xaxov)’ ay ibove reruxlas. 

Of institutions, we may judge by their effects. From this wonder- 
working academy, I do not know that there ever proceeded any man 
very eminent for knowledge: its only genuine product, I believe, is a 
small history of poetry, written in Latin, by his nephew, Philips, of 
which, perhaps, none of my readers has ever heard.* 

That in his school, as in every thing else which he undertook, he 
labored with great diligence, there is no reason for doubting. One 
part of his method deserves general imitation. He was careful to 
instruct his scholars in religion. Every Sunday was spent upon the- 
ology; of which he dictated a short system, gathered from the 
writers that were then fashionable in the Dutch universities. 

He set his pupils an example of hard study and spare diet; only 
mow and then he allowed himself to pass a day of festivity and 
indulgence with some gay gentlemen of Gray’s Inn.” 

To these disparaging remarks we add a few sensible comments, by 
Rev. John Mitford, in his elegantly written life, prefixed to Pickering’s 
Aldine edition of Milton’s Poetical Works. 

“The system of education which he adopted was deep and compre- 
hensive; it promised to teach science with language, or rather, to 
make the study of languages subservient to the acquisition of scien- 
tific knowledge. Dr. Johnson has severely censured this method of 
instruction, but with arguments that might not unsuccessfully be met. 


* We may be sure, at least, that Dr. Johnson had never seen the book he speaks of ; for it 
fs entirely composed in English, though its title begins with two Latin words, “ Theatram 
Poetarum ; or, a complete Collection of the Poets, &c.,” a circumstance that probably misled 
the biographer of Milton. 
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The plan recommended by the authority of Milton seems to be chiefly 
liable to objection, from being too extensive; and, while it makes 
authors of all ages contribute to the development of science, it, of 
course, must reject that careful selection, which can alone secure the 
cultivation of the taste. We may also reply to Johnson that, although 
all men are not designed to be astronomers, or geometricians, a 
knowledge of the principles on which the sciences are built, and the 
reasonings by which they are conducted, not only forms the most 
exact discipline which the mind can undergo, giving to it comprehen- 
sion and vigor; but, is the only solid basis on which an investigation 
of the laws of nature can be conducted, or those arts improved that 
tend to the advantage of society, and the happiness of mankind. 

Johnson says, we are not placed here to watch the planets, or the 
motion of the stars, but todo good. But, good is done in various 
ways, according to opportunities offered, and abilities conferred; a 
man whose natural disposition, or the circumstances of whose educa- 
tion lead to pursue astronomical discoveries, or the sublime specula- 
tions. of geometry, is emphatically doing good to others, as he is 
extending the boundaries of knowledge, and to himself, as he is 
directing the energies of his mind to subjects of the most exalted 
contemplation.” 

Having, in the foregoing extract from Dr. Johnson, introduced an 
ungenerous fling of that great but prejudiced writer against the pat- 
riotism of Joun Mizron, because, in the absence of any other oppor- 
tunity of being equally useful to the cause in which his heart was 
enlisted, and until he was summoned by the parliament of England 
and its great Protector, “to address the whole collective body of peo- 
ple, cities, states, and councils of the wise and eminent, through the 
wide expanse of anxious and listening Europe,” he saw fit to employ 
his great abilities in illustrating, by pen and example, the true princi- 
ples and method of a generous and thorough education, “the only 
genuine source of political and individual liberty,—the only true safe- 
guard of states,” and to defend the cause of civil and religious freedom 
by his publications,—we will let the great champion of the common- 
wealth of England speak for himself, and refresh the patriotism of 
our own times by a few of his burning words, uttered over two 
hundred years: ago in his “ Defensio Secunda pro Populo Anglicano.” 


“ But against this dark array of long received opinions, superstitions, obloquy. 
and fears, which some dread even more than the enemy, himeelf, the English had 
tw contend ; and all this under the light of better information, and favored by an 
impulse from above, they overcame with such singular enthusiasm and bravery, 
that, great as were the numbers engaged in the contest, the grandeur of concep- 
tion and loftiness of spirit which were universally displayed, merited fur each indi- 
vidual more than a mediocrity of fame ; and Britain, which was formerly styled 
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the hot bed of tyranny, will hereafter deserve to be celebrated for endless ages, as 
a soll most genial to the growth of liberty. During the mighty struggle, no 
anarchy, no licentiousness was seen ; no illusions of glory, no extravagant emula- 
tion of the ancients inflamed them with a thirst for ideal liberty; but the recti- 
tude of their lives, and the sobriety of their habits, taught them the only true and 
safe road to real liberty, and they took up arms only to defend the sanctity of the 
laws and the rights of conscience. 
Relying on the divine assistance, they used every honorable exertion to break 
the yoke of slavery; of the praise of which, though I claim no share to myself, 
yet I can easily repel any charge which may be adduced against me, either of 
want of courage or want of zeal. For though I did not participate in the toils or 
of the war, yet I was at the same time engaged in a service not less haz- 
ardous to myself, and more beneficial to my fellow citizens, nor, in the adverse 
turns of our affairs, did I ever betray any symptoms of pusilanimity and dejection, 
or show myself more afraid than became me of malice or of death ; for since from 
my youth I was devoted to the pursuits of literature, and my mind had always 
been stronger than my body, I did not court the labors of a camp, in which any 
common person would have been of more service than myself, but resorted to that 
employment in which my exertions were likely to be of most avail. Thus, with 
the better part of my frame I contributed as much as possible to the good of my 
country, and to the success of the glorious cause in which we were engaged ; and 
I thought if God willed the success of such glorious achievements, it was equally 
to his will that there should be others by whom those achievements 
should be recorded with dignity and elegance; and that the truth which had been 
defended by arms, should also be defended by reason, which is the best and only 
itimate means of defending it. Hence, while I applaud those who were victo- 
rious in the field, I will not complain of the province which was assigned me, but 
rather congratulate myself upon it and thank the Author of all good for having 
placed me ina station which may be an object of envy to others rather than of 
t to myself. 
am far from wishing to make any vain or arrogant comparisons, or to speak 
ostentatiously of myself; but, in a cause so great and glorious, and particularly 
on an oceasion when I am called by the general suffrage to defend the very 
defenders of that cause, I can hardly refrain from assuming a more lofty and 
swelling tone than the simplicity of an exordium may seem to justify: and as 
much as I may be surpassed in the powers of eloquence and copiousness of diction, 
by the illustrious orators of antiquity, yet the subject of which I treat was never 
surpassed in any age, in dignity or in interest. It has excited such general and 
such ardent expectation, that I imagine myself not in the forum or on the rostra, 
surrounded:only by the people of Athens or of Rome, but about to address in 
this as in my former defence, the whole collective body of people, cities, states, 
and councils of the wise and eminent, through the wide expanse of anxious and 
listening Europe. I seem to survey, as from a towering height, the far extended 
tracts of sea and land, and innumerable. crowds of spectators, betraying in their 
looks the liveliest, and sensations the most congenial with my own. Here I be- 
hold the stout and manly prowess of the German, disdaining servitude ; there the 
generous and lively impetuosity of the French ; on this side, the calm and stately 
valor of the Spaniard ; on that, the composed and wary magnanimity of the 
Italian. Of all the lovers of liberty and virtue, the magnanimous and the wise, 
in whatever quarter they may be found, some secretly favor, othesr openly ap- 
prove: some greet me with congratulation and applause; others who had long 
proof against conviction, at last yield themselves captive to the force of truth. 
Surrounded by congregated multitudes, I now imagine that, from the columns of 
Hercules to the Indian Ocean, I behold the nations of the earth recovering that 
liberty which they so long had lost; and that the people of this island are trans- 
porting to other countries a plant of more beneficial qualities,and more noble 
than that which Triptolemus is reported to have earried from region to 
region; that they are disseminating the blessings of civilization and freedom 
among cities, kingdoms, and nations.” 
In further notice of the charges against himself, and especially that 


his loss of sight was a judgment for using his eyes in writing against 
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the divine rights of kings, and in defence of the people of England 
for dethroning and beheading their monarch, he thus speaks : 


“ Respecting my blindness ; - _* _* I must submit to my afflic- 
tion. It is not so wretched to be blind, as it is not to be capable of enduring 
blindness. But why should I not endure a misfortune which it behooves every 
one to be prepared to endure, if it should happen; which may, in the common 
course of things, happen to any man; and which has been known to happen to 
the most distinguished and virtuous persons in history. Shall 1 mention those 
wise and ancient bards, whose misfortunes the gods are said to have compensated: 
by superior endowments, and whom men so much revered that they chose 
rather to impute their want of sight to the injustice of heaven than to their own 
want of innocence or virtue? [After citing the virtues of Tiresias, Timoleon, 
Appius Claudius, Metellus, the incomparable Doge Dandolo, and the patriarch 
Isaae—] Did not our Saviour himself clearly declare that that poor man whom he 
restored to sight had not been born blind, either on account of his own sins, or 
of the sins of his progenitors? and with respect to myself, though I have accu- 
rately examined my conduct, and scrutinized my soul, I call thee,O God, the 
searcher of hearts, to witness, that I ‘im not conscious, either in the more early, 
orin the later periods of my life, of having committed any enormity which might 
deservedly have marked me out as a fit object for such calamitous visitation. But 
since my enemies boast that this affliction is only a retribution for the transgressions 
of my pen, I again invoke the Almighty to witness, that I never, at any time, wrete 
any thing which I did not think agreeable to truth, to justice and to piety. This 
was my persuasion then, and I feel the same persuasion now. Nor was I prompted 
to such exertions by the influence of ambition, by the lust of lucre or of praise; 
it was only the conviction of duty and the feeling of patriotism, a disinterested 
passion for the extension of civil and religious liberty. 

Thus, therefore, when I was publicly solicited to write a reply to the defence of 
the royal cause, when I had to contend with the pressure of sickness, and with 
the apprehension of soor losing the sight of my remaining eye, and when my med- 
ical attendants clearly d that if [did engage in the work, it would be irre- 
parably lost, their premonitions caused no hesitation and inspired no dismay. My 
resolution was unshaken, though the alternative was the loss of my sight, or the 
desertion of duty. Let, then, the calumniators of the divine goodness cease to 
revile, or to make me the object of their superstitious imaginations. Let them con- 
sider that my situation, such as it is, is neither the object of my shame or of my 
regret; that I am not depressed by any sense of the divine displeasure, and that 
in the olace and the strength which have been infused into me from above, I 
have been able to do the will of God; that I oftener think on what he hath be- 
stowed than on what he hath withheld, and that in my consciousness of rectitude 
I feel a treasured store of tranquility and delight. 

But if the choice were necessary, I would prefer my blindness to that of my 

sadversaries ;—theirs is a cloud spread over the mind which darkens both the light 
of reason and conscience ;—mine keeps from my view only the colored surfaces 
of things, while it leaves me at liberty to contemplate the beauty and stability of 
virtue and truth. There is, asthe apostle has remarked, a way to strength through 
weakness. Let me be the most feeble creature alive, as long as my feebleness 
seems to invigorate the energies of. my rational and immortal spirit ; as long as in 
that obscurity in which I am enveloped, the light of the divine presence more 
clearly shines,—then, in proportion as I am weak, I shall be invincibly strong; 
and in proportion as I am blind, I shall more clearly see. O, that I may be per~ 
fected by feebleness and irradiated by obscurity! And indeed, in my blindness I 
enjoy, in no inconsiderable degree, the favor of the Deity, who regards me with 
more tenderness as I am able to behold nothing but himself! Alas for him whe 
insults me, who maligns and merits public execration! “For the divine law not 
only shields me from injury, but almost renders me too sucred to attack; not, 
indeed, so much from the privation of sight, as from the overshadowing of those 
heavenly wings which seem to have occasioned this obscurity, and which, when 
ioned, he is wont to illuminate with an interior light more precious and more 
pure. To this I ascribe the more tender assiduities of my friends, their soothing 
attentions, their kind visits, their reverential observances. Nor do persons of prin- 
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cipal distinction suffer me to be bereaved of comfort, when they see me bereaved 
of sight amid the exertions which I made, the zeal which I showed, and the dan- 
gers which I run for the liberty which I love. They do not strip me of the badge 
of honor which I have once worn ; they do not deprive me of the places of public 
trust to which I have been appointed, nor do they abridge my salary or emolu- 
ments. Thus, while both God and man unite in solacing me under the height of 
. my affliction, let no one lament my loss of sight in so honorable a cause!” 


After paying an eloquent tribute of gratitude and praise to Crom- 
well, Bradshaw, Fleetwood, Lambert, Desborough, Overton, Whitlocke, 
Lawrence, and others who distinguished themselves and served their 
country by their exertions in the senate and in the field, Milton closes 
with advice worthy to be held in everlasting remembrance with the 


Farewell Address of George Washington. 
“To these men, whose talents are so splendid, and whose worth has been so tho- 
roughly tried, you would, without doubt, dogight to trust the protection of our 
ies ; nor would it be easy to say to whom they might more safely be entrusted. 
Then, if you leave the church to its own government, and relieve yourself and the 
other public functionaries from a charge so onerous, and so incompatible with your 
functions ; and will no longer suffer two powers, so different as the civil and the 
ecclesiastical, to commit fornication together, and by their mutual and delusive 
aids in appearance to strengthen, but in reality to weaken, and finally to subvert 
each other ; if you shall remove all power of persecution out of the church, (but, 
persecution will never cease, so long as men are bribed to preach the gospel by a 
mercenary salary, which is forcibly extorted, rather than gratuitously bestowed, 
which serves only to poison religion and to strangle truth,) you will then effectu- 
ally have cast those money-changers out of the temple, who do not merely truckle 
with doves but with the Dove itself, with the Spirit of the Most High. Then, 
since there are often in a republic men who have the same itch for making a 
multiplicity of laws, as some poetasters have for making many verses, and, since 
laws are usually worse in proportion as they are more numerous, if you shall not 
enact so many new laws as you abolish old, which do not operate so much as 
warnings against evil, as impediments in the way of good; and, if you shall 
retain only those which are necessary, which do not confound the distinctions of 
good and evil, which, while they prevent the frauds of the wicked, do not prohibit 
the innocent freedoms of the good, which punish crimes, without interdicting 
those things which are lawful only on account of the abuses to which they may 
occasionally be exposed. For, the intention of laws is to check the commission of 
vice ; but, liberty is the best school of virtue, and affords the strongest encourage- 
ments to the practice. Then, if you make a better provision for the education of 
our youth than has hitherto been made, if you prevent the promiscuous instruo- 
tion of the docile and the indocile, of the idle and the diligent, at the public cost, 
but reserve the rewards of learning for the learned, and of merit for the merito- 
rious. If you permit the free discussion of truth, without any hazard to the 
anthor, or any subjection to the caprice of an individual, which is the best way to 
make truth flourish and knowledge abound, the censure of the half-learned, the 
envy, the pusillanimity, or the prejudice which measures the discoveries of others, 
and, in short, every degree of wisdom, by the measure of its own capacity, will 
be prevented from doling out information to us according to their own arbitrary 
choice,. Lastly, if you shall not dread to hear any truth, or any falsehood, what- 
ever it may be, but if you shall least of all listen to those who think that they can 
never be free till the liberties of others depend on their caprice, and who attempt 
nothing with so much zéal and vehemence as to fetter, not only the bodies but the 
minds of men, who labor to introduce into the state the worst of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of their own depraved habits and pernicious opinions; you will always 
be dear to those who think not merely that their own sect or faction, but that all 
citizens, of all descriptions, should enjoy equal rights and equal laws. If there 
be any one who thinks that this is not liberty enough, he appears to me to be 
rather inflamed with the lust of ambition or of anarchy than with the love of a 
genuine and well-regulated liberty ; and particularly, since the circumstances of 
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the country, which has been so convulsed by the storms of faction, which are yet 
hardly still, do not permit us to adopt a more perfect or desirable form of govern- 
ment. 

For, it is of no little consequence, O citizens, by what principles you are gov- 
erned, either in acquiring liberty, or in retaining it when acquired. And, unless 
that liberty, which is of such a kind as arms can neither procure nor take away, 
which alone is the fruit of piety, of justice, of temperance, and unadulterated vir- 
tue, shall have taken deep root in your minds and hearts, there will not long be 
wanting one who will snatch from you by treachery what you have acqui 
arms. War has made many great whom peace makes small. If, after being 
released from the toils of war, you neglect the arts of peace, if your peace an 
your liberty be a state of warfare, if war be your only virtue, the summit of your 
praise, you will, believe me, soon find peace the most adverse to your interests. 
Your peace will be only a more distressing war; and, that which you imagined 
liberty, will prove the worst of slavery. Unless, by the means of piety, not 
frothy and loquacious, but operative, unadulterated, and sincere, you clear the 
horizon of the mind from those mists of superstition which arise from the ignor- 
ance of true religion, you will always have those who will bend your necks to the 
yoke, as if you were brutes, who, notwithstanding all your triumphs, will put you 
up to the highest bidder, as if you were mere booty made in war; and, will find 
an exuberant source of wealth in your ignorance and superstition. Unless you 
will subjugate the propensity to avarice, to ambition, and sensuality, and expel all 
luxury from yourselves and from your families, you will find that you have cher- 
ished a more stubborn and intractable despot at home than you ever encountered 
in the field; and, even your very bowels will be continually teeming with an in- 
tolerable progeny of tyrants. Let these be the first enemies whom you subdue; 
this constitutes the campaign of peace ;- these are triumphs, difficult, indeed, but 
bloodless ; and far more honorable than those trophies which are purchased only 
by slaughter and by rapine. Unless you are victors in this service, it is in vain 
that you have been victorious over the despotic enemy in the field. For, if you 
think that it is a more grand, a more beneficial, or a more wise policy, to invent 
subtle expedients for increasing the revenue, to multiply our naval and military 
force, to rival in craft the ambassadors of foreign states, to form skillful treaties 
and alliances, than to administer unpolluted justice to the people, to redress the 
injured, and to succor the distressed, and speedily to restore to every one his own, 
you are involved in a cloud of error; and, too late, will you perceive, when the 
illusion of those mighty benefits has vanished, that, in neglecting these, which you 
now think inferior considerations, you have only been precipitating your own ruin 
and despair. The fidelity of enemies and allies is frail and perishing, unless it be 
cemented by the principles of justice; that wealth and those honors, which most 
covet, readily change masters; they forsake the idle, and repair where virtue, 
where industry, where patience flourish most. Thus nation precipitates the down- 
fall of nation ; thus, the more sound part of one people subverts the more corrupt, 
thus you obtained the ascendant over the royalists. If you plunge into the same 
depravity, if you imitate their excesses, and hanker after the same vanities, you will 
become royalists as well as they, and liable to be subdued by the same enemies, or 
by others in your turn ; who, placing their reliance on the same religious princi- 
ples, the same patience, the same integrity and discretion which made you strong, 
will deservedly triumph over you who are immersed in debauchery, in the luxury 
and the sloth of kings. Then, as if God was weary of protecting you, you will 
be seen to have passed through the fire, that you might perish in the smoke ; the 
contempt which you will then experience will be great as the admiration which 
you now enjoy ; and, what may in future profit others, but can not benefit your- 
selves, you will leave a salutary proof what great things the solid reality of virtue 
and of piety might have effected, when the mere counterfeit and varnished resem- 
blance could attempt such mighty achievements, and make such considerable 
advances towards the execution. For, if either, through your want of knowledge, 
your want of constancy, or your want of virtue, attempts so noble, and actions so 
glorious, have had an issue so unfortunate, it does not, therefore, follow, that 
better men should be either less daring in their projects or less sanguine in their 
hopes. Bat, from such an abyss of corruption into which you so readily fall, no 
one, not even Cromwell himself, nor a whole nation of Brutures, if they were 
alive, could deliver you if they would, or would deliver you if they could. For, 
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who would vindicate your right of unrestrained suffrage, ér of choosing what 
Tepresentatives you liked best, merely that you might elect the creatures of your 
own faction, whoever they might be, or him, however small might be his worth, 
who.would give.you the most lavish feasts, and enable you to drink to the greatest 
excess? Thus, not wisdom and authority, but turbulence and gluttony, would 
soon exalt the vilest miscreants from our taverns and our brothels, from our towns 
and to the rank and dignity of senators. For, should the management 
of the republic be entrusted to persons to whom no one would willingly entrust 
the een of his private concerns ; and the treasury of the state be left to 
the eare of those who had lavished their own fortunes in an infamous prodigality ? 
Should they have the charge of the public purse, which they would svon convert 
into a private, by their unprincipled peeulations? Are they fit to be the legisla- 
tors of a whole people who themselves know not what law, what reason, what 
right and wrong, what crooked and straight, what licit and illicit means? who 
think that all. power consists in outrage, all dignity in the parade of insolenee? 
who neglect every other consideration for the corrupt gratification of their friend- 
abipn, or the prosecution of their resentments? who disperse their own relations 
ereatures through the provinces, for the sake of levying taxes and confiscat- 
ing goods; men, for the greater part, the most profligate and vile, who buy up for 
themselves what they pretend to expose to sale, who thence collect an exhorbitant 
mass of wealth, which they fraudulently divert from the public service ; who thus 
spread their pillage through the country, and, in a moment emerge from penury 
and _ rags to state of splendor and of wealth? Who could endure such thievish 
servants, such vicegerents of their lords? Who could believe that the masters 
and the patrons of a banditti could be the proper guardians of liberty? or, who 
would suppose that he should ever be made one hair more free by such a set of 
public functionaries, (though they might amount to five hundred elected in this 
manner from the counties and boroughs,) when among them who are the very 
guardians of li rty, and to whose custody it is committed, there must be so many 
who know not either how to use or to enjoy liberty, who neither understand the 
principles nor merit the possession? But, what is worthy of remark, those who 
are the most unworthy of liberty are wont to behave most ungratefully toward 
their deliverers. Among such persons, who would be willing either tu fight for 
liberty, or to encounter the least peril in its defence? It is not agreeable to the 
nature of things that such persons ever should be free. However much they may 
brawl about liberty, they are slaves, both at home and abroad, bat without per- 
ceiving it; and, when they do perceive it, like unruly horses that are impatient of 
the bit, they will endeavor to throw off the yoke, not from the love of genuine 
liberty, (which a good man only loves, and knows how to obtain,) but from the 
impulses of pride and little passions. But, though they often attempt it by arms, 
they will make no advances to the execution ; they may change their masters, but 
will never be able to get rid of their survitude. This often happened to the 
ancient Romans, wasted by excess, and enervated by Juxury : and, it has still more 
so been the fate of the moderns; when, after a long interval of years, they 
aspired, under the auspices of C; ntius, Nomentanus, and, afterwards, of Ni- 
eolas Rentius, who had assumed the title of Tribune of the People, to restore the 
splendor and reéstablish the government of ancient Rome. For, instead of fret- 
ting with vexation, or thinking that you can lay the blame on any one but your- 
selves, know that to be free is the same thing as to be pious, to be wise, to be 
temperate and just, to be frugal and abstinent, and, lastly, to be magnanimous and 
brave ; so, to be the opposite of all these is the same as to be a slave ; and, it usu- 
ally happens, by the appointment and, as it were, retributive justice of the Deity, 
that that people which cannot govern themselves, and moderate their passions, 
but crouch under the slavery of their lusts, should be delivered up to the sway of 
those whom they abhor, and made to submit to an involuntary servitude. It is 
i by the dictates of justice and by the constitution of nature, that 
he who, from the imbecility or derangement of his intellect, is incapable of gov- 
erning himself, should, like a minor, be committed to the government of another ; 
and, least of all, should he be appointed to superintend the affairs of others or the 
interest of the state. 
You, therefore, who wish to remain free, either instantly be wise, or, as soon 
as possible, cease to be fools; if you think slavery an intolerable evil, learn obedi- 
ence to reason and the government of yourselves; and, finally, bid adieu to your 
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dissensions, your jealousies, your superstitions, your outrages, your rapine, and 
your lusts. Unless you will spare no pains to effect this, you must be judged unfit 
both by God and mankind, to be entrusted with the possession of liberty and the 
administration of the government ; but, will rather, like a nation in a state of 
pupilage, want some active and courageous guardian to undertake the management 
of your affairs. With respect to myself, whatever turn things may take, I thought 
that my exertions on the present occasion would be serviceable to my country ; 
and, as they have been cheerfully bestowed, I hope that they have not been 
bestowed in vain. And, I have not circumscribed my defence of liberty within 
any petty circle around me, but have made it so general and comprehensive, that 
the justice and the reasonableness of such uncommon occurrences, explained and 
defended, both among my countrymen and among foreigners, and which all good 
men can not but approve, may serve to exalt the glory of my country, and to exeite 
the imitation of posterity. If the conclusion do not answer to the beginning, that 
is their concern; I have delivered my testimony, I would almost say, have 
erected a monument that will not readily be destroyed, to the reality of those 
singular and mighty achievements which were above all praise. As the epic poet, 
who adheres at all to the rules of that species of composition, does not profess to 
describe the whole life of the hero whom he celebrates, but only some particular 
action of his life, as the resentment of Achilles at Troy, the return of Ulysses, or 
the coming of Afneas into Italy ; so it will be sufficient, either for my justification 
or apology, that I have heroically celebrated at least one exploit of my country- 
men ; I pass by the rest, for who could recite the achievements of a whole people ? 
If, after such a display of courage and of vigor, you basely relinquish the path of 
virtue, if you do anything unworthy of yourselves, posterity will sit in judgment 
on your conduct. They will see that the foundations were well laid; that the 
beginning (nay, it was more than a beginning) was glorious; but, with deep 
emotions of concern, will they regret, that those were wanting who might have 
completed the stracture. They will lament that perseverance was not conjoined 
with such exertions and such virtues. They will see that there was a rich harvest 
of glory, and an opportunity afforded for the greatest achievements, but that men 
only were wanting for the execution; while they were not wanting, who could 
rightly counsel, exhort, inspire, and bind an unfading wreath of praise round the 
brows of the illustrious actors in so glorious a scene.” 


After reading these noble sentiments, we feel, with Wadsworth, that 
not only England, but our country, and the Worx» hath need of just 
such men at this crisis of affairs. 


Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour : 
The world hath need of thee. 


* * ad ° We are selfish men: 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet, thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


We pass now to Milton’s Tractate on Education, to which we have 
prepared brief Notes, referred to [1-72] in the text, which will be 
published in a subsequent article. 





TRACTATE ON EDUCATION 
A LETTER TO MASTER SAMUEL HARTLIB.* 


BY JOHN MILTON. 





Masrer Harris :—I am long since persuaded, that to say and do 
aught worth memory and imitation, no purpose or respect should 
sooner move us than simply the love of God and of mankind. Nev- 
ertheless, to write now the reforming of education, though it be one 
of the greatest and noblest designs that can be thought on, and for 
the want whereof this nation perishes, I had not yet at this time been 
induced but by your earnest entreaties and serious_conjurements ; as 
having my mind half diverted for the present in thé purstiance of some 
other assertions, the knowledge and the use of which, can not but be 
a great furtherance both to the enlargement of truth and honest liv- 
ing with much more peace. Nor should the laws of any private 
friendship have prevailed with me to divide thus, or transpose my 
formet thoughts ; but that I see those-aims, those actions which have 
won you with me the esteem of a person sent hither by some good 
providence from a far country to be the occasion and incitement of 
great good to this island. And as I hear you have obtained the same 
repute with men of most approved wisdom and some of the highest 
authority among us, not to mention the learned correspondence which 
you hold in foreign parts, and the extraordinary pains and diligence 
which you have used in this matter both here and beyond the seas, 
either by the definite will of God so ruling, or the peculiar sway of 
nature, which also is God’s working. Neither can I think, that so 
reputed and so valued as you are, you would, to the forfeit of your 
own discerning ability, impose upon me an unfit and over-ponderous 
argument; but that the satisfaction which you profess to have re- 
ceived from those incidental discourses which we have wandered into, 
hath pressed and almost constrained you into a persuasion, that what 
you require from me in this point, I neither ought nor can in con- 
science defer beyond this time both of so much need at once, and so 
much opportunity to try what God hath determined. I will not 
resist, therefore, whatever it is, either of divine or human obligement, 
that you lay upon me; but will forthwith set down in writing, as 
you request me, that voluntary idea, which hath long in silence pre- 
sented itself to me, of a better education, in extent and comprehen- 
sion far more large, and yet of time far shorter and of attainment far 
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more certain, than hath been yet in practice. Brief* I shall endeavor 
to be; for that which I have to say, assuredly this nation hath ex- 
treme need should be done sooner than spoken. To tell you, there- 
fore, what I have benefited herein among old renowned authors I 
shall spare ; and to search what many modern Januas*® and Didactics, 
more than ever I shall read, have projected, my inclination leads me 
not. But if you can accept of these few observations which have 
flowered off, and are, as it were, the burnishing of many studious and 
contemplative years altogether spent in the search of religious and 
civil knowledge, and such as pleased you so well in the relating, I here 
give you them to dispose of. 

The end then of learning is, to repair the ruins of our first parents 
by regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love 
him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest by posses- 
sing our souls of true virtue, which being united to the heavenly 
grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection. But because our un- 
derstanding cannot in this body found itself but on sensible things, 
nor arrive so clearly to the knowledge of God and things invisible, 
as by orderly coning over the visible and inferior creature, the same 
method is necessarily to be followed in all discreet teaching.* And 
seeing every nation affords not experience and tradition enough for 
all kind of learning, therefore we are chiefly taught the languages of 
those people who have at any time been most industrious after wis- 
dom; so that language is but the instrument conveying to us 
things useful to be known. And though a linguist should pride him- 
self to have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into,’ yet if he 
have not studied the solid things in them, as well as the words and 
lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man, as 
any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother-dialect 
only. Hence appear the many mistakes which have made learning 
generally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful. First, we do amiss to 
spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much mis- 
erable Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and de- 
lightfully in one year. And that which casts our proficiency therein so 
much behind, is our time lost partly in too oft idle vacancies given both 
to schools and universities ; partly in a preposterous exaction, forcing 
the empty wits of children to compose themes, verses and orations, 
which are the acts of ripest judgment, and the final work of a head 
filled by long reading and observing with elegant maxims and copi- 
ous invention.’ These are not matters to be wrung from poor strip- 
lings, like blood out of the nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit ; 
besides all the ill habit which they get of wretched barbarizing 
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against the Latin and Greek idiom, with their untutored Anglicisms, 
odious to be read, yet not to be avoided without a well-continued and 
judicious conversing among pure authors, digested, which they scarce 
taste. Whereas, if after some preparatory grounds of speech by 
their certain forms got into memory, they were led to the praxis here- 
of in. some chosen short book lessoned thoroughly to them, they 
might then forthwith proceed to learn the substance of good things 
and arts in due order, which would bring the whole langnage quickly 
into their power. This I take to be the most rational and most pro- 
fitable way of learning languages, and whereby we may best hope to 
give account to God of our youth spent herein. And for the usual 
method of teaching arts, I deem it to be an old error of universities,® 
not yet well recovered from the scholastic grossness of barbarous 
ages, that instead of beginning with arts most easy, (and those be 
such as are most obvious to the sense,) they present their young, un- 
matriculated novices, at first coming with the most intellective abstrac- 
tions of logic and metaphysics; so that they having but newly left 
those grammatic flats and shallows, where they stuck unreasonably to 
learn a few words with lamentable construction, and now on the sud- 
den transported under another climate, to be tossed and turmoiled 
with their unballasted wits in fathomless and unquiet deeps of con- 
troversy, do for the most part grow into hatred and contempt of 
learning, mocked and deluded all this while with ragged notions and 
babblements, while.they expected worthy and delightful knowledge ; 
till poverty or youthful years call them importunely their several 
ways, and hasten them,'° with the sway of friends, either to an ambi- 
tious and mercenary, or ignorantly zealous divinity : some allured to 
the trade of law,'' grounding their purposes not on the prudent and 
heavenly contemplation of justice and equity,'* which was never taught 
them, but on the promising and pleasing thoughts of litigous terms, 
fat contentions, and flowing fees: others betake them to state affairs 
with souls so unprincipled in virtue and true generous breeding, that 
flattery, and court-shifts, and tyrannous aphorisms, appear to them 
the highest points of wisdom ;'* instilling their barren hearts with a 
conscientious slavery, if, as I rather think, it be not feigned: others, 
lastly, of a more delicious and airy spirit, retire themselves, knowing 
no better, to the enjoyments of ease and luxury," living out their days 
in feast and jollity, which indeed is the wisest and safest course of all 
these, unless they were with more integrity undertaken. And these 
are the errors, and these are the fruits of mis-spending our prime 
youth at. the schools and universities, as we do, either in learning 
mere words, or such things chiefly as were better unlearnt. 
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T shall detain you no longer in the demonstration of what. we 
should not do, but straight conduct you toa hillside, where I will 
point you out the right path of a virtuous and noble education ; 
Jaborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so 
full of goodly prospect and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming.'* I doubt not but ye shall 
have more ado to drive our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and 
stubs, from the infinite desire of such a happy nurture, than we have 
now to haul and drag our choicest and hopefullest wits to that asin- 
ine feast of sow-thistles and brambles which is commonly set before 
them as all the food and entertainment of their tenderest and most 
docible age.* I call, therefore, a complete and generous education, 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, 
all the offices both private and public, of peace and war.'* And how 
all this may be done between twelve and one-and-twenty, less time 
than is now bestowed in pure trifling at grammar and sophistry, is to 
be thus ordered. 

First, to find out a spacious house and ground about it fit for an 
Acapemy,'’ and big enough to ledge one hundred and fifty persons, 
whereof twenty or thereabout may be attendants, all under the gov- 
ernment of one who shall be thought of desert sufficient, and ability 
either to do all, or wisely to direct and oversee it done. This place 
should be at once both school and university,'* not needing a remove 
to any other house of scholarship, except it be some peculiar college 
of law or physic where they mean to be practitioners; but as for 
those general studies which take up all our time from Ziliy'® to the 
commencing,*° as they term it, master of art, it should be absolute. 
After this pattern as many edifices may be converted to this use as 
shall be needful in every city?! throughout this land, which would tend 
much to the increase of learning and civility everywhere. This num- 
ber, less or more, thus collected, to the convenience of a foot-com- 
pany or interchangeably two troops of cavalry, should divide their 
day’s work into three parts as it lies orderly,—their studies, their exer- 
cise, and their diet. 

I. For their studies : first, they should begin with the chief and neces- 
sary Tules of some good grammar, either that now used or any better ;?* 
and while this is doing, their speeeh is to be fashioned to a distinct 
and clear pronunciation,** as near as may be to the Italian, especially 
in the vowels. For we Englishmen being far northerly, do not open 
our mouths in the cold air wide enough to grage a southern tongue, 
but are observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close and 
inward ; so that to smatter Latin with an English mouth, is as ill a 
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hearing as law French. Next, to make them expert in the usefullest 
points of grammar, and withal to season them and win them early 
to.the love of virtue and true labor, ere any flattering seducement or 
vain principle seize them wandering, some easy and delightful book** 
of education should be read to them, whereof the Greeks have store, 
_ as,Cebes, Plutarch, and other Socratic discourses ;*° but in Latin we: 
have none of classic authority extant, except the two or three first 
books of Quintilian,** and some select pieces elsewhere. But here the 
-Main skill and groundwork will be, to temper them such lectures and 
explanations, upon every opportunity, as may lead and draw them in 
willing obedience, inflamed with the study of learning and the admi- 
ration of virtue, stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men 
and worthy patriots, deatto God and famous to all ages. That they 
may despise and scorn all their childish and ill-taught qualities, to 
delight in manly and liberal exercises; which he who hath the art 
and. proper eloquence to catch them with, what with mild and effeet- 
ual persuasions, and what with the intimation of some fear, if need 
be, but chiefly by his own example, might in a short space gain them 
to, an incredible diligence and courage, infusing into their young 
breasts such an ingenuous and noble ardor as would not fail to make 
many of them renowned and matchless men. At the same time, 
some other hour of the day, might be taught them the rules of 
arithmetic, and, soon after, the elements of geometry, even playing, 
asthe old manner was. After evening repast, till bed-time, their 
thoughts would be best taken up in the easy grounds of religion, and 
the story of scripture.*” The next step would be to the authors of 
agriculture, Cato, Varro, and Columella, for the matter is most easy ; 
and if the language.be difficult, so much the better; it is not a diffi- 
culty above their years. And here will be an occasion of inciting and 
enabling them hereafter to improve the tillage of their country, to 
recover the bad soil, and to remedy the waste that is made of good ; 
for this‘ was one of Hercules’ praises.** Ere half these authors be 
read, (which will soon be with plying hard and daily,) they can not 
choose but be masters of any ordinary prose: so that it will be then 
seasonable for them to learn in any modern author the use of the 
globes and all the maps, first with the old names, and then with the 
new ;*° or they might. then be capable to read any compendious meth- 
od of natural philosophy. And at the same time might be entering 
into the Greek tongue, after the same manner as was before prescribed 
for the Latin; whereby the difficulties of grammar being soon 
overcome, all the historical physiology*® of Aristotle and Theophras- 
tus, are open before them, and as I may say, under contribution. 
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The like access will be to Vitruvius, to Seneca’s Natural Questions, to 
Mela, Celsus, Pliny, or Solinus.** And having thus past the principles 
of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general 
compact of physics, they may descend in mathematics to the instru- 
mental science of trigonometry, and from thence to fortification, arch- 
itecture, enginery, or navigation.** And in natural philosophy they 
may proceed leisurely from the history of meteors, minerals, plants, 
and living creatures, as far as anatomy.** Then also in course might 
be read to them out of some not tedious writer the institution of 
physic; that they may know the tempers, the humors, the seasons 
and how to manage a crudity ; which he who can wisely and timely 
do is not only a great physician to himself and to his friends, but 
also may at some time or other save an army by this frugal and ex- 
penseless means Only, and not let the healthy and stout bodies of 
young men rot away under him for want of this discipline, which is 
a great pity, and no less a shame to the commander.** To set forward 
all these proceedings in nature and mathematics, what hinders but 
that they may procure, as oft as shall be needful, the helpful expe- 
riences of hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shepherds, gardeners, apothe- 
caries; and in other sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anato- 
mists, who doubtless would be ready, some for reward, and some to 
favor such a hopeful seminary.** And this will give them such a 
real tincture. of natural knowledge as they shall never forget, but 
daily argument with delight. Then also those poets which are now 
counted most hard, will be both facile and pleasant, Orpheus, Hesoid, 
Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, Oppian, Dionysius ; and, in Latin, 
Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural part of Virgil.** 

- By this time years and good general precepts will have furnished 
them more distinctly with that act of reason which in ethics is called 
proairesis, that they may with some judgment contemplate upon 
moral good and evil.*” Then will be required a special reinforcement 
of constant and sound endoctrinating, to set them right and firm, 
instructing them more amply in the knowledge of virtue and hatred 
of vice; while their young and pliant affections are led through all 
the moral works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, Laertius, and 
those Locrian remnants ; but still to be reduced in their nightward 
studies wherewith they close the day’s work under the determinate 
sentence of David or Solomon, or the evangelist and apostolie. Serip- 
tures.°* Being perfect in the knowledge of personal duty, they may 
then begin the study of economics.*® And either now or before this, 
they may have easily learned at any odd hour the Italian tongue,*® 
And soon after, but with wariness and good antidote, it would he- 

No. 5.—[Vor. I, Ne. B.J—6. 
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wholesome enough to let them taste some choice comedies, Greek, 
Latin or Italian ; those tragedies also that treat of household mat- 
ters, as T'rachinia, Alcestis, and the like.t' The next remove must be 
to the study of Politics ;* to know the beginning, end, and reasons of 
political societies, that they may not, in a dangerous 4t of the com- 
monwealth, be such poor shaken uncertain reeds, of such a tottering 
conscience as many of our great councilors have lately shown them- 
selves, but steadfast pillars of the state. After this they are to dive 
into the grounds of law and legal justice, delivered first and with the 
best warrant by Moses, and, as far as human prudence can be trusted, 
in those extolled remains of Grecian lawgivers, Lycurgus, Solon, Zal- 
eucus, Charondas ; and thence to all the Roman edicts and tables, 
with their Justinian ; and so down to the Saxon and common laws of 
England, and the statutes.‘* Sundays, also, and every evening may 
now be understandingly spent in the highest matters of theology and 
church history, ancient and modern: and ere this time at a set hour 
the Hebrew tongue might have been gained, that the Scriptures may 
now be read in their own original; whereto it would be no impossi- 
bility to add.the Chaldee and the Syrian dialect** When all these 
employments are well conquered, then will the choice histories, heroic 
poems, and attic tragedies of stateliest and most regal argument, 
with all the famous political erations, offer themselves; which, if 
they were not only read, but some of them got by memory, and sol- 
emnly pronounced with right accent and grace, as might be taught, 
would endure them even with the spirit and vigor of Demosthenes or 
Cicero, Euripides or Sophocles.** And now, lastly, will be the time to 
read with them those organic arts which enable men at discourse, and 
write perspicuously, elegantly, and according to the fitted style of 
lofty, mean or lowly.** Logic, therefore, so much as is useful, is to be 
referred to this due place, with all her well couched heads and topics, 
until it be time to open her contracted palm into a graceful and or- 
nate rhetoric taught out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, 
Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus.‘7 To which poetry would be made 
subsequent, or indeed rather precedent, as being less subtile and fine, 
but more simple, sensuous and passionate. I mean not here the pros- 
ody of a verse, which they could not but have hit on before among 
the rudiments of grammar, but that sublime art which in Aristotle’s 
Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian commentaries of Castlevetro, 
Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, teaches what the laws are of a true epic 
poem, what of a dramatic, what of a lyric, what decorum is, which 
is the grand master-piece to observe.** This would make them soon 
perceive what despicable creatures our common rhymers and play- 
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writers be; and show them what religious, what glorious and mag- 
nificent use might be made of poetry, both in divine and human 
things.*® From hence, and not till now, will be the right season of 
forming them to be able writers and composers in every excellent 
matter, when they shall be thus fraught with an universal insight 
into things : or whether they be to speak in parliament or council, hon- 
or and attention would be waiting on their lips.5° There would then 
appear in pulpits other visages, other gestures, and stuff otherwise 
wrought, than we now sit under, oft-times to as great a trial of our 
patience as any other that they preach to us.5' These are studies 
wherein our noble and our gentle youth ought to bestow their time 
in a disciplinary way from twelve to one-and-twenty, unless they 
rely more upon their ancestors dead, than upon themselves living.5* In 
which methodical course it is so supposed they must proceed by the 
steady pace of learning onward, as at convenient times for memory’s 
sake to retire back into the middle ward, and sometimes into the rear 
of what they have been taught, until they have confirmed and solidly 
united the whole body of their perfected knowledge, like the last em- 
battling of a Roman legion.** Now will be worth the seeing what 
exercises and recreations may best agree and become these studies. 
II. The course of study hitherto briefly described is, what I can 
guess by reading, likest to those ancient and famous schools of Pythago- 
ras, Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle, and such others, out of which were bred 
such a number of renowned philosophers, orators, historians, poets, 
and princes, all over Greece, Italy, and Asia, besides the flourishing 
studies of Cyrene and Alexandria.** But herein it shall exceed them, 
and supply a defect as great as that which Plato noted in the com- 
monwealth of Sparta; whereas that city trained up their youth 
most for war, and these in their academies and Lyczum all for the 
gown, this institution of breeding which I here delineate, shall be 
equally good both for peace and war.°> Therefore, about an hour and 
a half ere they eat at noon should be allowed them for exercise, and 
due rest afterwards ; but the time for this may be enlarged at pleas- 
ure, according as their rising in the morning shall be early.°* The exer- 
cise which I commend first is the exact use of their weapon, to guard, 
and to strike safely with edge or point. This will keep them healthy, 
nimble, strong, and well in breath; is also the likeliest means to 
make them grow large and tall, and to inspire them with a gallant 
and fearless courage, which being tempered with seasonable lectures 
and precepts to make them of true fortitude and patience, will turn 
into a native and heroic valor, and make them hate the cowardice of 
doing wrong.*” They must be also practiced in all the locks and 
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gripes of wrestling, wherein Englishmen are wont to excel, as need 
may often be in fight to tug, to grapple, and to close.** And this per- 
haps will be enough wherein to prove and heat their single strength. 
The interim of unsweating themselves regularly, and convenient rest 
before meat, may both with profit and delight be taken up in recre- 
ating and composing their travailed spirits with the solemn and divine 
harmonies of music®® heard or learned, either whilst the skillful organ- 
ist plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues,*° or the whole 
symphony with artful and unimaginable touches adorn and grace the 
well studied chords of some choice composer ;°* sometimes the lute or 
soft organ-stop waiting on elegant voices either to religious, martial, 
or civil ditties, which, if wise men and prophets be not extremely out, 
have a great power over dispositions and manners to smooth and 
make them gentle from rustic harshness and distempered passions.** 
The like also would not be inexpedient after meat, to assist and cher- 
ish nature in her first concoction, and send their minds back to study 
in good tune and satisfaction. Where having followed it under vigi- 
lant eyes until about two hours before supper, they are, by a sudden 
alarum or watchword, to be called out to their military motions, under 
sky or.covert according to the season, as was the Roman wont; first 
on foot, then, as their age permits, on horseback to all the art of cav- 
alry ;°* that having in sport, but with much exactness and daily muster, 
served out the rudiments of their soldiership in all the skill of embat- 
tling, marching, encamping, fortifying, besieging, and battering, with 
all the helps of ancient and modern stratagems, tactics, and warlike 
maxims, they may, as it were out of a long war, come forth renowned 
and perfect commanders in the service of their country.“ They would 
not then, if they were trusted with fair and hopeful armies, suffer 
them for want of just and wise discipline to shed away from about 
them like sick feathers, though they be never so oft supplied; they 
would not suffer their empty and unrecruitable colonels of twenty 
men in a company to quaff out or convey into secret hoards the 
wages of a delusive list and miserable remnant ;** yet in the mean- 
while to be overmastered with a score or two of drunkards, the only 
soldiery left about them, or else to comply with all rapines and vio- 
lences. No, certainly, if they knew ought of that knowledge which 
belongs to good men or good governors, they would not suffer these 
things. But to return to our own institute. Besides these constant 
exercises at home, there is another opportunity of gaining experience 
to be won from pleasure itself abroad: in those vernal seasons of the 
year, when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sullen- 
ness against nature not to go out and see her riches, and partake in 
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her rejoicing with heaven and earth.** I should not, therefore, be a 
persuader to them of studying much then, after two or three years 
that they have well laid their grounds, but to ride out in companies 
with prudent and staid guides to all the quarters of the land, learn- 
ing and observing all places of strength, all commodities of building, 
and of soil for towns and tillage, harbors, and ports for trade.*” Some- 
times taking sea as far as to our navy, to learn there also what they 
can in the practical knowledge of sailing and sea-fight. These ways 
would try all their peculiar gifts of nature, and if there were any 
secret excellence among them, would fetch it out and give it fair op- 
portunities to advance itself by, which could not but mightily redound 
to the good of this nation, and bring into fashion again those old 
admired virtues and excellencies with far more advantage ‘now in this 
purity of Christian knowledge.** Nor shall we then need the mon- 
sieurs of Paris to take our hopeful youth into their slight and prodi- 
gal custodies, and send them over back again transformed into mim- 
ics, apes, and kikshose. But if they desire to see other countries at 
three or four and twenty years of age, not to learn principles but to 
enlarge experience and make wise observation, they will by that time 
be such as shall deserve the regard and honor of all men where they 
pass, and the society and friendship of those in all places who are 
best and most eminent.°® And perhaps then other nations will be glad 
to visit us for their breeding, or else to imitate us in their own country. 

III. Now, lastly, for their diet there can not be much to say, save only 
that it would be best in the same house; for much time else would 
be lost abroad, and many ill habits got; and that it should be plain, 
healthful, and moderate, I suppose is out of controversy.’° 

Thus, Mr. Hartlib, you have a general view in writing, as your 
desire was, of that which at several times I had discoursed with you 
concerning the best and noblest way of education ; not beginning, as 
some have done, from the cradle, which yet might be worth many 
considerations, if brevity had not been my scope.”* Many other cir- 
cumstances also I could have mentioned, but this, to such as have the 
worth in them to make trial, for light and direction may be enough. © 
Only I believe that this is not a bow for every man to shoot in that 
counts himself a teacher, but will require sinews almost equal to 
those which Homer gave Ulysses ;’* yet I am withal pursuaded that it 
may prove much more easy in the essay than it now seems at dis- 
tance, and much more illustrious; howbeit not more difficult than I 
imagine, and that imagination presents me with nothing but very 
happy, and very possible, according to best wishes, if God have so 
decreed, and this age have npirit and capacity enough to apprehend. 





II. REMARKS ON A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY.* 





[Tue establishment of a great University—the concentration in 
some one place, of all the means of the highest culture,—it matters 
not under what auspices of city, state, or denomination, so be it that 
its class and lecture-rooms, its cabinets, laboratories and libraries are 
easily accessible to scholars from every section of the country, in any 
department of study and research—was presented in various forms 
at the last Annual session of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Education. It was introduced by the retiring 
President, Prof. Bacue, in his Introductory Address. To this address 
we append a report of the remarks which followed its delivery, 
as well as those of Prof. Pizrce, of Cambridge, which followed the 
reading of a Paper on the subject of University Development in 
Europe, by President Tappan, of the University of Michigan.] 


Tue Discussion of the Topics of Prof. Bacue’s Address being in 
order, 

Pror. S. 8. Hatpiman, of Columbia, Penn., remarked :— 

I wish to submit a few remarks on some points to which from his own 
connection with the Coast Survey, the President could not well allude, 
but which establish strong claims on the mercantile community for sub- 
stantial aid to such an institution of higher learning as has been so 
admirably presented. He might have dwelt on the discovery of shoals 
and rocks along our coast, by which navigation has been rendered more 
safe, and millions of property saved. He might have alluded to the 
scientific labors of Maury, Espy, and Redfield, by which storms, and 
head winds can be avoided, and routes to distant parts shortened. -He 
might have alluded to the practical application of the discoveries in 
electricity and galvanism, by which the protection of the lightning rod 
oy his own invention, had been thrown around our dwellings, and ware- 
houses, and ships, and instantaneous communications established by 
telegraph, between counting-rooms, and homes, the most widely separa- 
ted. He might have alluded to the new routes opened to traffic and 
travel by the explorations made by the officers of our army, who were 
educated in the highest school of mathematical science in this country. 
Surely that portion of our community, which enters so largely into these 
discoveries and their application, can out of their abundance do muen to 
establish an institution, by which science, in all its departments, will be 
still further advanced and society in all its relations largely benefited. 





* This article should have followed the Remarks of Prof. Bache, on a National University, 
in No. 4, Vol. I., p. 477. 
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The President alluded to the fragmentory and disconnected character 
of higher seminaries—the encroachment of one grade of schools on the 
legitimate field of another—of our High Schools, and Free Academies, 
on the colleges and universities. This is a growing evil, surely the 
former ought not to confer dangers which suppose the culture only 
attainable in the latter. 

Rev. Cuarces Brooxs, of Medford, Mass., remarked :— 

With your permission, Mr. President, I will read a resolution which 
I had intended to offer at this meeting as an introduction to what I have 
to say: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to inquire whether the colleges of the United 
States, as a cont. nuation of the common schools, should be supported by the 
State, as the public school is supported by the town. 

It seems to me that this Association composed of members from all 
the older states, is to exercise a vast power upon the interest of learn- 
ing, and especially in the new states and the republics of South America. 
It is from the older republics that these new states are to receive their 
ideas ; from our models they are to shape their literary institutions; and 
it becomes an important question for us to see what we do in this regard. 
The question then comes before the reflecting mind, what is the best 
form to be adopted by a Republic? We begin with this proposition, 
that every child born into the world has a natural right to the develop- 
ment of his powers, physical, intellectual, and moral, in their natural 
order, at the proper time, and in due proportion; that every individual 
shall be when grown up just such a character as God ordained for the 
infant constitution. I apprehend that a republic is the only place upon 
earth where this idea can be earried into effect. What thenis the duty 
of a republic with regard to every human being born within its terri- 
tory? I apprehend it to be this; that every family is bound to take 
care of its children; that every town—I speak of the township for the 
sake of convenience of illustration, although well aware that it is politi- 
cally unknown in many parts of the country—that the town is morally 
and politically bound to see that every child within its precincts receives 
an education. Every town ought to have a law to secure the attend- 
ance of every child at school, public, or private, and compelling the child 
to go to some school, whether the parents will or not. The state, I 
apprehend, is but a continuation of the town, and every state is 
morally and politically bound to see that every child bern within 
its territory, receives a proper physical, intellectual, and moral culture. 
What, then, is the next step? That the town shall institute infant 
schools, or primary schools, and shall say to every child under seven 
years of age—go to that school, and you will find a good echool-house, a 
good teacher, and proper books, all free; and when you have attended 
that school until you are seven years of age, you have but tomake your 
bow and thank the town. You may then go to the grammar school, 
where you will find apparatus, teachers, books, all that is required. 
The town asks only of your parents to clothe and feed you. And when 
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you have graduated from the grammar school, go to the high school, 
and there you will find all the instrumentalities required to carry you 
forward in the higher departments of learning. 

And the natural continuation of this system is the true republican idea 
of education. Carry out this republican idea, that every child has a 
right to culture, that every town is bound to see that its children receive 
education, and it follows that every state is morally and politically bound 
to develop all the talents that God sends into it; and it is therefore the 
duty of the State to establish a free college, and thus to carry educatior 
still onward, and make each child what God designed that he should 
be. This, I apprehend, is the true republican idea of education. This 
is the idea which I wish to see established in all the republics of South 
America. And after all this comes the noble plan which has been so 
admirably and eloquently described by our retiring President, a University 
into which the best scholars from our colleges may go and receive from 
the country such culture of the peculiar talents which each possesses as 
shall fit him to answer the purpose for which he was born into the world, 
that he may fill the spot which God ordained that he should fill, that he 
may work without friction in his own proper place in the world. 

Mr. Joun McMo ten, of New York, followed with some interesting 
remarks on the power of sympathy in education, which as they had no 
special reference to the subject of a National University, are omitted in 
this place. 

Pror. Bensamin Pierce, of Cambridge, Mass., remarked :— 

There is one subject spoken of in the address of the retiring President, 
in which with him I have taken great interest, and with him have suf- 
fered disappointment ;—it is the establishment of a great University. I 
can, as he can, speak upon the subject, now at.least, with independence. 
There was a time, when we were engaged in our efforts at Albany, 
when I should have been willing to embark in such an institution, when 
against the entreaties and almost the tears of my family and friends, I 
should have been willing, for the sake of the cause of education in the 
country to have abandoned existing connections with another place of 
learning, to join that institution. But since that time I have designedly 
made such engagements, as will make it impossible now. I am there- 
fore, as free as the President, to speak upon the subject. It seems to 
me to have a very close and important connection with the subject refer- 
red to by Rev. Mr. Brooks; the duty of the government to educate 
every citizen ; its duty, because, if for no other reason, it is good economy 
upon the part of the State, to educate every one of its citizens to the 
utmost extent; just as good economy as for the farmer to make the 
most of every portion of his stock. The state will be benefitted by 
educating every man to the highest point that he can be; and it will be 
the best investment it can make of its funds to invest them in intellect 
developed to its utmost capacity. 

It seems to me that a great University in connection with the colleges 
and high schools, is of the greatest importance, because it gives the 
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only means of adapting education to every variety of intellect. I begin 
to think that even in our Common School system, excellent as it is, there 
is one great defect. As it is administered at present in my own State, 
Massachusetts, I am -sure that there is. It partakes too much of the 
character of a sort of manufactory, in which masses of educated men 
are to be turned out as if they were screws or pins. This is no way to 
educate men. Men have individual characters. “Their Deity has made 
them with speciality, and we can not unmake them. Education must 
consist in giving men opportunities for development, more than any- 
thing else, and it is the duty of the’ State to afford those opportunities. 
There are certain men, who will, under any circumstancés follow the sea. 
There are others who will stay at home, and stand behind the counter 
to sell the goods. You can not helpit. They will do it. There are 
others, the Smithsons, the Lawrences, the Coopers, of our race, who 
will go into the market and make fortunes for the sake of founding 
institutions of learning which shall be a glory to their country. There 
are the Newtons and the La Places who are nothing if they are not 
Newtons or La Places. It is no accident that the same intellectual 
family has given birth to him who subdued the lightning, and to that 
other, who is now among us, who has subdued even the earthquake to 
the service of science, and compelled this destructive agency to explore 
the depths of the ocean and report its measure with unerring precision. 

It seers to me that it is important to provide a greater number of 
teachers, and also to arrange the schools in such a way that the differ- 
ent classes of intellect can properly be brought out, and can be allowed 
opportunity to develop themselves. I think that the idea of sympathy 
which has been referred to [by Mr. McMullen,] is a very important on 
not merely the sympathy of the pupils among themselves, but sympa- 
thy with their teacher. A pupil can learn from his teacher only when 
he has a sympathy with him. It seems to me that if we look through 
the world which the Deity has made, we shall see other indications of 
what we should do in this respect. We certainly should not think it 
possible for the lark to learn its song from the raven, or for the bird of 
night to teach wisdom to the cock that crows in the morning ; nor would 
it be possible for the goose to teach the eagle how to fly. So also I am 
quite sure that minds of a certain order can only be instructed by minds 
of the same order. The similia similibus is a real law of mind, whether 
it is of medical science or not. I think that it was important for the 
education of an Agassiz, that he was subject to the inspiration of a 
Cuvier ; that even if some teachers may go far beyond their pupils, so 
that they can not fully follow them, yet that the enthusiasm of their 
nature will inspire the pupil to rival their masters, and that this is a very 
important element in the development of leading minds. 

I know it is a popular doctrine that genius will find its own way; but 
I doubt whether genius will necessarily be developed of itself. We have 
another popular doctrine which is much nearer to the truth, which is, 
that opportunity makes the man. We can not have a great man unless 
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he has great ability, but, neither can we have a great man who has not 
an opportunity worthy to develope him. It is important, therefore, that 
in our public provision for education, we should give this opportunity. 

There is one other remark I would like to make, in reference to the 
religious element as brought into the schools. It seems to me that there 
is too much of a disposition to exclude it from the fear of sectarian influ- 
ences. Now I can not but think that the sectarianism is a far less evil 
than the exclusion of religion; and as a father, I would rather have my 
own child subjected to any sectarian influences, I care not what they are, 
than have him taught in a school where his Maker is not constantly 
recognized. It seems to me that the attempt to entirely leave this out 
of the schools, is about as rational as it would be if we were to take the 
salt out of all our food during the day, and think we could properly 
incorporate it into our system by eating it all together in the morning or 
at night. 

[The subject of this Discussion was resumed by Prof. Pierce, after 
the reading of a Paper by President Tarran, of the University of 
Michigan, on the “ Progress of Educational Development in Europe.” ] 

This learned and profound discussion of the progress of the Univer- 
sity seems to be of the greatest importance to the understanding of 
what the University ought to be, and what ought to be the relations of 
our colleges to education. I confess that for the first time, have I had 
a perfectly clear understanding of this whole subject. I have known 
that our views in many respects were quite erroneous. I was aware 
that the name of American System, as applied to our colleges, was 
altogether erroneous. It is in its very basis such a system as would not 
have originated in a free people from their own action. It has no ele- 
ment of freedom in it. Its rigid restriction to a period of four years; its 
conferring of degrees without examination, merely as such, merely as 
honorary titles, are altogether opposed to our system of free education 
and the free principles of our country. I hope that at some time or 
other, this subject will be distinctly brought before us by the Standing 
Committee, that we may examine it from this point of view, as to the 
expediency of recommending to our colleges to abandon their present 
system of a limited period for education, and to found a system upon the 
idea of giving a real education, such an education as men want, such as 
parents wish their sons to receive, instead of sending them to college to 
stay a certain time, and then to come out with the name of being edu- 
cated, but without the reality. 

It seems to me of the highest importance, also, that this Association 
should distinctly recommend that degrees as at present given, should be 
abandoned wholly and forever, and that either degrees should not be 
given at all, or in order to havé a real, instead of a nominal value, that 
they shall be given after satisfactory examination, and that they shall 
be accompanied with forms of expression indicating the value of the 
examination. The only institution that I have any personal knowledge 
of, in the country where this has been introduced, is the Lawrence 
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Scientific School. To a certain extent, I believe the plan has been 
adopted in the University of Virginia, and perhaps, also, in some other 
cases; but I presume it is not carried out with that vigor, with that 
tigid demand for examination that is required at that School. We 
might also exclude perhaps the Military Schools at West Point, and 
Annapolis; but they are very different from the common systems, and 
are not included in our system of education. I have seen the effect of 
these examinations upon the Lawrence Scientific School, and I am 
satisfied that it will at once make a change which it is hardly possible 
to estimate upon the character of that school, and of all schools founded 
upon that system. I believe that it will be known hereafter as the 
model school in that respect; simply because the degrees are given 
after a very rigid and thorough examination, and only given to those 
who have successfully passed such an examination. The degrees 
given, and the different certificates, are taken from the idea of the 
German and Russian institutions, so ably developed in President Tap- 
pan’s address. We give the titles, Cum Laude, Magn& Cum Laude, 
and Summa Cum Laude. The consequence is, that the pupils have 
become stimulated by these examinations to a most extraordinary, not 
to say sudden manner. Through the school the effect was instantane- 
ous, when they found that the examinations were real examinations. 
The anxiety to get a high degree, is intense; and it is an ambition 
accompanied with no rivalry, because every one who deserves it gets it. 
One man does not put down another by getting it. Another conse- 
quence of this plan, is, that the time becomes at once unlimited. It is 
true that we passed the condition that we would not give an examina- 
tion until he had been two years in the institution ; but this last year, the 
students examined,—and there were only half a dozen examiued—had 
been in the mere chemical school alone, a period varying from four to six 
years before they were willing to offer themselves for examination. 
The consequence was that every one of them had the award of SummA 
Cum Laude ; and they were examinations such as I never before thought 
possible. They were examinations which these young men, who had 
been subjected to scientific training only, without the opportunity of 
classical education, of that admirable classical drilling which we have 
certainly introduced into our schools, passed the examination as I think 
no other men could have done, with all the accuracy, all the rigor of a 
West Point examination. The best scholars at West Point could not 
have shown themselves more ready ; and they were examined upon the 
highest points of chemistry, each of them being at the blackboard for 
four or five hours in continuous examination upon the most difficult ques- 
tions in the Science. One of them, indeed, gave an entirely new mode 
of investigation, original with himself, upon a subject that some of the 
eminent chemists of Europe had undertaken in vain to solve. ( Applause.) 
This result was exclusively, I believe, and as I think these young men 
will tell you, because we had the examinations. There were opportunities 
offered for education, but not greater than could be obtained almost any- 
where without difficulty. They saw the importance of the opportunity, 
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the moment they saw what there were to be gained by it, and therefore 
they availed themselves of it. In the school of engineering also, the 
young men were examined. There were ten or a dozen examined, some 
of whom received the degree of Summ& Cum Laude, some that of 
Maguaé Cum Laude, and some merely that of Cum Laude. The year 
before there had been a few students who could not pass the examina- 
tion, although they did very well. They were disappointed ; but they 
re-appeared the next year, and then passed the examination, and some 
of them succeeded in winning a Summ& Cum Laude. One of these 
young men obtained only the Magn&é Cum Laude. He said that the 
examination was fair, he was only entitled to the Magn&é Cum Laude, 
but he was so dissatisfied with himself because he ought to have got 
more, that he said, I will not take it this year; if you can not give me 
more than that, I will try again next year. And he is now studying and 
will not be satisfied until he gets the higher side. It seems to me that 
we cannot have amore decided and positive proof than this of the value 
of such a degree given under such circumstances ; it ceases to be a name. 
It is a direct stimulus to education, and a stimulus, which lies in the 
right way, without raising any bad feelings; and yet it is as stronga 
stimulus as we can well devise. 

It is interesting. also to find that this system was introduced, although 
in an institution connected with the old forms of a college, yet not in an 
old college. Although I have been connected with these systems for 
twenty-five years, still [ do not hesitate to say that I feel the great dif- 
ficulties of the arrangement. I feel that it is hardly true in us to palm 
off with the name of well educated men—because the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts implies that—those who are not well educated. The President 
of the College in conferring this degree, says to the Governor of our State, 
when he is present, that he knows them to be well educated, and yet he 
knows that a great many are not. And thus the great Scio has got to 
be an object of ridicule. 1 think it is a wrong, and a great wrong, that 
our certificates of education should have upon the face of them a false- 
hood. This ought to be remedied ; and I believe that if this Association 
would vigorously stand up and say that this shall be amended, they can 
carry it through, and the result will be a really American system of 
education, even if it may have its foundation in Prussia. 

Mr. Wittiam B. Fow se, of Boston, Mass., remarked :— 

There exists in this country the most gross inequality in the matter 
of education. Our declaration of political rights is most signally falsified 
in this particular. School Districts, Towns, and States, differ as well in the 
means, as in the condition of education—both in the elementary and higher 
forms. The only remedy for this inequality, is in applying broadly and 
universally, the principle relied upon for sustaining a University—that the 
State should interpose its authority and means to provide institutions of 
different grades, each as perfect in its appliances as possible, and then 
enforce on every family the duty of availing itself of these or some other 
institutions, for the highest moral, intellectual, and physical education 
of every child. 





VIL. THE HIGHER SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


BY DANIEL C. GILMAN, A. M., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Tue contrast between America and Europe in the attention which 
is paid to special professional education is far greater than is generally 
supposed. 

In the United States the importance of special education in the 
three learned professions of law, medicine, and theology, has long 
been recognized, and excellent schools, in which these sciences are taught 
are established in various parts of the country. Congress has made pro- 
vision for the instruction of army officers at West Point, and of navy 
officers at Annapolis ; the state governments in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Michigan, have or- 
ganized normal schools for the education of teachers in common, or 
public elementary schools; some incompletely furnished institu- 
tions have assumed the title “ Polytechnic,”—and here until quite 
recently have ended all attempts in this country to provide for special 
professional education. Within a few years pasta slight advance 
has been perceptible. Arrangements have been made at Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Union, Brown, and perhaps in other colleges and 
universities, for instruction in applied chemistry and engineering, and 
“ scientific schools ” have been formally organized in connection with 
the three first named of these institutions. A large sum of money 
has been bequeathed in Massachusetts, for an agricultural school, 
and two or three State Legislatures have taken measures for the foun- 
dation of similar establishments. 

Yet there still exists a lamentable ignorance as to the extent to 
which special schools, and particularly schools of science, are estab- 
lished abroad, for it can hardly be doubted that if a knowledge of 
their number, character and influence, were generally diffused among 
the people of this country, they would provide for themselves the 
same means of education which despotic governments have found 
contributing so much to the welfare and happiness of their subjects. 

In a previous number of this Journal,* a list was given of the spe- 
cial schools, (Fach-schulen,) established in the different states of Ger- 
many. In further illustration of the acknowledged value of such 
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institutions, it is proposed to cite the example of another country, 
which in spite of its frequent revolutions, maintains a proud preém- 
inence in the application of science and art to the general wants of 
men. 

France is distinguished among European nations for the number, 
variety and excellence of schools which provide for special professional 
education. Under the direction of the government, are vot less than 
nine schools of law, at Paris, Aix, Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Poitiers, 
Rennes, Strasbourg, and Toulouse; three schools of medicine, at 
Paris, Montpellier, and Strasbourg; three schools of pharmacy at 
the same places; six faculties of theology, and eighty-three grand 
se-inaries of theology of the Catholic church, (one in almost every 
diocese,) two Protestant faculties and seminaries at Strasbourg and 
Montauban, and a Rabbinical school at Metz. In the different depart- 
ments there are not less than eighty-three seminaries or normal 
schools for male and female teachers. Special provision is made for 
military and naval instruction in the celebrated Imperial school at 
Saint Cyr, for the training of infantry, artillery and cavalry officers; 
in the Imperial naval school at Brest, (upon the vessel le Borda,) for 
the education of officers of the government marine ; and in the Impe- 
rial school of military medicine and pharmacy at Paris, for the edu- 
cation of army physicians. 

But in this article it is proposed to speak of the advantages which are 
offered in France for acquiring a superior education in special depart- 
ments of learning, aside from law, medicine, and theology, or mili- 
tary and naval science. 

Provision of the most liberal character is made for advanced scien- 
tific and literary education in the faculties of the University. The 
title “ University ” was formerly applied in France, as it still is in Ger- 
many to separate institutions of learning, of which there were many,— 
that of Paris, being the most celebrated. After the great revolu- 
tion, Napoleon arranged all the departments of public instruction in 
the empire into one system, which was styled the University of France. 
This appellation, if not formally, is virtually dropped at present, but 
the “ Faculties ” of the university are still, and always have been spo- 
ken of much in the same way as in Germany and other countries. 

Thus the system of public instruction in France, recognizes five 
distinct faculties ; theology, law, medicine, physical and mathemat- 
ical sciences and letters. 

In the empire there are 16 faculties of science, sometimes associated 
with, and sometimes disconnected from the other faculties above 
named. They are established at Paris, Besancon, Bordeaux, Caen, 
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Clermont, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Marseilles, Montpellier, 
Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, Strasbourg and Toulouse. 

The scientific faculty at Paris, in the Sorbonne, numbers eighteen 
professors, (besides five agrégés*) among whom are many men of 
the highest distinction, Leverrier, Dumas, Milne-Edwards, &e. 

The following are the present departments of instruction ;—phys- 
ical astronomy; mathematical astronomy ; higher algebra; higher 
geometry ; differential and integral calculus ; mechanics ; physical and 
experimental mechanics ; calculus of probabilities, and mathematical 
physics; general physics, (two professors ;) chemistry, (two profess- 
ors ;) mineralogy ; geology; botany; general physiology; zodlogy, 
anatomy, and physiology; anatomy, comparative physiology and 
zodlogy. 

The other faculties of science are naturally less complete than that 
of Paris, and it is deemed enough to mention the number of pro- 
fessors, without specifying their departments. It is as follows: Bes- 
ancon, six ; Bordeaux, six; Caen, five ; Clermont, four; Dijon, six ; 
Grenoble, five ; Lille, four; Lyon, seven; Marseilles, four ; Montpel- 
lier, seven; Nancy, four; Poitiers, four; Rennes, six; Strasbourg, 
six ; Toulouse, eight. 

The faculties of letters in France are 16 in number, and are in the 
same towns with the faculties of science, except that there are two of the 
former at Aix and Douai, and none at Lille and Marseilles. At Paris, in 
the Sorbonne, twelve chairs are occupied by this faculty, namely ; phi- 
losophy, history of philosophy, Greek literature, Latin eloquence, Latin 
poetry, French eloquence, French poetry, foreign literature, comparative 
grammar, ancient history, modern history, and geography. There 
are four honorary professors, Messrs. Guizot, Villemain, Cousin, and 
Boissonade, and twenty agrégés. In the provincial towns, the num- 
ber of professors in the faculty of Letters, is nearly the same as in that 
of the faculties of science. 

There are four schools of a preparatory character, in which there 
are instructors both of Science and Letters at Angers, Mulhouse, Nan- 
tes and Rouen. 

Subordinate to these faculties are the lyceums, 62 in num- 
ber, and colleges, 245 in number, which are “secondary” in their 
rank, and hold nearly the same position in France, as the gymnasi- 
ums and real-schools in Germany. The limits of this article will not 
allow of their examination. 

There is one college, however, which is an exception,—the Imperial 
College of France, which was founded in 1530. Although now 





* The agrégés in France correspond nearly to the Privat Docenten in Germany. 
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‘nominally under the ministry of public instruction, it has always been 
an independent establishment, and was not even included in the 
university organization of the Emperor Napoleon. In this institution 
there are thirty-four readers and professors in the following depart- 
ments :—astronomy, mathematics, general and mathematical physics, 
general and experimental physics, chemistry, medicine, natural his- 
tory of inorganic bodies, natural history of organic bodies, comparative 
embryology, natural and statute law, history of legislation, polit- 
ical economy, history and morals, archeology, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
Syriac languages, Arabic language, Persian language, Turkish lan- 
guage, Chinese and Tartar-mandchou language and literature, Sans- 
krit language, Greek language and literature, Latin eloquence, Latin 
poetry, Greek and Latin philosophy, French language and literature 
in the middle ages, modern French language and literature, languages 
and literature of modern Europe, Slavic languages and literature. 

Some of the professors here, are also professors at the Sorbonne. 
Many of their names are of the highest distinction for example. 
Michel Chevalier, Elie de Beaumont, Biot, Stanislas Julien, &c. 

In this place may also be mentioned the lectures of the Museum 
of Natural History, at the celebrated Garden of Plants. Connected 
with this institution are professors devoted to the following depart- 
ments of natural history and science; comparative physiology ; com- 
parative anatomy; anatomy, and natural history of man; zodlogy, 
(mammailia and birds ;) zodlogy, (reptiles and fishes ;) zodlogy, (insects, 
crustacea, and arachnides;) zodlogy, (Annelides, molluscs, and 
zoéphytes ;) botany ; cultivation ; geology ; mineralogy ; paleontology; 
physics applied to natural history; organic chemistry; inorganic 
chemistry. 

It thus appears that in sixteen faculties of science, the college of 
France, and the museum of natural history, instruction in pure science, 
of the most elevated order is provided, and that in sixteen faculties 
of letters, corresponding advantages are offered for literary pursuits. 

But this is by no means all. The natural sciences, in their 
applications, are taught in a large number of central schools, estab- 
lished for the most part at Paris, and usually bearing the title “ Im- 
perial,” as a recognition of the high estimation in which they are 
held by the government. In the provincial cities and towns, subordi- 
nate schools of science are found, of grades which correspond to the 
“ Secondary,” and “Primary ” schools, ordinarily so called in the con- 
tinental systems of public instruction. Many graduates of the higher 
Imperial schools become teachers in the lower schools, by means of 
which a practical knowledge of science is well diffused among all 
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classes in society. Other graduates of the higher schools ultimately 
take the chief direction of mines, chemical and other manufacturing 
establishments, works of civil engineering, architectural undertakings, 
and immense landed estates, or they enter some administrative de- 
partment of the government which demands a deep knowledge of 
science, for example, the mint, the inspection of drugs, foods, &c.; while 
the subordinate positions, either in industrial callings, or in these 
branches of civil service are filled by those whohave studied in the lower 
class of schools.. There are also special schools of a Literary character. 

From the institutions for instruction in pure science, and in the 
highest departments of literature, we accordingly pass to a consider- 
ation of those institutions in which the applications of science hold 
a prominent place, or literary pursuits are followed with some prac- 
tical aim. Information mostly derived from official sources, will be 
given concerning all the more important, beginning with those of a 
literary character. 

The following special schools of language and history are estab- 
lished by the French government. 

1. The Imperial School of Records, (Ecole des Chartes,) at Paris. 
This institution, begun in 1821, and connected with the Imperial 
Library, prepares young men for the duties of librarians and keepers 
of public archives. Candidates for admission must be not less than 
24 years old, and must have received the degree of Bachelier és Let- 
tres. The course of studies occupies three years, at the end of which 
those who have passed a successful examination, receive the diploma 
of Archiviste paléographe. This diploma gives the right to a salary 
of 600 francs for three years to six former pupils of the school. 
This right is lost by refusing to accept a position in the public employ- 
ments open to the archivists, such as the duties of librarianfarchive 
keepers, teachers in the ivcole des Chartes, &e. There are eight 
scholarships, (bourses,) open to the pupils of this school, the annual 
income of each being 600 francs. The pupils are charged with the 
publication of the Documents inédits de (histoire de France. 

There are seven professors in the school who instruct in-the deci- 
phering of manuscripts and documents, in geography and history, 
the use of seals, value of monies and measures, study of languages, 
archeology, d&c., &e. 

2. School of living Oriental Languages. This school, also con- 
nected with the Imperial Library, was founded in 1795, with a view 
to advancing the interests of the government service, military and 
civil, in Asia and Africa, and at the same time, to encouraging lin- 
guisticscience. There are nine chairs, namely,—Arabic ; Persian: Tur- 
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kish ; Armenian; modern Greek, and Greek Paleography ; common 
Arabic ; Hindoostani ; Chinese; Malay, and Japanese. 

3. Course in Archaeology. A course of instruction in Archaeology 
in connection with the cabinet of medals in the Imperial Library, was 
commenced in 1795, with a view to making known the monuments 
of art and the historical monuments of antiquity. 

4. French School at Athens, Greece. The object of this school is to 
give young professors the means of perfecting ‘themselves in the lan- 
guage, history and antiquities of Greece. The members of the school 
are named by the minister of public instruction, after a special exam- 
ination in the Greek language, ancient and modern, the elements of 
palzography and archaeology, and the history and geography of 
Greece. They reside at Athens two years, (and may do so by special 
permission for a third year,) during which time they receive a special 
salary. 

We now proceed to consider separately, the higher institutions for 
instruction in the applications of science. They vary of course in 
their character, rank, and requirements for admission. Some of them 
are under the direction of the ministry of public instruction, others 
under the ministry of agriculture, commerce, and public works, the 
ministry of the interior, and the ministry of war. As it is difficult 
to choose a proper order for their enumeration, that of the Annu- 
aire de [ Instruction Publique, will here be followed. 

1. Jmperial Schools of Agriculture are established at Grignon, 
Grand-Jouan, and Ja Saulsaie, and St. Angean. Candidates for ad- 
mission must be at least 17 years old, and must pass an examination in 
arithmetic, geometry, and physics, and in French orthography, and 
grammar. The course of studies lasts three years, at the end of 
which egetifieates of capacity are awarded. 

In addition to these three high schools of agriculture, there are 
forty-nine of subordinate farm schools, (fermes-écoles,) situated in the 
different departments of the empire. 

2. Imperial Veterinary Schools are located at Alfert, Lyon, and 
Toulouse. These schools are to train veterinary surgeons, for military 
and civil service. The candidates fur admission must be between 17 
and 25 yeurs old, and the course of studies last four years. 

3. Imperial Schools of Arts and Trades have been founded at 
Chalons sur Marne, since the year of the Republic; at Angers since 
1811; and Aix, since 1843. Pupils to be adinitted must be between 
15 and 17 years old ; their instruction continues for three years, and 
is both theoretical and practical in its character. The scholars are 
fitted. to be the heads of manufacturing establishments, foremen in 
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shops, &c., receiving a more practical education than in the following 
higher schools, 

4. The Central School of Arts and Manufactures at Paris, was 
begun in 1829 as a private institution, intended to prepare civil engin- 
eers, directors of manufactories, professors of applied science, &. It 
is now under government direction, and prepares its pupils in four 
specialties ; chemistry, mechanics, metal working, and civil engineer- 
ing. Candidates for admission must be at Jeast 16 years old, and must 
pass a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
designing. The complete course of instruction extends through three 
years. In the third year pupils may be examined for the diploma of 
civil engineer, and certificates of capacity may be awarded to those 
who excel only in some of the departments of study. 

5. The Imperial School of Mines, at Paris, is designed to train 
government engineers, but pupils are received who do not intend to 
enter the public service. Candidates for entrance must be between 
18 and 25 years of age, and must pass an examination in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, rectilinear trigonometry, theory and use of loga- 
rithms, elements of analytical geometry, and elements of statics. 
They must have some acquaintance with the practice of design. 

The course of studies last three years, and instruction is gratu- 
itous. 

6. School of master workmen in Mines at Alais. . This school is for 
educating foremen of mines, who shall have sufficient practical skill 
to guide the workmen, and enough theoretical knowledge to under- 
stand and execute the orders of the Director of the mine. The can- 
didate for admission must be 16 years old, and must be able to cipher 
and understand the metrical system of weights and measures. The 
studies continue through two years, at the end of which the certificate 
of master miner is given to those who are qualified for it. 

7. School of Miners at Saint Etienne. This institution is design- 
ed to train directors of mines, metallurgical establishments, &c. No 
one can be admitted who is Jess than 16 or more than 25 years of age. 
The preliminary examination requires a knowledge of the French 
language, arithmetic, elementary geometry and algebra, and the ele- 
ments of linear design. The course-of instruction, lasting three years 
is gratuitous. Certificates of capacity are awarded at its close. 

8. Imperial School of Forestry, at Nancy. This institution is 
to train young men for the service of the administration of forests, 
a department of the government peculiarly important in France, on 
account of the high price of fuel, timber, &c. Pupils seeking admis- 
sion, must be not less than 19 years of age, and not more than 22. 
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They must be free from all physical infirmities and disease, and must 
have received the degree of Bachelier és Sciences, or a certificate of 
eorresponding proficiency, and must also pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in geometry, trigonometry, physics, chemistry, cosmography 
mechanics, history and geography of France, and the German lan- 
guage. They must also write a French grammatical exercise, a Latin 
version, .. German theme, and must evince a knowledge of linear and 
imitative design. 

The course of studies lasts two years. At its termination, students 
who have passed a satisfactory examination have the rank of garde 
général of forests, and have a right to the vacancies occurring in the 
employments of that trade. They receive, provisionally, the salary 
of garde général adjoint, and are employed in the administration. 

9. The Imperial School of Bridges and Roads, (Ponts et Chausées,) 
at Paris, is designed to train engineers of bridges and roads for the 
service of the government. Such pupils are received only from the 
Polytechnic school, but others, not intended for the public service, 
may also be admitted. The subjects of study are, construction of 
roads, rail-roads, canals, bridges, harbors, improvement of rivers, 
civil architecture, applied mechanics, agricultural hydraulics, etc. 

Candidates for admission must be between 18 and 25 years of 
age, and must pass a triple examination, the highest studies in which 
are analytical and descriptive geometry, differential and integral cal- 
culus, mechanics, architecture, physics, and chemistry. 

10. Imperial Polytechnic School, at Paris. In this institution 
young men are trained for the following services: military and naval 
artillery and engineering, the corps of hydographical engineers, the 
commissariat of the marine, the corps of the Htat Major, roads and 
bridges, mines, administration of tobacco, telegraphic lines, &.; in 
short, those public services which demand a knowledge of physical, 
chemical, and mathematical sciences. Candidates for admission must 
be born in France or naturalized, must be between 16 and 20 years 
of age, and must have received the degree of Bachelier és Sciences. 
They must pass a written and oral examination in various studies, 
including trigonometry, analytical and descriptive geometry, mechanics, 
physics, and chemistry, the French and German languages, &c. The 
studies continue through two years. The pupils are under military 
discipline. 

11. Conservatory of Arts and Trades, at Paris. In connection with 
this great Industrial Museum, lectures are annually given by eminent 
professors, in the following departments: Geometry applied to the 
Arts, descriptive Geometry, Mechanics applied to the Arts, Physics 
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applied to the arts, chemistry applied to industry, chemistry applied 
to the arts, agricultural chemistry, zodlogy applied to agriculture 
and industry, agriculture, ceramic arts, spinning and weaving, dye- 
ing, civil constructions, Industrial administration and statistics, indus- 
trial legislation. 

Such are the principal higher schools for special scientific instruc- 
tion. Subordinate schools, more directly practical in their character, 
have naturally arisen all over the land, some established by public, 
some by private enterprise. Among the former may be mentioned 
nearly fifty farm-schools, (fermes écoles,) and over forty schools of 
navigation, (hydrographie,) established in the principal maritime towns 
of the empire, for training captains and masters for commercial 
vessels, 

No notice has been given in this article to the schools of design, 
of the fine arts, and of music, for which liberal provision is also made 
by the government. Their consideration may hereafter be taken up. 

In a recent number of the American Journal of Science, (July, 1856, 
p- 146,) appears an interesting letter from an American gentleman 
now in Paris, in relation to the advantages which are offered in the 
various schools of Science in that city. He gives the following advice 
to Americans who propose to pursue their scientific studies in France. 


“Let the student arrive about the Ist of November in a Havre Packet, and 
establish himself in comfortable lodgings, somewhere on the south side of the 
Seine, in the neighborhood of the great schools. These may be had, with board, 
for $5-7 per week. On or about the 15th of November, lectures begin at the 
* Ecole des Mines,’ the ‘Sorbonne,’ the ‘ Jardin des Plantes,’ a little later at the 
* Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers,’ and the ‘ Collége de France.’ The Ecole des 
Mines has many of the most celebrated men among its professors, and its course 
it is well known is most thorough and exact; but admission to it is not always 
easy, and the student should not attempt it unless he proposes to remain for the 
whole term of three years. It is perhaps also a better place to become acquainted 
with practical mining, than to acquire a knowledge of general principles, and a, 
liberal scientific training. Let the student rather attach himself to particular 
schools for particular studies. For analytical chemistry, Jet him enter some one of 
the excellent private laboratories, of which he will see notices pasted up all over 
this part of Paris, and at the same time follow the lectures of M. Ballard, the cel- 
ebrated discoverer of bromium, and an admirable lecturer, or those of his col- 
league, M. Dumas, at the Sorbonne. For agricultural chemistry, let him resort 
to M. Boussingault, at the ‘Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers.’ On particular 
subjects he will find admirable lectures at the Collége de France, like those of M. 
Déville, this winter, on voleanoes. If he wish to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of rocks and minerals, Jet him follow the lectures of M. Cordier and Dufrénoy 
respectively, at the Jardin des Plantes, or rather let him follow the ‘ Cours Prati- 
.ques d’Histoire Naturelle’ of the Garden, conducted by the Assistant Professor 
of this magnificent establishment, and whick promises to become one of the most 
important of the scientific advantages of Paris, especially to foreigners. Indeed, 
it is to the Jardin des Plantes, that the student must chiefly resort for a combi- 
nation of all the facilities required for the successful study of the natural sciences. 
We are apt to suppuse, in America, that it is nothing more than a great botanical 
and zodlogical garden. This isa mistake; its true name is the ‘Muséum d’His- 
toire Naturelle,’ and it is a magnificent establishment, devoted to the culture of 
every branch of scientific knowledge connected with the earth and its inhabitants. 
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It has been rendered illustrious by the learned labors of Buffon, Cuvier, and a 
host of other distinguished men. Besides the grand galleries of Anatomy and 
Botany, there is a magnificent gallery of Mineralogy and Geology, all of them 
situated in a beautiful garden devoted to the Horticultural, Botanical, and Zodlogi- 
eal part of the establishment. There are lectures delivered gratis upon Chemis- 
try by Frémy, Electricity Becquerel, Geology by Cordier, Mineralogy by Dufré- 
noy, and on other subjects by men equally celebrated, such as D’Orbigny and St. 
Hilare. And for the purpose of giving a more thorough and complete sort of 
instruction than can ever be conveyed by ordinary lectures, the ‘ Cours Partiques 
d’Histoire Naturelle’ have been established, or ‘ Repetitions de Minéralogie, de 
Geologie, de Botanique, et de Zodlogie, avec manipulations et nombreux exercises 
4 l’aide d’instruments et d’echantillons,’ with charges for the whole of the four 
courses, $25; for one set of lectures, $6; for more than one, $5 each. Or 
should the student wish for more special instruction still than this, he can obtain it 
on any branch of Natural Science for 5fr. or $1 per lesson from any of the 
Assistants at the Jardin des Plantes, accompanied with the free use and examina- 
tion of instruments and specimens, and what perhaps is of more advantage, a 
thorough initiation under their eye, into all the curiosities and treasures of these 
vast, beautiful, and costly collections, in many respects, probably the most com- 
plete that can be found. It will be seen, therefore, by the student, that in Paris 
he can have the command of all possible advantages fur the prosecution of scien- 
tifie stadies, most of them gratis, and the rest at a moderate price.” 


LOVE, HOPE, AND PATIENCE. 
“ O’er wayward childhood would’st thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it;—#o 
Do these upbear the little world below, 
Of education,—Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks I see them grouped in seemly show, 
The straitened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that, touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow. 
O part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 
Love too will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that hope is yet alive ; 
And bending o’er, with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmur of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies ; 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 
When overtasked at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting does the work of both.” 
S. T. Coreripar. 
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BY GIDEON F. THAYER, 
Late Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 


Berore attempting to illustrate the principles laid down in my 
May letter, and show their application to the business of the school- 
room, I will devote one letter mainly to the subject of manners ; a 
subject scarcely inferior in importance to that of morals themselves. 
Morals form the basis of human character; but manners are its deco- 
rations, and aids to its developments. Morals are the staple of human 
laws, the grand regulators (or should be) of human governments; 
manners are their gildings, which tend to soften their asperities, and 
win a more ready acquiescence in their observance. Morals are the 
solid bullion, forming the foundation of the currency of a community ; 
manners, the small notes or coins, ever ready for use, and without 
which the business intercourse of mankind must cease, or retrograde 
to the condition of things that existed in the world’s infancy. In fine, 
morals are the sun behind a cloud, which, though giving light to the 
world, lacks the genial force of its shining face; manners are the 
agencies that displace the cloud, and reveal the glorious orb in all its 
original power. 

We hence perceive an intimate connection between the two. Nei- 
ther is complete in itself. One is the complement of the other. 
They should not be separated. Morals divorced from manners, would 
be cold and repulsive; united to them, they become attractive and 
pleasing. While manners, unaszociated with morals, degenerate into 
hypocrisy—furnishing an illustration of the “ whited sepulchre” of the 
New Testament. 

Let it be understood, then, that in speaking of manners, civility, 
courtesy, or politeness,—for I shall use them synonymously,—I allude 
to them as having a right foundation, and as belonging to moral duty. 
They give a charm to social intercourse, which nothing else can sup- 
ply. This is a fact universally admitted; and yet one that seems 
to be less practised upon, in each succeeding year of our nation’s 
history. 

It was once a sufficient guaranty for gentlemanly manners, that the 
individual had been reared by respectable parents. This is now by no 
means a conclusive inference. Family training, in many instances,— 
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perhaps in a m&jority,—has fallen into disuse; and chance. or the 
will of the young, has taken its place. The respect always due to 
parents, to seniors in age, to superiors in station, in wisdom, and vir- 
tue, has so nearly died out in this country, as to have undermined the 
very foundation of that for which I am pleading. For, if from those 
whose claims are of a paramount nature, the ordinary civilities of 
refined life are withheld, it is in vain to expect they will be extended 
to the stranger, encountered in the marts of business, the walks of 
pleasure, or the rounds of general intercourse. 

An apostle, in writing to a young friend, says, in speaking of chil- 
dren, “let them learn to show piety at home,”—meaning duty to pa- 
rents, or those in superior relation. Here, then, at home, is where 
the sentiment is to take root, be nurtured, and ‘made to grow. Its 
influence will then go forth with the young, controlling their behavior 
towards others, and checking that rudeness which has become a re- 
proach to our country among the more civilized nations of the earth. 

Since, then, this duty has come to be so much neglected by those on 
whom it naturally devolves, the teacher is to exercise double diligence 
in its inculcation. And, although it may be very discouraging, espe- 
cially at the outset of your teaching, to think that you work single- 
handed, let.me entreat you to take courage; to assure you that, in 
most cases, your efforts will be appreciated and seconded at the homes 
of the pupils. it is not that fathers and mothers do not wish to have 
their children grow up, adorned with the graces, as well as imbued 
with the good morals, properly belonging to a Christian community : 
they are very glad to have this boon bestowed upon them; but the 
pursuit of business—the accumulation of wealth—engrosses the 
father’s attention, absorbs his time, and leaves him no leisure for the 
home instruction of his children. The mother may do what she can, 
but without her husband’s codperation, her best endeavors are often 
neutralized. When, however, she finds the work begun at school, she 
is eager in assisting the teacher to carry out his plans. Ascertaining 
what they are, she strives to enforce them when the children are in 
her presence, and each aids the other in the good work. 

But how are the details in this training to be carried into practice? 
To answer this, involves numerous particulars. To teach penmanship 
well, 2 man must write well himself; to make good readers, he must 
read well; to make good mathematicians, he must understand well 
the subject. “As is the teacher, so is the school.” The aim and 
effort of the man, who would impress the stamp of the Christian gen- 
tleman upon the manners, habits, and character, of each one of his 
pupils, must be to deserve that appellation himself! In proportion 
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as he merits this, will he succeed in multiplying the copies of so 
desirable a work. 


Let us now ascertain the elements of genuine politeness. The 
counterfeit we should eschew as we would a spurious bank-note. It 
can have no connection with morals; and it is politeness, as coadjutor 
with morals, which it is our purpose to encourage and promote. 

Politeness, or good manners, ‘hen, we consider as the offspring of 
benevolence, love, or kindness of heart. Its aim is to make others 
happy; to smooth down the rough edges and sharp points to be met 
in our collisions with society, and thus to prevent that friction from 
human intercourse which is inevitable without the exercise of this 
meliorating grace. From the uncouth bearing of many individuals, it 
may be deemed impossible, in their cases, to add or develop this 
grace; and it is admitted that the task will not be a light one. But 
there is a germ of the “raw material” in every human soul ; and the 
business of the educator is to unfold, to form, and direct it. This 
will be difficult or easy, according to the temperament of the respect- 
ive subjects; but, be assured, it is invariably attainable, although not 
in equal degrees. Every one may be taught, by proper attention and 
needful skill, to write well ; but no human power can make elegant 
penmen of all. Some have an innate incapacity for the perfection of 
the art. So it is with forming the manners. Still, this should fur- 
nish no excuse for omitting the attempt. The effort is all the more 
necessary. When Lowell Mason, nearly thirty years ago, introduced 
instruction in vocal music into the school with which I was then con- 
nected, in trying the voices of the pupils, he discovered that some 
possessed very limited vocal power—capable of sounding no more 
than three notes of the scale; but he did not turn them aside, saying, 
—as had been the practice with his predecessors in teaching the art, 
—that “they had no voice, and could never make singers ;” no; he 
said, wisely, that they needed instruction and training so much the 
more, that their natural deficiencies might be, to some extent, counter- 
acted ; and the result proved the soundness of his judgment. In six 
months they had nearly doubled their power, and could sound, some 
five, some six notes. 

Some persons are, apparently, Jorn ladies or gentlemen, and require 
little or no direction from others. Some, with an intuitive faculty of 
imitation, take on the most agreeable and finished manners, from 
being surrounded by suitable examples. Others, of an easy and good- 
natured temperament, float on under its influence, securing the good 
will of their associates, quite unconsciously and without effort. 
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But a large majority of children, at the school-going age, are (to 
borrow Addison’s idea) like the marble in the quarry, and need the 
hand of the polisher to develop their latent capabilities. 

Impressed, then, with these truths, I would say to you, my young 
brother, let the Courtesy of the Heart distinguish your whole deport- 
ment—when instructing a class, as well as when in private conversa- 
tion with their parents or others; at home and abroad; in your own 
study, and at the public exhibition. Have not one code of ‘manners 
for the fireside or the school-room, and another for company ; except- 
ing in the degrees of deference which different ages and stations de- 
mand. These are recognized and claimed by the hand-book of our 
divine religion. Never lose your self-respect, your good language, 
your temper, nor your philanthropy. To do either of these would 
undo the beneficial effect of a long course of verbal instruction. 


Many young men, at college and elsewhere, away from the restrain- 
ing and refining influence of the gentler sex, acquire ungainly habits, 
which they afterwards continue to practise, perhaps unconsciously, 
even when they have become teachers,—such as throwing the chair 
back and causing it to rest on its two hind legs; putting the feet, 
raised breast-high, on the desk or form in the school-room; cutting 
and scraping the nails in company, &c., very much to the scandal of 
the profession, and highly derogatory to the delinquents. I need not 
say how ill-bred, how disgusting such habits are. 

Few persons, of ordinary reflection, need be in doubt on any point 
of good or ill breeding. When'a common instinct or sense of propriety 
fails to settle the point in your mind, the example of the individual 
among your acquaintance, of acknowledged taste and refinement, may 
be relied on as a safe guide. 

Although conventional usage fixes a certain standard of civility for 
its own observance in almost every country, there are certain laws of 
courtesy, that are universal among civilized nations: one of which is, 
to avoid doing whatever may offend the taste, delicacy, or feelings, of 
the company in which we are. Another, to do what will contribute 
to the happiness, pleasure, or innocent enjoyment of one’s associates. 
A third, to waive, for another’s comfort, any little gratification to 
ourselves. He who is not prepared to adopt, for his own guidance, 
these fundamental rules of genuine politeness, will fail to rise to any 
considerable eminence among the truly polite, and must present to 
others but a poor model for their imitation. 

There is a prestige in the very bearing of a man of genuine good- 
breeding, which every one feels on entering his presence. I remem- 
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ber to-have heard an illustration of this, many years ago. Governor 
Everett, of Massachusetts, widely known as an accomplished gentle- 
man, frequently visited a primary school in the city of Boston, when 
every pupil evinced, by his deportment, that he felt the influence of 
the Governor’s courteous manners, even before he spoke; and on one 
occasion a little pupil said to the teacher, after he had withdrawn, 
“ Miss Brown, I always feel just as if I must keep bowing, when that 
gentleman comes into school.” 

It has been said, and often written as a copy-slip, for the last fifty 
years or more, that “‘ Amiable manners adorn correct morals.” And 
that “ A man’s manners form his fortune.” They do more: before we 
have ascertained whether a man possess avy morals or not, his manners 
have already made an impression on our minds and feelings. Stranger 
though he be to us, our opinion of him is formed, either of favor, 
indifference, or dislike. We may do him injustice. He may be repul- 
sive in his exterior, and yet a man of sterling merit; while, on the 
other hand, with all the graceful externals of a gentleman, he may 
be a knave. There is no infallible rule in the case. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain : he is not more likely to be unworthy for being agreea- 
ble; and his manners are always considered as a recommendation. 
They are like well-known coins of acknowledged value, current at 
every counter; while stern integrity, destitute of external grace, like 
bills of exchange without an endorser, are slow to be accepted. Time 
usually does all men justice ; but before some individuals have, by a 
long course of good conduct, proved to others their real worth, the 
tide in their affuirs which leads to fortune has begun to ebb, and the 
flood may not again return. 

Further. Good manners are not merely a selfish good: they 
please and gratify others. They generate confidence and allay irri- 
tated feeling. The mother, how ill-regulated soever her own children 
may be, points to those of her neighbor, who are well-bred, as pat- 
terns for their imitation ; while the man of self-discipline, struck by 
their charm, endeavors to reproduce them in his own demeanor. 


The manifestations of good manners, in the many trifling particu- 
lars which they involve, are so insignificant, individually considered, 
as to almost forbid their introduction into this letter; but as it may 
fall under the eye of some of those who are to be wltimately, if not 
directly, benefited by the views herein presented, I will venture— 
though with some misgivings—to present a specimen. 

The dow, among most of the civilized nations of the world, is a 
common token of respect and courtesy, although it is sometimes used 
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merely as a sign of recognition among familiar acquaintances. In 
the rural portions of our own country, it is considered a synonyme for 
manners, in boys, a8 is courtesy, in girls; and the good dame says to 
her sons, on the entrance of a visitor, ‘Make your manners, chil- 
dren.” It formerly was, also, a synonyme for reverence in the same 
connection. 

It has been spoken of as one of the most potent ceremonies current 
among men; and truly it may not, in its consequences, be easily over- 
rated. It is an act whose significance every one comprehends, and 
secures, at sight, the compliment it deserves. Nay, it is not too much 
to say, that to a well-timed and graceful bow, many a lad has been 
indebted for his position and distinction among men; and it will ever 
continue to be so, as long as civility is appreciated by mankind, and 
this continues to be one of its acknowledged expressions. 

Perhaps this is founded on a principle in the human mind, that may 
be deemed selfish—the bow being a manifestation of respect or cour- 
tesy to the individual receiving the salutation ; or it may be a feeling 
of gratification that the youth is thus entering for himself on a course 
that will conduct him to respectability and honor. Whatever the 
cause, the effect is certain; and it were to be wished that the efforts 
of teachers might lead to a more general observance of the practice in 
question. 


Macklin, in his Man of the World, makes Sir Pertinax speak of it 
as the very pledge of thrift; acknowledging that Ais success in life 
had been owing, almost exclusively, to the omnipotent “boo,” as he 
gave it. While our own Franklin encourages a similar idea, in his 
lessons to young men, on success in the world. And Shakspeare, by 
Hamlet, introduces the same thought in his speech, where he says, 


“ And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning.” 
But if it were observed as a hollow ceremony alone, to secure good- 
will and lay the foundation of fortune, I should consider it contempti- 
ble, and unworthy a young, frank, and generous mind. Q, teach not 
the unsophisticated beings under your care, anything so foreign to the 
purposes of your holy office! 

I wish to speak of it in a simpler and a better sense—merely as an 
expression of politeness or deference. And, however obsolete it may 
have become with a portion of our young people, I say, let it be re- 
vived—especially at school; on entering or leaving, on receiving or 
giving anything. Let it, also, be observed at home, in the street, iu 
company ; wherever, in short, personal communication is held with 
others, or another, by word or action. To ladies, to teachers, to gen- 
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tlemen in advanced life, let the hat be lifted wholly from the head ; 
with others, a touching of the hat will suffice, or—if on perfectly 

‘familiar terms with the person saluted—the touching of the hat may 
be omitted. 

These distinctions should not be forgotten. A few specimens of 
the “good old English gentleman” and of the well-bred men of our 
own country of the Washington stamp, yet survive, who exemplify 
the grandeur and gracefulness of this style of manners. Would there 
were more, and that we could arrest the rapid decadence of their 
practice ! 

There is no one thing, in itself so trivial, that would tend more 
powerfully to arrest the tide of rudeness that is sweeping over our 
land@{nd carrying our character for respectability away with it, than 
the reéstablishment of this ancient token of good breeding. 

Along with this, I would insist on the addenda of sir and ma’am 
(or madam), in conversation with persons to whom they properly be- 
long. An observance of this is indispensable to the preservation of 
the various grades and classes of persons in their appropriate spheres. 
I am not speaking of castes in our community,—I repudiate the idea, 
—but of those divisions marked by nature itself, so necessary to be 
preserved, and on which the permanent welfare of our people, in a 
great measure, depends. 

These two ceremonies restored and continued in use among us, 
would reintroduce a class of individuals into our community, which 
once formed a most interesting connecting link between childhood and 
youth or early manhood, but which, of late years, has followed in the 
track of the “lost arts”—boyhood and girlhood having been practi- 
cally expunged from the natural series or stages of life ! 

It is a failing to observe the injunction, “ not to think more highly 
of himself than one ought to think,” that has foisted upon us this 
evil. Rushing to secure the best seats at a public table, appropriating 
to self the most desirable accommodations in a public vehicle, smok- 
ing in presence of others, without ascertaining whether agreeable to 
the company or not—and even when ladies are present: —these are 
some of the natural consequences of the new civi/ization. Wearing 
the hat in the house, engrossing the conversation in company, sitting 
while their elders are standing, impatience or greediness at table, ap- 
propriating personally some delicacy intended as a compliment to a 
guest or honored friend present, omitting those little attentions and 
courtesies, which give such an indescribable charm to the social meal, 
—which are all found in the well-bred man’s code of table manners,— 
are among the minor fruits of the system of “ Young America.” 
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These things should be noted, deprecated, and corrected. By 
making them subjects of specific instruction in school, you will confer 
a lasting and important benefit on the community among whom you 
labor, while you make your own intercourse with the young a source 
of continually-increasing satisfaction to yourself. 

The countenance of the teacher should wear a benign, or, at least, a 
calm aspect, that it may not contradict the gentle or courteous lan- 
guage he uses in his intercourse with his school. The salutations at 
meeting in the morning, and the adieus at parting, should, always 
when practicable, be practised by the teacher. They tell on the heart 
not less than on the manners of the young. Compare the families of 
those where this practice is regarded, with those where it is neglected. 
I need no other advocate than this comparison, for its obserfAnce, 
among all of even moderate discrimination. The contrast presented, 
is attraction and repulsion; beauty and deformity; refinement and 
barbarism. 

Politeness is not only for all times, but for all persons; is not to 
be wholly neglected in the intercourse even of school-children. Some 
liberties may very properly be indulged in among them, as familiar 
acquaintances, but these must have their limits; and such intimacies 
will be profitable or injurious in proportion as this direction is ob- 
served or disregarded. 

In the conjugal relation, too, particular attention should be given 
to it; nor do I consider the remark out of place here, although the 
object of these letters is to reach the young of the school-going age, 
through the agency of the teacher. Cicero would have boys taught at 
school those things which they are to practise as men. The rule 
applies to youth of both sexes; and when a life-union shall be formed 
between any two of them,—I care not how much of love or admira- 
tion they mutually feel,—there must subsist a sufficient degree of 
reciprocal respect to secure a courteous demeanor, or affection itself 
will die out. Let the young cherish this idea, if they would realize, 
in the futare, their previous dreams of connubial happiness. 

Servants have a claim to our civility, and it has become proverbial 
that the true gentleman is known, when away from home, by his 
deportment to this class of persons. 

I have, in these remarks, adverted principally to the boys under 
your charge; but, as far as they are applicable to the other sex, [ 
would have them applied with the utmost stringency. More delicate 
and refined by nature, there is less occasion for such lessons to them. 
Still, all coarseness in a girl or young woman is a thousand times 
more repulsive than when exhibited by one of our own sex.—There is 
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one point that I may not passover here. I have spoken of the self- 
forgetfulness to be practised, and the small personal sacrifices to be 
made to others, particularly to ladies and elderly persons, in travel- 
ling; and I grant that, with comparatively few exceptions, among 
those who travel much, there is little room for complaint against 
those who consider themselves gentlemen ; and this offers an encour- 
agement to the teacher, that those whom he is now striving to mould, 
may, as they assume their place among men, present a just claim to 
that title. The point that I wish to introduce here is this: Through- 
out New England, such a degree of deference is usually extended to 
Woman, that there are individuals of the sex who claim, with no doubt- 
ful expression, certain privileges from our sex, which every right- 
minded man will be always ready most cheerfully to yield, but which 
he is not so willing to surrender at command. In our lecture-rooms, 
in public travelling conveyances, there is an essential difference in the 
quality or convenience of the seats. A man appropriates a large 
amount of time, in going early, that he may secure the wished-for ac- 
commodation. One of the other sex comes in, an hour afterwards, it 
may be, and expects that he will surrender the seat to her at discre- 
tion. He does so; but, instead of acknowledging his civility by word 
or look, she lours upon him with a countenance full of indignation or 
offended dignity, most emphatically expressing the idea, “You are 
very impertinent to keep me standing so long in the aisle!” 

Every day, gentlemen give up desirable seats in railroad cars, and 
stand till a vacancy occurs; or take an outside seat in an omnibus, to 
accommodate a lady within, while a toss of the head, indicating impa- 
tience that they did not make the movement more readily, is the only 
return for the civility! Now, I would have boys taught to practise 
the very extreme of courtesy—to forego the better for the poorer 
accommodation, in favor of a lady; but it is the bounden duty of the 
recipient to express, in civil terms, her appreciation of the kindness 
in such case. This, therefore, is the lesson I would have taught to 
the girls—or those that occupy the place that girls formerly held in 
schools—by the learning and practising of which only, they can ex- 
pect to secure their prerogative, or prove themselves worthy the kind 
consideration of man. Let it be remembered that she has no Jegal 
claim to this advantage; that its surrender is a free-will offering on 
the altar of politeness; that, therefore, the return—the simplest and 
most obvious on her part—can be nothing short of a courteous word 
of thanks or acknowledgment, endorsed by a kindly expression of 
countenance. By this, the civility of the man is felt by him to be 
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fully repaid, and he has hence every encouragement to persevere in 
his agreeable duty. 

I am aware there are numerous exceptions to this mode of receiv- 
ing these trifling favors; that there exist many examples of all that 
is elegant in manners, charming in expression, and fascinating in tone, 
among our accomplished women ; but still a false notion prevails with 
so many others, as to render it important to present the matter as I 
have done to your attention. 

There are few positions in life which furnish so many opportunities 
for the exercise of good breeding, as travelling. Innumerable occa- 
sions occur for removing petty annoyances, promoting the comfort, 
and adding to the satisfaction of others, which the amiable voyager 
will not fail to notice and embrace, exciting fellow-travellers to simi- 
lar acts, increasing the sum of human enjoyment, and proving an 
authentic claim to the title of a true gentleman. 

The late Daniel Webster was remarkable for this; and numerous 
are the anecdotes related of him illustrative of the fact. Persons 
familiar with the routes between the seat of government and Boston, 
during the last thirty or forty years, can state how often the tedium 
of the journey has been enlivened and charmed by the genuine polite- 
ness of the great statesman. Every man cannot be a Webster; but 
no one is destitute of the ability to be civil and kind, whenever the 
disposition exists. There is a wide difference in men in regard to 
refinement of feeling and sensibility to the wants and claims of oth- 
ers; and on this will ever depend complete success in the art of being 
agreeable, and of ministering to the wants and comforts of fellow- 
beings. 

This, therefore, claims your especial attention. A training in the 
minute particulars, which perfect and constant good manners involve, 
should form a part of the labors of every hour while you are in the 
presence of your pupils; and this to be persevered in to the close of 
life’s toils. The mark which you will thus assist to impress on the 
successive classes of your school, will be ineffaceable, and continue a 
glorious monument to your fidelity, long after your mortal part shall 
have been committed to the tomb, and the undying spirit shall be 
transferred to the immediate presence, and be beatified by the benig- 
nant and unfading smile, of Infinite Love. 
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[The circumstances in which the following lecture, and the others 
of the series were delivered, will, it is thought, account for the prom- 
inence given in them to many things merely elementary, as regards 
the science of mind and the philosophy of education. An audi- 
ence favored with the advantages of high intellectual culture, or of 
long experience in instruction, would, doubtless, have required a dif- 
ferent treatment of many topics discussed in such a course of lectures 
as the present., But a long series of years occupied in the training of 
teachers, has proved to the author of the present communication, that 
the greater number of candidates for the office of instruction, and of 
those to whom its duties are comparatively new, need nothing so 
much as an elementary knowledge of intellectual philosophy, and of 
logic, in their connection with education, as the science which teaches 
the appropriate development and discipline of the mind.] 

The Teacher's Aim in Instruction—Few teachers, at the present 
day, regard knowledge as the great end even of intellectual educa- 
tion. Few are now unwilling to admit that the chief aim of their 
daily endeavors, as instructors and educators, should be to train, develop, 
and discipline the powers by which knowledge is acquired, rather than to 
attempt the immediate accumulation of knowledge itself. In prac- 
tice, however, and, more particularly, in the case of young teachers, 
and of those who follow the occupation as a transient one, and not 
as the vocation of a life-time, the eagerness for definite and apparent 
results, or even showy acquirements, too often induces the instructor 
to confine his attention to the mere mechanism of specific processes, 
—to the committing to memory, and the repetition of a set task, with 
or without the aid of explanation. This course he knows will nomi- 
nally secure a single point in practice or effect. He thinks, perhaps, 
that, although not fully understood or appreciated now, it will cer- 
tainly benefit the mind of his pupil at some future day, when his 





*The series of lectures of which the present forms a part, extended to the departments of 
physical and moral training. But those on the progress of intellectual culture, are selected 
as more easily presented in the form of a series of articles for an educational Journal. 
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mind is more mature. Hence, we still have, in our school routine, 
too much of mere rule and repetition, detached fact and specific direc- 
tion, the lesson of the hour and the business of the day, and too little 
of the searching interrogation, close observation, reflective thought, 
and penetrating investigation, by which alone the mind can be trained 
to the acquisition of useful knowledge, or the attainment of valuable 
truth. 

Necessity, of Plan and Method.—The master builder, when he 
goes to oversee his workmen, and watch their progress in the work 
of raising the edifice, for the construction of which he has entered 
into contract, never fails to carry with him his plan of erection, and 
with that in his hand, for constant reference, gives directions for even 
the minutest details in working. He does nothing but in execution 
of his plan, and in strict accordance with it. The master builder 
thus reads a lesson to the master instructor, (inward builder,) who, 
although he needs not plan in hand, for his peculiar work, needs it 
no less, ever present to his mind, if he wishes to become “a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed ;” if, in a word, he would enjoy 
the conscious pleasure of referring every day’s labor to its destined 
end of building up the mental fabric in strength, and symmetry, and 
enduring beauty. 

The young teacher, as he reviews the business of the day with his 
pupils,—and would that this were a daily practice in every school !— 
should ever refer, in his own mind, at least, to the general effect of 
every exercise, as tending to the great results of education,—to the 
expansion of the mind, to the formation of habits of observation and 
inquiry, to control over attention, to the clearing and sharpening of 
the percipient faculties, to the strengthening of the mind’s retentive 
power, to securing, in a word, intellectual tendency and character, as 
the basis of moral development and habit. The teacher, not less 
than the builder, should ever have, in his mind’s eye, the plan of his 
edifice ; aud while, during the whole process of erection, he wastes 
no time on fanciful theory or fantastic ornament, every operation 
which he conducts should be, to his own consciousness, part of a 
great whole, tending to a grand consummation. Text-books, pro- 
cesses, exercises, apparatus of every description, are properly, but the 
pliant tools, or the subject material, in the hands of the skillful 
teacher, by means of which he does his great work of “ building up 
the building that we are;” and all these aids he arranges, selects, 
modifies, and applies, according to the system suggested by his plan 
and purpose. 

As the overseer aud artificer of the mental fabric of character, the 
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teacher who is worthy of the name, must necessarily possess a knowl- 
edge of the material on which he works. It would be well, were 
this knowledge always profound and philosophical; and, among the 
happy anticipations suggested by the establishment of normal schools, 
none is more cheering than the hope that, ere long, society will be 
furnished with a numerous class of teachers, competent to understand 
and guide the young mind through all its stages of growth and de- 
velopment, and furnished with all the requisite means of secur- 
ing the noblest results of human culture. 

Meanwhile, the laborers who are already‘in the field, and who have 
not enjoyed, perhaps, extensive opportunities of acquiring a scientific 
knowledge of the chemistry of mental culture, must be content with 
such aids as their own observation, reading, reflection, or experience, 
may furnish. 

As a slight contribution to the common stock of professional facili- 
ties, the author of the present article would submit the following 
outline to the consideration of his fellow teachers, as an intended aid 
to the systematizing of their efforts for the mental advancement of 
their pupils. 

The analysis which follows, extends; it will be perceived, no farther 
than to the limits of intellectual education. The physical and the 
moral departments of culture, may be discussed at another opportu- 
nity, and must be dismissed for the present, with the single remark, 
that the natural unity of the human being, demands a ceaseless atten- 
tion to these, in strict conjunction with that more immediately under 
consideration. 

Pretminary Anatysis.—Contemplating man’s intellectual con- 
stitution as subjected to the processes of education, we may conven- 
iently group his mental powers and faculties under the following 
denominations :—perceptive, reflective, and expressive. In expression, 
as a function of man at the period of his maturity, the order, in the 
preceding classification,-may be termed the normal or usual one. 
Man perceives, reflects, speaks. But in education, whether regarded 
as a natural process or an artificial one, the order of classification sug- 
gested by the experience and the history of the human being, in his 
early and comparatively immature condition, would present the 
expressive powers as in exercise long before the reflective, and, subse- 
quently, as the appointed means of developing them, through the 
medium of language. 

Ovrtine or InrettectuaL CuLture.—An outline map, or plan 
of intellectual culture, as aided by the processes of education, may be 
carried into practical detail, as suggested by the following prominent 
points of analysis. 
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1. Classification of the intellectual faculties, by‘the different modes, 
or forms of mental action. 

2. Statement of the actuating principle, or impelling power of 
each class or group of faculties. 

8. The tendency, or habit of action in each class. 

4, The result, or issue of such action. 

5. The educational processes adapted to each class of faculties with 
@ view to aid its natural tendency, and secure its results. 

From the imperfection of our language, in relation to topics strictly 
mental, or purely philosophical, the word faculties is unavoidably em- 
ployed to represent the diversities in modes of action of the mind, 
which, in itself, is, properly speaking, one and indivisible. But if we 
keep fully before us the etymological signification of the term facul- 
ties, (resources, means, powers,) we shall regard it but as a figurative 
expression, suggestive of the indefinitely diversified states, acts, opera- 
tions, processes, powers, or modes of action, attributable to the mind, 
— itself a unit. 

Adopting the general classification before referred to, we may com- 
mence the partial filling up of our outline with 

1, THE PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


1. Their modes or forms of action : 

a, sensation ; 5, perception; ¢, attention: d, observation. 

2. Actuating principle, or impelling force, curiosity,—or the desire 
of knowledge. 

3. Tendency, or habit of action,—observation. 

4. Result, or issue of action,—sknowledge. 

5. Educational process, forms of exercise, or modes of culture, de- 
velopment, and discipline suggested by the four preceding considera- 
tions,—ezamination, analysis, inspection, interrogation, direction, in- 
formation, comparison, classification, induction. In other words, the 
appropriate presentation of objects to the senses, accompanied by mu- 
tual question and answer by teacher and pupil ;—with a view to 
quicken sensation, awaken perception, give power of prompt and sus- 
tained attention, confirm the habit of careful observation, stimulate 
curiosity, and insure the extensive acquisition of knowledge. 

(1.) CLASSIFICATION OF THE PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES, BY THEIR 
MODES OF ACTION. 

(a,) Sensation,—the organic action by which objects, facts, and rela- 
tions are presented to the mind, through the media of the senses, and 
which form the conditions of perception. 

(3,) Perception, or cognition,—the intellectual action by which the 
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mind perceives, (takes notice, or cognizance of,) data presented by the 
senses. 

(c,) Attention,—the mental action by which, under the incitation 
of desire or volition, the percipient intellect tends, for the purposes 
of distinct cognizance, towards the object, fact, or relation presented 
to it. 

(d,) Observation,—the voluntary, sustained, or continuous exercise of 
attention, with which the mind directs itself toward the object of its 
contemplation, for the purpose of complete intuition and perfect rec- 
ognition. 

All the terms now defined, are but different designations for the 
various forms in which the intuitive action of the intellectual princi- 
ple is solicited by objects external to itself. The English language, 
as the product of mind working chiefly in practical directions, posses- 
ses little of the clearness and distinctness in nomenclature which the 
topics of intellectual analysis so peculiarly require. but the four 
terms used above are sufficient to comprise the prominent forms of 
perceptive action, in the various. processes of intellection. They all 
refer significantly enough, to the first efforts of intelligence, when, 
previous to any introversive or reflective act, of comparatively sub- 
tile or intricate character, it obeys the instinct of its appetite, and 
finds its sustentation by feeding on the aliment tendered to it by its 
Author, in the objects which environ it. To watch and guide, and 
codperate with this instructive principle, is the true office of educa- 
tion, as a process of nurture and development, working not in arbi- 
trary or artificial, but in salutary and successful forms,—forms not 
devised by the fallible ingenuity of man, but by the unerring wisdom 
of Supreme intelligence. 

Prevalent error in the order of cultivation Contrary, however, to 
the obvious suggestions of fact, education is still too generally regard- 
ed as consisting, during its earlier stages, in arbitrary exercises of 
memory on combinations of printed characters, abstract numbers, or 
even the metaphysical relations involved in the science of grammar. 
The excuse offered for a blind following of precedent in this direction, 
usually is the peculiar susceptibility of memory, during the period 
of childhood, and the comparative difficulty experienced in attempts 
to cultivate it at a later stage. Were the educational cultivation of 
memory directed to the retaining and treasuring up of those stores of 
knowledge which are naturally accessible to the mind of childhood, 
within the range of its daily observation, the plea would be justifia- 
ble; man’s endeavors would be in harmony with the obvious instincts 
and endowments of the mind, and would tend to its natural exnan- 
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sion and development. But directed to the mechanical and arbi- 
trary results at which these endeavors so generally aim, their influ- 
ence is detrimental. Their immediate effect is to quench the natural 
thirst for knowledge, to create a distaste for intellectual activity, and 
thus to defeat the best purposes of education. 

The law of true culture lies in the primary craving of the young 
mind for material on which the understanding may operate ; digest- 
ing it, in due season, info the regular form of knowledge which mem- 
ory loves to retain, and which judgment ultimately builds up into the 
systematic arrangements of science. 

(2.) CURIOSITY, THE ACTUATING PRINCIPLE OF THE PERCEPTIVE 

FACULTIES. 

The Teacher's proper place.-—The teacher who enters intelligently 
upon his work of cultivating the minds entrusted to his care, knows 
that his chief duty is to cherish the spontaneous action of their pow- 
ers, and to make them intelligent and voluntary co-workers in their 
own development. He observes, therefore, with careful attention, 
the natural‘ tendencies and action of the intellectual system, as the 
physiologist does those of the corporeal, so as to become competent 
to trace the law of development, and adapt his measures to its re- 
quirements. He thus becomes qualified to take his proper place, as 
an humble but efficient co-worker with the Author-of the mind, rec- 
ognizing and following His plan, in modes suggested by a wisdom 
higher than human. 

The attentive study and observation of the natural workings 
of the mind, in the successive stages of its progress, from incipient 
intelligence to maturity of reason, imply, however, not merely a care- 
fal analysis of the facts and modes of mental action, but a watchful 
observation, with a view to detect, in all cases, the moving power or 
impelling principle of action, to aid and regulate which is the 
educator’s chief work. The ceaseless intellectual activity of child- 
hood, maintained through the various media of perception, furnished 
by the organs of sense, is obviously stimulated by the constitutional 
principle of curiosity, an eager desire to know and understand, and 
therefore, to observe and examine. Hence the irrepressible and search- 
ing questions with which children, in the instinct of faith, appeal to 
whomsoever they think can satisfy their craving for information. 

To feed this mental appetite, to select and prepare its proper nutri- 
ment, to keep it in healthy and healthful activity, to quicken and 
strengthen it, to direct and guide it, as a divine instinct, leading to 
the noblest ends, should be the teacher’s constant endeavor. To 
awaken curiosity is to secure a penetrating and fixed attention—the 
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prime condition of human knowledge; and even when it leads no 
further than to wonder, it is preparing the advancing mind for the 
awe and the reverence with which, in later stages of its progress, it 
looks up to the knowledge which is “too high for it.” 

The emotion of wonder analogous to the instinct of curiosity.—Cu- 
riosity, like the kindred element of wonder, finds its sustenance in 
whatever is new to sensation or perception ; wonder, in turn, leads 
, the mind to dwell on whatever is strange, intricate, or remote ; aston- 
ishment, arrests it by whatever is sudden and powerful ; awe com- 
mands it by whatever is vast ; and amazement overwhelms it by 
whatever is incomprehensible or inscrutable. Yet all of these effects,— 
even those which, for the moment, act on the perceptive intellect with a 
repulsive force that makes it recoil in conscious weakness from the 
object of contemplation,—are but various forms of stimulating, im- 
pelling, or attracting force, acting on the irrepressible vitality of the 
mind ; and no incitements are ultimately more powerful in maintain- 
ing the most resolute and persevering activity of its powers. 

Mental effects of novelty and variety—In the great primary school 
of. nature, as established and furnished by the Author of all, we ob- 
serve, accordingly, that in the multiform variety of objects with 
which the young human being is surrounded, at the first dawning of 
intelligence within him, the novelty of the whole scene around him, 
and of every class of objects which it presents, is forever tempting his 
susceptible spirit to observe and examine, and explore, by the con- 
scious delight which every new step affords him. 

Evils of monotony, and advantages of variety.—Nor is the obvious 
design of the great Instructor less conspicuous in the feeling of satiety 
and weariness which is always superinduced by continued sameness of 
mental action, whether prolonged in the same mode of exercise, or 
on the same class of objects. The observant teacher thus learns his 
own lesson of duty,—to avoid undue limitation in the objects and 
forms of intellectual action, to shun sameness and monotony of rou- 
tine, and protracted exertions of attention, as all tending to exhaust 
and enfeeble the mental powers. His endeavors, on the contrary, are 
all directed to a due diversity in the presentation of objects, and in 
the mode of mental activity which they call forth ; and, in whatever 
instances frequent repetition is indispensable to exact perception, he is 
particularly careful to exert his ingenuity to the utmost, in devising 
new modes of presentation, so as to secure fresh and earnest atten- 
tion to the same objects or facts, by the renovating effect of 
the new lights and new aspects in which he causes them to be 
_ viewed, 
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Faults: in former modes of education—lIt is unnecessary, in our 
day, to dwell on the obvious faults of the obsolete practice of con- 
fining young children within doors at all seasons, compelling them 
to remain long in one attitude or posture without relief, condemning 
them to long periods of silence and constraint, and forcing them to 
con unmeaning and irksome tasks. These injurious practices are now, 
for the most part renounced ; and more genial and rational modes of 
early education are beginning to prevail. As yet, however, we have 
only made a beginning. We have reformed our modes of school 
architecture, and have allowed children the unspeakable benefits of 
space and air, and more frequent change of place, and posture, and 
exercise, Objects and pictures are now employed, to some extent, as 
instruments of mental culture; and the wisdom of all these changes 
is proved in the greater happiness and better health of our little pu- 
pils, and, more particularly, in their greater docility, and their supe- 
rior intellectual progress, as contrasted with the state of things under 
the former regime of irksome monotony, restraint, weariness, and stu- 
pidity. We are very far, yet, however, from approaching the boun- 
tiful variety and delightful novelty furnished in the great model 
school of infancy and childhood, as established by the Divine founder. 

Intellectual furniture of school-rooms.—Our primary school-rooms 
should be so many cabinets of nature and art. Every inch of wall 
not indispensably required for blackboard exercises, should be se- 
cured for educational purposes, by specimens of plants, minerals, 
shells, birds, and whatever else can be appropriately placed before the 
eye. The arranging, classifiying, and describing of these, should pre- 
cede any analysis or study of letters or syllables. Pictures repre- 
senting such objects, should form a second stage of exercises in atten- 
tion, observation, and description, before any alphabetic drilling what- 
ever. The examination of objects and of pictures, should, in a word, 
form the natural preparatory training of the perceptive faculties for 
the more arbitrary and more difficult exercise of studying and recog- 
nizing the unmeaning, uninteresting forms of alphabetic characters 
with their phonetic combinations. 

Injurious effects of mere alphabetic drilling.—Curiosity, the nat- 
ural incitement of intellect, is easily awakened when we obey the law 
of the Creator, and direct it to His works,—the natural and appro- 
priate stimulants of the perceptive powers of infancy; but when, 
leaving our proper sphere, and restricting our educational efforts to 
the mechanical training of eye and ear, we use these organs, and the 
informing mind, for the limited purpose of recognizing the complica- 
ted and irregular geometrical combinations of line and angle, pre- 
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sented in alphabetic characters, and repeating the sounds so arbi- 
trarily associated with these, we take the mind out of its native ele- 
ment ; we consequently force and distort its growth, dwarf its stat- 
ure, and enfeeble its powers. 

Effects of the salutary excitement of the feeling of wonder.—But 
it is not in the first stages only of mental culture, that the influence 
of novelty and variety is required as an incitement to observation, by 
the frequent presentation of new and fresh objects of attention, by 
the agreeable surprises occasioned by new forms and new stages of 
animal and vegetable life,—all tending to excite a lively curiosity, 
which leads, in turn, to careful attention, close examination, and suc- 
cessful study. Curiosity should often be awakened by the yet more 
powerful influence of wonder. Objects rare and strange, combina- 
tions intricate and even puzzling, should sometimes be called in, to 
excite a yet more energetic action of the perceptive intellect, in its 
endeavors to grasp the objects of its contemplation. 

Whatever in nature is wonderful,—whether we employ the micro- 
scope, in revealing the intricate structure of plant or insect, in the 
minuter and closer examination of the works of the Creator; or the 
telescope, in the contemplation of the starry heavens, and the study 
of the magnitudes and motions of the bodies which people the depths 
of space,—all should be brought to bear on the young mind, to call 
forth that sense of wonder which so delights and inspires it, and pre- 
pares it, at the same time, for the influence of those sentiments of 
awe and reverence with which the advancing intellect learns to trace 
the signatures of Deity. 

(3.) OBSERVATION, AS THE TENDENCY OF MENTAL HABIT, UNDER 

THE INCITING INFLUENCE OF CURIOSITY. 


The natural effect of intellectual instinct—The motive power, or 
impelling force, by which, in the ordinations of the mind’s omnis- 
cient Author, its perceptive faculties are incited to activity, and 
induced to render their tribute to the resources of intelligence, con- 
sists in that restless desire to observe, to examine, and to know, which 
constitutes man a progressively intelligent being. Impelled by this 
insatiable mental thirst, he is led instinctively to those streams of 
knowledge which constitute the waters of intellectual life. His per- 
ceptive powers thus stimulated, acquire a tendency to ceaseless activ- 
ity,—a trait which forms the peculiar characteristic of the early 
stages of his mental progress, and which is greatly quickened by the 
vividness of sensation in the constitution of childhood. Hence the 
promptness and versatility of attention at that period, and its remark- 
able susceptibility to the influences of cultivation and discipline. 
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These aids, it is true, are, as yet, too scantily furnished in the pro- 
cesses of education; and, even without them, the human being, as 
he advances under the promptings of instinct, and the guidance of 
self-intelligence, attains, as in the case even of the savage, to a high 
degree of perceptive power. The keen, quick, and penetrating 
glance of his eye, the acuteness and certainty of his ear, the readi- 
ness and exactness of his observation of every object within the range 
of his vision, the searching closeness of inspection with which he ex- 
amines everything new or uncertain, often furnish an impressive 
lesson on the value of training, to those whose means and opportuni- 
ties of intellectual culture are so superior to his own. 

Eiffects of cherishing the habit of observation—The habit of obser- 
vation, duly cherished in early years, by the judicious care of the 
parent and teacher, becomes the security for ample acquisitions in the 
field of knowledge, and for the daily accumulation of mental resources 
and of intellectual power. The observant mind, like the close-knit 
net of the skillful fisherman, encloses and retains the living treasures 
within its sweep, and deposits them, for use, in their appropriate place. 
The undisciplined, inattentive, unobservant spectator seizes and re- 
tains nothing in his slack and ineffectual grasp. 

Suggestive significance of terms in intellectual and educational re- 
lations.—The etymology of the word apprehension, (seizing, grasping, 
laying hold of,) suggests an important lesson regarding the value of 
intellectual training, as dependent on the habit of attentive and close 
~ observation, The word attention, (tending, reaching, or stretching 
toward,) is not less instructive in its signification, implying the ten- 
dency, or the gravitating of the mind’s perceptive power toward the 
object of notice, for the purpose of cognizance, as the first stage of 
intelligence. The term observation, (watching, with a view to obey 
or follow,) is yet more monitory to the teacher; as it intimates that 
the true study of external nature demands vigilance, docility, and 
fidelity ; in one word, the devotion of the whole mind to the busi- 
ness of intellectual acquisition. Perception, (taking, through a me- 
dium,) refers us back to the humble office of sensation, as indispensa- 
ble to the process of taking into the mind the treasures of knowl- 
edge offered to the grasp of sense, for the purpose of transmission to 
the percipient power, the inner principle of intelligence. All of 
these terms, in the nomenclature of mental science, tend to the same 
important end, in the uses of practical education : they all point to 
the appropriate discipline of the perceptive faculties, by means of 
objects addressed to the senses, as the primary stage of intellectual 
culture. 
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Educational errors.—Former modes of education rendered the use 
of terms such as the preceding, a nullity, or an absurdity. The child 
shut up within the naked walls of a school-room, seated on his un- 
comfortable bench, and mechanically conning by rote, the ill-fitting 
names of alphabetic elements, or trying to piece them into syllables, 
had little use of the precious gift of sense, but a few lines and angles 
to perceive,—unless a friendly fly should happen to alight upon the 
page of his primer,—no inducement to attention but the fear of Sol- 
omon’s prescription for “ minds diseased,” nothing half so interesting 
to observe as the little winged being accidentally crawling on the page 
before him, displaying the curiously constructed mechanism of its 
form, its gauzy wings, and many-feathered little limbs, or stopping 
now and then, to dry-rub instead of washing them, and its tiny head, 
and flexible bit of neck, almost too diminutive to be seen, But woe 
to the little student of nature, in the genuine act of observation, if he 
should lift his eye from his book, and follow his brisk little visitant 
flying off to perform the visible miracle of walking up the perpendic- 
ular plane of the window pane, or the yet more puzzling feat of walk- 
ing the ceiling with bis head downward. 

Rational method.—The child, in the case supposed, indicates the 
real want of his nature, and mutely, but most eloquently, pleads for 
a lesson on insect life, (entomology,) before one on the alphabet. 
Furnished with the data which the lesson on insect life and form, 
character and motion, would present to his eye, he would be receiving 
a rational preparatory discipline of attention and observation, in the 
close and careful examination of all the details of shape and configu- 
ration, exhibited in the living and attractive object before him. His 
recognition of figure and outline, thus secured, he would, in due sea- 
son, transfer, easily and willingly, to the artificial display of them in 
the forms of printed characters. 

Benefits resulting from the early formation of habits of attentive 
observation.—The early training of the perceptive faculties, by a va- 
ried and genial discipline of the power of attention, so as to render 
the habit of observation an unfailing characteristic of the man, be- 
comes doubly valuable, as a result of education, when we regard its 
effects on the intellectual tastes and pursuits of individuals. A taste 
for the study of nature, early formed, leads to the practice of col- 
lecting specimens, and thus furnishing the means of successful 
study to the person himself, who collects them, and at the same time to 
all whom he is disposed to aid in such pursuits. Were even the ele- 
ments of botany, geology, mineralogy, and zodlogy, generally adop- 
ted, as they ought to be, as subjects of attention in primary education, 
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a knowledge of natural science, would, ere long, be diffused through- 
out our community ; a taste for the study of nature would become 
an intellectual trait of our people ; the pursuit of agriculture, abrori- 
culture, and horticulture, would be more intelligently and more ad- 
vantageously followed ; the citizen would doubly relish his season of 
respite in the country; taste and intelligence would extend their 
influence over all modes of life; and science would be unspeakably a 
gainer, in its noble purposes and offices, by the multitude of active 
minds and busy hands called in to collect, and contribute materials 
for its various forms of investigation. The field of human knowl- 
edge might thus be indefinitely enlarged, and its advantages and 
enjoyments be more extensively diffused. 

But it is not merely as a matter of scientific progress, or of taste 
and enjoyment, that the proper training of the perceptive faculties, 
by means of objects and observation, rather than by the materials 
furnished in books, becomes an important consideration in the plan- 
ning of modes of education, and methods of instruction. Practical 
utility, also, has its claim to urge in this relation. The larger num- 
ber of persons, even in the most advanced communities, as regards 
civilization and refinement, are occupied in some form of active exer- 
tion, as the daily vocation of individuals; and while no generous 
mind can ever look on education as a benefit or a blessing, if it is to 
be used as a means of training for the occupation of a given caste, it 
is not less true, that every individual, in whatever class of society, 
would be vastly benefited by an early course of cultivation on all 
subjects akin to those which are to form the staple of his mode of 
life. Botany, geology, chemistry, entomology, for instance, all have 
their relations to agriculture; and a few hours devoted weekly to 
the elements of these sciences, will, by their inspiring influence on the 
young mind, expedite rather than retard the ordinary processes’ of 
school education. 

Importance of commencing early the study of Nature —But while 
no formal or extensive study of these branches can be rationally 
attempted in primary education, it is most emphatically true, that, in 
the study of nature, more than in other forms of intellectual action, 
nothing can be advantageously done but on condition of an early be- 
ginning, and the judicious improvement of the opportunity afforded 
during the period of leisure and susceptibility which occurs to all 
human beings but once in life. Childhood and youth are, by the 
Creator’s appointment, the period for forming taste and acquiring 
habits. The most resolute struggles in after years, seldom succeed in 
effecting a change of mental occupation, or in lending attractive inter- 
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est to new pursuits. The “pliant hour” must be taken for all pro- 
cesses of mental budding, grafting, or pruning, as well as in those of 
the orchard. An early dip into the study of nature, will serve to 
saturate the whole soul with a love for it so strong as to insure the 
prosecution of such subjects for life. The season is auspicious; the 
senses are fresh and susceptible; the mind is awake; the heart is 
alive; the mémory is retentive ; nature is yet a scene of novelty and 
delight; and application is a pleasure. The twig may now be bent 
in the direction in which the tree is to be inclined. 

Universal susceptibility to instruction, drawn from Nature.—In a 
diversified experience of nearly forty years in the field of education, 
one teacher, at least, can testify that he has not yet found the mind 
so dull, or the heart so callous, as to resist the attractive intellectual 
influence of the analysis of even one plant or one mineral. The 
mysteries of beauty and awe which hang over such objects, as an 
investing celestial glory, entrancing the imagination and the heart, 
and all but translating the intellect itself, have a power of attraction 
which the dullest, coarsest, and most brutalized boy in a ragged 
school, cannot resist. But of the moral influence of early education, 
when directed to the aspects of nature, it will be more appropriate to 
speak in that special connection. 

Effects produced on mental character, by the study of Nature.— 
The solidity and the firmness of mental character, which are acquired 
by the study of things, preceding and accompanying that of words 
and books, are a natural effect of the early and seasonable cultivation 
of the habit of observing, analyzing, comparing, and classifying, which 
even the slight examination of any natural object induces.—A 
clear, decisive, and discriminating judgment, and a retentive memory, 
are among the other fruits of that mental training which commences 
with definite objects, capable of being-analyzed and reconstructed by 
the natural and appropriate action of the young mind, in virtue of its 
own powers and native tendencies. But these considerations, also be- 
long properly to another and more advanced stage of intellectual dis- 
cipline, at which the reflective faculties, and maturing reason, are 
beginning to put forth their claims for culture and development, in 
addition to the preparatory training which they may have received 
in the blended exercises of sense and intellect, in the action of the 
perceptive faculties. 

(4.) KNOWLEDGE, THE INTELLECTUAL RESULT OF THE ACTION OF 
THE PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


Impelled by the instinct of curiosity, and guided by the habit of 
observation, the young mind,—whether more or less assisted by 
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education,—advances to the goal designated by creative Wisdom,— 
the acquisition of knowledge, the appointed means for erecting the 
fabric of character on the scale outlined by the Great Architect, but 
left to man’s industry and intelligence, for the filling up and the sym- 
metry of detail. 

The part of education which lies more immediately before us, as 
the object of our attention, being the cultivation of the intellect, the 
acquisition of knowledge becomes, in this view, a consideration of 
primary importance, as, at once, a source of intellectual wealth 
and power, and a most effective means of mental development. 
Knowledge, as a result of culture, is undoubtedly of inferior value to 
discipline. But the efforts put forth in the acquisition of genuine 
knowledge, are, in themselves, a disciplinary process, and the indis- 
pensable instruments of further cultivation. Yet more,— intellectual 
acquirements are true and durable riches,—valuable for their own 
sake, not merely from the resources which the accumulation of them 
places at the mind’s command, but from their own intrinsic value, as 
imperishable because intellectual things, and as the successive steps 
of mental elevation in the scale of being. In reference to intellect, 
knowledge is, in one most important sense, an end, not less than a 
means and a measure of progress. Profound, extensive, and varied 
knowledge, is one of the crowning glories of man, as an intellectual 
and progressive being, capable of ceaseless development and acquisi- 
tion. Most emphatically is this true of him, the soundness, and ex- 
actness, and completeness, of whose knowledge, are the assurance 
that he shall be a safe and competent guide along the path of edu- 
cation. 

Actual knowledge.—But what is knowledge? How is it acquired ? 
—not by the repetition of the words or the processes of others, not 
by the transfer from one mind to another of the verbal statements 
of fact or of abstract principles, not by the formation of vague and 
partial notions, formed on superficial data, and floating loosely in the 
mind, not by a half perception or half consciousness of something 
indefinite or supposititious, not by an assent to rash assumptions or 
confident assertions, not by the recollections of extensive reading, or 
perhaps, of attentive listening, retailed in fluent expression, not by 
accumulating the amplest furniture of second-hand theories and sys- 
tems, whether plausible or absurd, or even logically consistent. 
Knowledge is what we have experienced in our own intellect, by means 
of our own observation or reflection, the fruit of personal perception, 
or of conscious reason, acting on the positive data of sensation. So 
narrowly must the term be limited, when we refer to the action 
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of the perceptive faculties, or to their appropriate training and disci- 
pline. Knowledge, in these relations, is the accurate interpretation 
of the facts of sense, in matters, usually, of color, form, number, 
weight, or sound, and the relations which these bear to one another 
in the processes of induction and classification. With the other sense 
of the term, in which it refers whether to truth or to theory, and im- 
plies the deductions of reflective reason, we have not, at present, to 
do. It belongs to a subsequent stage of the analysis of the modes 
of mental action, as subjected to the processes of intellectual cultiva- 
tion, and occurs in connection with the discipline of the “ reflective” 
faculties. 

Literal accuracy of verbal statement, a false test of knowledge — 
The acquisition of knowledge, however, is, notwithstanding all our 
advances, of late years, in the philosophy of education, too generally 
confounded with the repetition of the verbal statements of definitions, 
rules, and systems, as contained in books, even in relations so palpa- 
ble as those of form and numbers. The test of knowledge, accord- 
ingly, with some teachers, to this day, is, even in the exact sciences, 
the fluency with which a definition or a rule is orally repeated, ver- 
batim, from a text-book, and the mechanical accuracy or despatch 
with which a correspondent problem is solved, or a proposition 
demonstrated. 

True knowledge experimental and personal.— True perceptive 
knowledge, on the other hand, or that which is actual and personal, 
implies, in all relations of form and number, that the individual who 
possesses it, has seen the object in question, or its representative, in 
palpable shape, in surface or in outline, that he has subjected it to 
actual measurement and comparison, or has an exact image of its 
form and configuration before his mind, that he has actually counted 
or grouped objects in numbers presented to the eye or to the mind, 
or that he has compared these with one another, and traced their re- 
lations, by strict and exact observation; and the proper office of the 
text-book is but to confirm and embody the result, and classify it in 
the exact language and systematic arrangement of formal science, as 
the specimens are labelled and shelved in a collector’s cabinet. The 
use of scientific method, in the statements of text-books, is but to 
give logical arrangement to mental acquisitions, not to induce mere 
assent, whether silent or oral, and not to facilitate the mere repetition 
or verbal enunciation of propositions. 

The proper business of the teacher, as a superintendent of mind.— 
The true office of the teacher is to see that the pupil is led by his 
own conscious experience and observation, through the process of 
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perception prescribed in every exercise which he attempts; that the 
operation is intelligently performed at every step, and the result ren- 
dered certain, as far as the limitations of human faculties permit. 
By frequently repeated performance of the requisite process, the prin- 
ciple in question thus becomes an integral part of personal knowledge 
with the individual; and his faculties receive, at the same time, a 
discipline which gives them facility and force in all analogous pro- 
cedure in which expertness and skill are desirable attainments. In 
due season, also, he is able to sum up his acquirements in knowl- 
edge, in the clear and definite and precise language which science 
demands, and of which his text-book furnishes a perfect specimen on 
which he can rely. 

At first, however, the young operator may need even the palpable 
aid of actual objects ; and the judicious teacher. knows well when to 
give, and when to withhold such help, when to appeal to the black- 
board, and when to have his pupil rely on the mind’s eye, during the 
successive stages of intellectual training. He is careful, however, not 
to slight or hurry over the business of the rudimental course, in 
which the reference to actual objects is the main reliance for a sure 
personal knowledge of the facts of form and number. The collateral 
discipline, also, arising from the attentive observation and careful 
study of plants, minerals, leaves, insects, and other natural objects, 
the intelligent teacher values highly, from the power of attention, and 
the habit of exact observation, which it tends to secure, by the defi- 
niteness which it gives to the action of the mind, and the certainty 
which it stamps on knowledge. 

Contrasted examples of neglect and culture——True education has 
no more striking proof of its good effect than may be observed, when 
the apathy and ignorance of young persons who have been allowed 
to neglect the observation and study of nature in childhood, and 
afterwards to go through a class-drill on a given branch, by means 
of a text-book, are contrasted with the intelligent personal interest 
and intimate knowledge of those who have been wisely induced to 
turn an early attention on the productions of nature, and thus to 
acquire an early love for such studies, and a life-long enjoyment of 
the pleasures which they afford. Adults of the former class take 
little interest in the “ floral apostles” of the poet, who are ceaselessly 
preaching the perfection of their Source, or in the pebble at their feet, 
which, to the intelligent eye, is the medallion struck by the Creator’s 
hand, in commemoration of one of the epochs in His reign. These 
eloquent monitions of a perpetual Divine presence, are, to such minds, 
the dead letter of a handwriting which they have not been accustom- 
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ed to trace, and on which their listless eye falls, as does that of 
the sceptic, on the page-of written revelation. The mind, on the 
other hand, which has been early trained to an intelligent personal 
interest in the productions of Creative wisdom and power, enjoys a 
personal property, and a personal reference, in every object in nature, 
finds, in “the meanest flower that blows, thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears;” and ultimately to it, 
“ The delicate forest flower, 

With fragrant breath, and look so like a smile, 

Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 

An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

Which are the soul of this wide universe.” 

The definiteness and the certainty, however, which give conscious 
life and power to all such knowledge, depend, to a great extent, on 
the faithful training which the perceptive power has undergone in the 
nurturing stage of education. The poet whose words of truth and 
love convince us that he has attained to the rank of an inspired seer, 
set out on his career from the common starting place of infancy, in 
blank ignorance of every object and of every fact around him; and 
his brother bard whose office it is to announce, in the language of 
astronomy, the harmony of the spheres, and read to mankind the 
legislation of the heavens, had no vantage ground at his outset on 
those excursions which ultimately extend beyond Orion and the Pleiades. 
Nor was there any special dispensation antecedent to the slow but sure 
processes of culture, in favor of the electrician who, in the maturity 
of his acquirements, became competent to transmit and diffuse intel- 
ligence with the literal rapidity of lightning; and what shall we say 
of the barefooted mason’s boy, who commences his career of “ glory 
and of joy,” plodding over the stone which he has broken with his 
unpracticed apprentice hammer, and, at length, reads, from that 
same fragment, to the delight and astonishment of mankind, the facts 
of an antediluvian world?- All the treasures which such minds have 
brought from their various explorations, as tributes to the treasury of 
science, and to man’s dominion in the sphere of knowledge, are but 
the varied fruits of unwearied, progressive observation, accumulating 
fact upon fact by the patient process of attentive examination of 
objects, and by the skillful exercise of well disciplined perceptive fac- 
ulties. Such noble efforts of mental power we contemplate with a 
delight mingled with reverence and gratitude to their authors, as 
benefactors of the race. The worship which human ignorance, in its 
wondering admiration, extended, of old, to the mythic demi-god and 


hero, might, we think, have been pardoned had it been offered to 
Vor. I, No. I.—9 
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our venerated contemporary Humboldt, who, at an age rarely attained 

by modern man, withdraws, at intervals, from the onerous duties of a 

councilor of state, to record the acquisitions of a mind which, from 

early years, has been exploring the wonders of nature, and now, year 
after year, pours forth another and another book of the great epic of 
creation, to which he has so appropriately given the sublime title, 

“ Cosmos.” 

The written life of this truly great man, however, only enables us 
to trace the progress of another watchful observer of nature, as, step 
by step, he observes, examines, compares, classifies, aggregates, and 
accumulates, till he stands before us an intellectual Atlas, upholding 
the sphere of human knowledge. Liberal education, favorable oppor- 
tunities faithfully improved, an insatiable thirst for knowledge, and 
devoted application to the acquisition of it, explain the wonder. Let 
us inquire then, for a moment, into the processes by which human 
culture achieves the miracle of such results. 

(5.) THE APPROPRIATE EDUCATIONAL PROCESSES FOR THE EXERCISE, 
DEVELOPMENT, AND DISCIPLINE, OF THE PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 
The law of progressive intellection.—Watching the successive steps 

or man’s intellectual development, as he advances, consciously or un- 
consciously, in pliancy and power of mind, we see him first incited 
by an irrepressible principle of curiosity, stimulating him to watchful 
attention, close observation, and minute inspection, for the purpose of 
acquiring a satisfactory knowledge of things around him; that he 
may, in due season, be prepared to enter upon a new and higher 
cycle of his ceaseless progress, and from the materials of perception, 
feed the reflective faculties of judgment and reason, which lead to the 
higher goal of truth, where alone the cravings of intellect can find 
rest and satisfaction. : 

Provision of educational apparatus.—The first care of the watch- 
fal and intelligent teacher, as the guide and director of the intellect, 
is obviously, in compliance with the law of intellectual progress, as 
traced above, to make liberal provision of the palpable material of 
perception, by which the instinctive appetite of curiosity is at once 
fed and stimulated, attention awakened, observation secured, and 
knowledge attained. Objects abundant in number, and varied in 
character, form and aspect, but chiefly those furnished by nature, and, 
more particularly, those which occur most frequently within the 
range of the child’s actual observation, are the true and appropriate 
apparatus of his education. To the examination and inspection of 
these his mind naturally tends ; to the process of extracting knowl- 
edge from these, his perceptive powers are expressly adapted ; in such 
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occupation he takes delight ; working on such material, he is inspired 
by the consciousness of progress and of perpetually augmenting vigor ; 
and thus he becomes a willing and efficient, because an intelligent 
agent in his own development. 

Discrping oF THE Senses.— Sight ; color—Sensation, though the 
humblest form of mental action, being the first in the natural order 
of intellectual development, suggests to the parent and teacher the 
great importance of a due attention to the early cultivation of the 
senses, especially of those whose action is so distinctly intellectual in 
character and result is that of sight and hearing. The proper or- 
ganic training of the eye implies, what is too often overlooked, an 
attentive regard to color, as well as form ; the former of these being 
very early developed, and evidently, in all normal cases, a source of 
peculiar delight in infancy, not less than of high esthetic gratification 
in subsequent appreciation of beauty, both in nature and art. Long 
before the infant shows any distinctive recognition or appreciation of 
form, it manifests a keen perception and intense pleasure in the obser- 
vation of all objects of brilliant color. 

Under the management of the judicious mother, balls of the three 
grand primary colors of the painter,—blue, red, and yellow,—form 
an inexhaustible source of pleasure to the infant eye; while they give 
an unconscious exercise and discipline to the perceptive faculty, and 
prepare the way for the subsequent, definite, and intelligent recogni- 
tion of the great lines of distinction drawn on the field of vision by 
the Hand which has blended color with light. Field or garden flow- 
ers, or even wayside weeds, placed within the range of the eye, serve 
asimilar purpose. Subsequently, the principal intermediate grada- 
tions of color, as they occur in objects of nature or of art, in varied 
tints and hues, may be presented to the sight, in due succession, as & 
pleasing exercise for the faculties of childhood, in its progress. For this 
purpose, flowers, the prism, the tints and half tints of the clouds, the 
glow, or the hue of evening and niorning skies, throughout the year ; 
the ever-varying colors of autumn, from their fullest flush to their 
gradual waning and decay ; all are admirable materials for the intel- 
lectual and wsthetic cultivation of the human being, along the suc- 
cessive stages of his development. The mind early trained to a sense 
of the beauty of color, can hardly be withheld, in after years, from 
the profoundest application to the study of light, as “a feast of nec- 
tared sweets, where no crude surfeit reigns.” Purity and perfection 
of taste in art, are another sure result of early cultivation, in this res- 
pect. How much intelligence, and how much intensity of pure and 
even sacred gratification, may thus be superadded to the sentiment 
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of reverential delight in the works of the Creator, it would be diffi- 
cult for even the most skillful master of expression to say. 

Form.—The early cultivation of a discriminating perception of 
the distinctive characters of form, through a carefully conducted, pro- 
gressive discipline on objects submitted to the eye, is one of the most 
purely intellectual processes to which the mind of childhood can be 
subjected. The cube, the sphere, the cylinder, the cone, the pyra- 
mid, when judiciously introduced among the playthings of early 
childhood, as was strikingly exemplified in the schools of Pestalozzi, 
become unconsciously, but most surely, a basis and standard in all 
the relations of form; and, under the guiding suggestions of the 
teacher, they tend to give the mind definiteness and certainty in its 
action, on whatever relates to geometrical details of figure in nature, 
art, or mechanism. The primary truths of solid, superficial, and lin- 
ear geometry, are thus imbedded in the mind, identified with its ac- 
tion on all visible objects, and help to constitute the observer an 
intelligent spectator, through life, of the grand elemental forms of 
the universe. 

Measure—Convenience and utility, too, have their claims to urge 
in favor of an early discipline of the eye on all details of measure- 
ment, An exact appreciation of measure, for in-door purposes, should 
be laid in permanent inch, and half and quarter inch marks, on the 
school-room wall ; and to these should be added those of the foot 
and the yard. A mile, with its subdivision into halves, and quarters, 
should be measured off, as a permanent standard for the young eye, 
es it approaches or leaves the threshold of the school-room. The 
acre and the rod, and all other details of land measure, should be 
made familiar to the eye of boyhood, by express measurement, in the 
nearest accessible field or square. 

Number.—Veritable ideas of number belong, also, to the early dis- 
cipline of the eye, and are greatly dependent on the actual presentation 
of objects, for this special purpose. We read, in the accounts of one 
English exploring voyage, that the inhabitants of one group of islands 
in the Pacific, had do definite ideas of any number over five ; and ex- 
perienced teachers are well aware that, in the case of pupils accus- 
tomed to depend on the mere verbal memory of the words which 
represent numbers, and unprovided with a firm basis of actual obser- 
vation of palpable objects, and the personal knowledge which such 
experience gives, there is an obstinate difficulty in forming definite 
and distinct conceptions of numbers, which resembles, too nearly, the 
confusion and helplessness of mind felt by those unfortunate island- 
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ers, in their attempts to transcend the limits of their terminal num- 


ber, five. 
Most of the early arithmetical operations of very young pupils, 


should consist in handling and counting visible objects, in enumera- 
ting marks, in grouping objects and marks, in numbers gradually pro- 
gressive, from the smallest to the largest in amount; so as to secure 
expertness and promptness in the process of addition, in varied forms. 
Successive exercises should follow in multiplication, in subtraction, 
and division, all performed, day after day, on visible objects handled, 
and on marks expressly made for such purposes of training, before 
the purely mental processes of arithmetic are attempted on abstract 
numbers, even of the smallest groups. A prevalent error with teach- 
ers still continues to be that of merely exemplifying true teaching in 
such forms as have been mentioned, for a limited period, too limited 
to tell upon the habits of the mind. Long continued training alone, 
is adequate to the proper purposes of discipline, certainty and skill, 
namely, in forming combinations which must sometimes be both ex- 
tensive and complicated. It is unreasonable to expect rapidity and 
expertness in the processes of mental arithmetic, without the prepar- 
atory discipline which results from the actual observation of the facts 
of number and combination, in objects presented to the senses. Such- 
discipline alone, can yield that personal knowledge, and that con- 
scious grasp of mind, which give clearness and certainty to the action. 
of the intellect in arithmetical operations. 

Natural objects : animated forms.—But it is not merely the con- 
templation of inanimate objects which the mind, in childhood, 
requires as a foundation for true perception and exact observation, or 
as a means of securing prompt and sustained attention. The liberal 
training of the senses, as a primary step in intellectual cultivation, 
extends the study of color, form, number, and sound, to the rich do- 
main of animated nature, in the animal as well as the vegetable king- 
dom, and thus brings the vivid sympathy of the young heart with 
kindred life and motion to the aid of the opening intellect. From 
the pebble, the shell, the flower, and the leaf, the judicious mother 
and teacher will pass to the insect, the bird, the quadruped, and the 
Jish ; and as their individualities and diversities are successively enu- 
merated and dwelt upon, the details of color, form, and number, 
arrest and fix the volatile attention of the child, and win him to 
habits of close, minute, and exact observation. 

Analysis and classification, the two great master powers for the 
acquisition of knowledge, in whatever direction, are also thus called 
in to aid the progress of the young observer in his study of nature. 
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The tendency of the mind to observe, compare, examine, and classify 
whatever is submitted to its action, thus early encouraged and stimu- 
lated, becomes an habitual trait of the mental character, and tells, 
" with powerful effect, on the intellectual progress of the individual, in 
the more abstract relations of language and of mathematics. It isa 
great error to suppose that, because of the intense pleasure which 
attends the atudy of natural objects, there is not a profound and rig- 
orous discipline of mind attending the equally intense intellectual 
action which accompanies the pleasure. Analytic examination is one 
and the same process, whether it is directed to the component parts 
of a plant or of a word. Keen and penetrating attention, close, 
minute, and thoughtful observation, exhaustive analysis, systematic 
arrangement, and methodical classification, are equally indispensable 
in the one case as in the other. But in giving precedence to the 
study of the object, and postponing that of the word, we are obeying 
the ordination of the Creator, who has furnished the apparatus of 
the first stages of human development, in the natural objects which 
first solicit the attention of the child, by the attractions of beauty 
and pleasure. 

Pictorial art—Nor is it only by means of natural objects that the 
sense of sight contributes to the exercise and discipline of the per- 
ceptive intellect. Art, too, renders here a rich tribute to the re- 
sources of education. Models and pictures, and the humblest attempts 
to produce these, as repetitions of the mental impressions received from 
nature, give inexpressible delight to the susceptible and imitative spirit 
of childhood. Their effect is invaluable, in training the perceptive 
faculties to the keenest, closest, long-sustained action, without the 
sense of weariness or fatigue; and their inspiring and refreshing 
influence gives vivacity and force to the whole mind. The clear per- 
ception, fixed attention, watchful observation, and active exertion, 
which they both require and cherish, particularly when the child is 
permitted to attempt to produce imitative efforts of his own, in draw- 
ing or modelling, meet so successfully the craving of the young 
spirit for action and endeavor, that they become powerful aids to 
mental development. The working hand is thus brought to the aid 
of the active eye, as a test, at the same time, of its correctness of 
vision, which is proved by the degree of truthfulness in the delinea- 
tion. This productive method of exercising the perceptive and exec- 
utive faculties, yields to the child the peculiar delight of having 
achieved something palpable, as a proof of power, and is, meanwhile, 
working in his mind the silent effect which is to appear, in due season, 
in the symmetry and gracefulness of his handwriting, and the neat- 
ness of whatever he attempts, whether in plan or execution. 
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The ear: music.—The varied world of sound, comprising music 
and speech, is another wide field of culture to the intelligent mother 
and the elementary teacher. The extent to which the sense of sight 
may be cultivated, as regards precision and certainty and truth of 
action, is indicated in the perfection which is attained by the sculptor 
and the painter, whose copies of nature are, in some instances, so 
faithful, and so beautifully perfect, as to confer an immortality of 
fame upon their authors. But little notice, comparatively, is taken of 
the delicate susceptibility of the ear, in relation to the offices of cul- 
ture. Yet no sense, not even that of sight itself, is capable of attain- 
ing to so high perfection by the aids of training and discipline. The 
innumerable minute distinctions of sound, which the performance of 
even a single piece of music, by a single performer, often requires ; 
but, still more, the multitude which the composer of one of the mas- 
ter-pieces of harmony must be capable of recognizing, discriminating, 
and combining, with a measured exactness transcending all other 
efforts of perceptive intellect: these remind us, most impressively, of 
the extent and value of cultivation, when we recall the fact, that 
the performer and the composer commenced their artistic training on 
the common footing of all human beings, a percipient mind, and an 
organ capable of telegraphing to it the notes of the singing bird, the 
song of the mother or the nurse, or the artless strains of some juve- 
nile performer on pipe or flute. 

Speech—We have yet another proof of the susceptibility of the 
ear to the influences of cultivation, when “the well trod stage,” in 
the exhibition of a play of the ‘ myriad-minded’ Shakspeare, displays 
in the voice of the skillful actor, the whole world of human passion, 
with its ever-varying tones, uttered in the language of poetic inspira- 
tion, now moulded by the serene influence of heavenly contempla- 
tion, as when Lorenzo speaks to Jessica, while they sit on the moon- 
lit bank, of the “smallest orb which she beholds, still quiring to the 
young-eyed cherubim ;” now breathing the deep tones of Hamlet, 
solemnly musing on the mysteries of life, and death, and destiny ; 
now the hollow mutterings of conscious guilt from Macbeth, while 
meditating the murder from which he yet recoils; now the hoarse 
accents of remorse wrung from the bosom of him whose “ offence is 
rank” with the blood of “a brother’s murder;” now the scarce articu- 
late horror of “false, fleeting, purjured Clarence ;” the maddened 
scream of mingling grief and rage from the injured mother, Con- 
stance ; the love raptures of the empassioned Romeo; the ringing 
laughter of Mercutio; or the torture of Othello, as he fluctuates from 
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the ecstacies of overflowing love and joy, to the curses of hatred, the 
outbursts of grief, and the agonies of despair. 

In all these forms the well trained actor, by the mastery of his 
artistic skill, exerts a power over the sympathies of his audience 
which far transcends the highest achievements of representative art 
in any other form. The arduous training to which the histrionic 
artist subjects his voice, in order to produce such effects, shows to 
what extent the cultivation of the ear may be carried. It is by the 
indications of this faithful, prompting monitor, that he guides every 
step of his vocal efforts, till he attains to those consummate effects of 
genius which, in some instances, have conferred on the individual a 
fame coéxtensive with the civilized world. Yet he who is, perhaps, 
thus renowned, commenced his early efforts, with the usual stumb- 
ling utterance of a school-boy. 

Fnunciation—Passing from the higher sphere of music and poe- 
try, in their influence on the cultivation of the intellect, through the 
medium of sense, we come to one of the most important stages of 
education, in the discipline of the voice for the useful purposes of 
speech, as dependent on accuracy of ear,—the only reliable guide to 
correct results. The unconscious freedom with which we utter 
thoughts in our native tongue, leaves all persons who are not advan- 
tageously trained by precept or example, exposed to the evils of incor- 
rect habit, in utterance. The extensive prevalence, also, of corrupted 
usage, in the negligent practice of general society, increases the liabil- 
ity to error in the style of the ind:idual. There was wisdom in the 
Roman maxim, that the nurses of children ought to be persons of 
correct habit, in enunciation. The influence of early example, is the 
most binding rule of speech, as the baffled and disappointed teacher, 
after all his endeavors, is often made to feel. 

One early begun and long continued daily practice, in primary 
training, should consist in the careful, correct, and distinct articula- 
tion of the component elements of speech, as accomplished in our 
own language. These should, at first, be practiced with reference to 
the exact sound of every letter of the alphabet, singly and separately ; 
afterwards they should be enunciated in the groups which constitute 
syllables, on a graduated progressive scale of difficulty, till every vari- 
ety of combination can be uttered with perfect distinctness and per- 
fect fluency ; finally, the pronunciation of words should be practiced 
in a similar manner, till the style of the young learner is freed from 
all corrupt and local mannerism, and he is prepared to take his place 
among the cultivated in speech as well as thought, and, by his per- 
sonal manner of expression, to evince the style of educated habit as 
preferable to that of vulgar negligence. 
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Elocution.—In the secondary and in the more advanced stages of 
education, the discipline of the ear should be extended, so as to em- 
brace all the refining and highly intellectual influences of music and 
poetry, as combined in elocution. 

Intellect, feeling, and imagination, are all inseparably united in the 
appropriate expression of sentiment, as embodied in the language of 
oratory and poetry ; and their finest effects in utterance depend on a 
nice susceptibility of ear, which culture only can secure to full extent. 
Music and elocution, the most humanizing of all arts, prescribe the 
apparatus and the forms of training to which the ear should be sub- 
jected, through the whole course of education. In the analysis and 
the discrimination which vocal discipline demands, in the recognition 
which it secures of the almost infinitely diversified .and ever varying 
character of tones, in their expression of intelligence or of emotion, there 
is an admirable discipline of intellect implied, which, though less for- 
mally displayed than in other modes of exercise, is not, on that 
account, the less effectual. Of the high moral value of the suscepti- 
bility which such training tends to cherish, it is not now the appro- 
priate time to speak. We may advert to it under a subsequent head. 

The subject of healthful physical training is not now under con- 
sideration ; yet sensation, and consequent perception, are dependent 
on the condition of the organs of sense, and therefore of the whole 
corporeal frame, which must be in a healthy condition to secure the 
natural and true action of nerve and brain,—the apparatus of percep- 
tive action in the intellect. The attentive and efficient cultivation of 
health should be regarded, not merely as a condition of intellectual 
life, but as the first step in the formation of intellectual character. 
The clear eye and the quick ear of health are highly intellectual in 
their tendencies, and are for ever detecting and offering material for 
the intellect to examine or explore. The dull organs of a morbid 
frame, on the contrary, are too torpid to respond to the awakening 
touch or beckoning invitation of nature, and leave the clouded intel- 
lect to sleep or to dream. 

PROGRESSIVE CHARACTER OF THE PROPER DISCIPLINE OF THE PER- 
CEPTIVE FACULTIES. 

The varied exercises of eye and ear, as organs of sentient 
mind, should always, under the guiding management of the teacher, 
advance in intellectual character from stage to stage, so as to secure 
the benefits of a progressive discipline, commencing, indeed, at the 
threshold of sense, but ever tending more and more inward, till they 
become nearly inseparable from the action and character of pure 
intellect. They thus render the keen eye and the quick ear prompters to 
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clear perception, fixed attention, penetrating observation, careful com- 
parison, and discriminating judgment, and so conduct to consummate 
intelligence. 

The teacher who works in intelligent codperation with the consti- 
tution of the beings whose character it is his office to mould, is con- 
tent to labor patiently in the field of sensation, as, at first, forming the 
sole ground on which he can rationally meet the dawning mind, with 
the hope to exert a genial and effectual influence on its development. 
He dwells long, accordingly, on the prominent outward characteris- 
tics of objects, as most accessible to the unpracticed faculties of infancy, 
as best adapted to elicit their activity, and tempt them forth to more 
and more energetic effort. He furnishes, with no sparing hand, the 
opportunities of intuition, in the abundance and variety of the objects 
which he presents to the senses. He selects these, however, with 
such judgment and skill that the young mind shall be incapable 
of regarding them with a mere vacant aspection or listless intuition, 
but, on the contrary, shall be made to feel that there is within them 
a soliciting power, a magnetic attraction, to which its own nature 
responds, and by which it is led on, from stage to stage, till it finds 
itself in possession of the mental treasures of clear perception and 
definite ‘knowledge. 

VOLUNTARY EXERCISE OF THE PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES, A CONDITION 
OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Attention as a voluntary act.—The teacher who recognizes the 
law of intellectual growth, is aware that, in adopting measures to 
aid the progressive unfolding of the perceptive faculties, he may trust 
largely to the mind’s own instinctive and spontaneous tendencies to 
action, if only due provision is made for mental activity, by supplying 
the objects of sense which naturally invite and stimulate perception. 
But regarding the mind as a voluntary and self-directing agent, he 
knows that unless its own efficient codperation is secured in the pro- 
cesses on which its energies are exerted, its activity will be ever tending 
to subside, or to degenerate into mechanical and unmeaning routine. 
Tue result, he is aware, must, in such circumstances, be a morbid 
intellectual inertness of habit, or a deceptive show of forced organic 
action, instead of the movements of mental life. His great endeavor, 
therefore, will be to succeed in evoking Atrention,—that power of 
the mind which brings into vigorous and efficient activity the percipi- 
ent intellect,—that power which, by its own innate force, impels and 
sustains perception, in whatever direction it is called to act, or in what- 
ever process it is employed. 

The customary definition of this power, or faculty, as voluntary per- 
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ception, suggests to the educator his true office in cultivating and 
developing it. It implies that he no longer restricts his efforts to 
presenting such objects as solicit and secure the mind's notice, by the 
law of natural instinct, but that, addressing himself to the principle 
of volition, he calls it forth, as a moving force, impelling the mental 
machinery from within; and enabling it to arrive at knowledge, by its 
own action. The true teacher never commits the error of resorting 
to the exercise of his own will, instead of that of his pupil, as the pro- 
pelling power. He is aware that his success, as an educator, is to be 
measured, not- by the force with which he can bring his own power 
of compulsion to bear on the faculties of his pupils, but by the intens- 
ity with. which he can bring their mental energies into voluntary play, 
in processes which leave a residuum of living force, as a result on 
mental character. He knows well that no degree of exertion can 
command attention, by a mere act of will, at the moment; that, by 
the law of the mental constitution, a train of circumstances must be 
laid before the desired result can be ensured ; that an exercise of will 
is not, in the natural analogies of mental action, a merely arbitrary 
act of self-determination; but that, on the contrary, will is solicited 
by desire ; a feeling or affection of the mind being the natural and 
necessary preliminary to volition; and that the intelligent guide of 
the intellectual powers must, therefore, appeal to feeling, as the natu- 
ral and reliable prompter of the will. In other words, the educa- 
tional process, rightly conducted, is so contrived as to create a desire 
to arrive at the given result, and proceeds upon that security for the 
action of will in determining the direction of the mind, and sustain- 
ing the exertion of its powers. 

Trained under such influences, a disciplined attention is the sure 
fruit of culture; and power of attention is not unjustly termed the 
key which unlocks all the gates of knowledge, and secures an entrance 
to its innermost secrets of intelligence. 

Attention, as a power or mode of intellectual action, regarded in 
connection with the cultivation of the perceptive faculties, requires 
the application of the various expedients by which it may be rendered 
prompt, earnest, close, and continuous, as the exigencies of subjects 
and of the mind may demand. 

Promptness of attention—Such results imply that the educator, 
as a skillful gymnasiarch in the arena of mind, trains it through every 
variety of evolution by which it may be rendered guick in move- 
ment, ever ready for instantaneous action, so as to secure that 
pliancy and versatility by which it can at once direct itself to its 
object, or relinquish one object or train of thought for another, when 
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the moment for change has arrived, and pursue the object of its aim 
with whatever velocity of motion may be requisite to reach it, in due 
season. 

Speed and despatch, however, not haste and hurry, should be the 
ends at which the teacher aims in all drilling processes, A wakeful 
and lively attention, ever on the alert for action, implies sound and 
healthful and invigorating training. A harassed and exhausted mind, 
dragged or driven along the path of exercise too arduous, or too long 
continued, can never yield the results of genuine discipline. 

With very young pupils, especially, the obvious indication of nature 
is, make free use of striking and attractive objects, illustrations, and 
remarks, One object at a time; words few and well chosen ; no lag- 
ging or drawling on the part of either pupil or teacher, yet no hurry, 
no impatience, no impetuosity ; proceeding smoothly and swiftly, but 
quietly and gently in all movements; yet sometimes, for the purpose 
of arresting attention, adopting the grateful surprise of a sudden 
change, briskly executed :—these are the characteristics of skillful and 
genial training, such as quickens the life power of intellect. 

Earnestness of attention—The power of earnest attention is an- 
other trait of mental habit to which the successful teacher directs his 
endeavors, as an invaluable attainment to be secured, through his 
agency, by his pupils. To this end, he avoids carefully all exercises 
not interesting or inviting to the young mind. Objects, pictures, pen- 
etrating questions, vigorous exertion, in varied forms, for mind and 
body,—strenuous endeavor called forth, at intervals, to cope with 
difficulties, interesting facts stated, or stories told,—the wonders of 
nature and of art exhibited, interesting conversation maintained, in 
which the pupils interchange thoughts with the teacher, word-pic- 
tures of peculiar power and beauty, selected from the poets, early 
attempts at drawing, exercises in planning and building, tangible illus- 
trations in architecture, masonry, carpentry, or joiner-work, in juve- 
nile style, for hours of recreation, the analysis of plants, the tracing 
of the anatomy of animal forms, in specimens of insect organization, 
in the osseous construction of birds, fishes, reptiles, &c.; all lessons 
made, as far as practicable, matter of active work, rather than merely 
passive attention ; the ceaseless use of the slate, the pencil, and the 
blackboard, in recording, repeating, and illustrating every thing which 
admits of such forms of expression; these, and every other resort 
which ingenuity can invent, are all required in the exigencies of actual 
teaching. 

Earnest attention and strenuous application, on the part of pupils, 
are the natural result and unfailing reward of the teacher’s own facil- 
ity and skill in devising and executing inspiring models of whatever 
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he would have his pupils execute. The efficacy of his own ear, eye, 
and hand, secured by his own self-culture, is the only guaranty of 
his success,.as a faithful trainer of the perceptive faculties. The gen- 
eral introduction of music and drawing, now in progress in all well- 
taught schools, together with the increasing attention given to ele- 
mentary lessons in botany and mineralogy, is opening a highly ben- 
eficial course of discipline for the young mind, in whatever concerns 
the power of earnest and effective attention, as an attribute of intel- 
lectual character. 

Closeness of attention.—The thorough discipline of attention, how- 
ever, as the directing force of the perceptive faculties, implies that it 
is not only rendered prompt and earnest in action, but close and minute 
in its application. A faithful analysis is conditioned, in all depart- 
ments of study, on a clear and distinct perception of every particular. 
Nothing must be suffered to escape notice. No analysis can be com- 
plete that is not exhaustive, to the extent of its object. Close and 
minute inspection is indispensable for the exact observation of many 
of the most instructive and the most beautiful of the details of nature, 
in the forms of animal and vegetable life,—for the successful watching 
of the processes of chemistry,—for forming exact estimations of quan- 
tity and number,—for tracing the diversities of even inanimate form, 
the delicate gradations of color, the minutest difference of sound and 
form, in the details of language, together with all the nicer distinctions, 
and discriminations of thought, when embodied in words, for the pur- 
poses of communication. 

To secure these results, we are again directed to the early and effec- 
tual training of the perceptive faculties on the objects of nature, as the 
first step in the true education of the mind. The minutest point of 
form in the structure of leaf or blossom, the child traces with delight ; 
and this native tendency of mental action, extended in its range of 
objects, and confirmed by the law of habit, becomes not only a source 
of intellectual enjoyment, but of conscious power and ultimate success, 
in all investigations, not merely of nature and external objects, but, by 
the inevitable law of analogy, in every department of research on 
which the intellect is competent to enter. The power of close atten- 
tion, sharpened by judicious early training of the perceptive faculties, 
attains in due season, to consummate certainty and success in those | 
processes of minute analysis which are, in many instances, the crown- 
ing glories of science. 

No contrast can be more striking than that exhibited in the two 
cases of neglect and culture, in this relation of mental action. On the 
one hand, we have the loose, superficial, imperfect attention, which 
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glides listlessly over the surface of things, without note, and conse- 
quently without knowledge ; on the other we see an acute, keen, pene- 
trating, searching inspection, which nothing escapes,—a mind whose 
knowledge is exact and complete, whose information is the result of 
narrowly examined and well ascertained particulars. 

The intelligent teacher, knowing that the keenest exercises of dis- 
criminating judgment are, by the law of mental constitution and habit, 
not unfrequently dependent on the close examination of details, on the 
power of tracing and detecting the minutest shades of difference in 
objects and their component parts, leads his pupils, by the closeness 
of his questioning, to follow the minutest ramifications of diversity, amid 
apparent similarity, in the objects which he uses as instruments for 
sharpening their perceptions to the keenest inspection of every feature 
which is accessible to the discernment of sense. Beyond this point 
he passes to the use of the microscope, dne of the most valuable imple- 
ments ever devised as an aid to the processes of human culture. A 
cheap instrument of this description, in the hands of an attentive teacher, 
has a power which no degree of mental inertia can resist. It has been 
known to convert, in a few days, a ‘whole school of uncultivated, 
thoughtless, turbulent children into an attentive, thoughtful, inquiring, 
docile, and orderly company of little students of nature. 

A few minutes occupied daily in observing and tracing the forms 
of objects, in detail, is,in addition to its ultimate effects on mental 
habit, of the g-e~' »st service in the humble relations of alphabetic 
teaching. A ground work is thus laid for the accurate recognition of 
the elements of form combined in the visible shapes of printed and 
written characters, and a surer and more rapid, because a more intel- 
ligent, progress secured, as regards the accuracy of the eye in recog- 
nizing, or of the hand in repeating the lines, angles, and curves, which 
constitute the complex forms of letters. Accustomed to the close and 
minute analysis of form on visible objects of different sorts, the child, 
if permitted to treat his alphabetic characters in a similar way, takes 
delight in detecting and naming their constituent parts ; and, particu- 
larly, when he is permitted to try to delineate them for himself, and 
thus, as it were, bring them under a kind of ideal subjection to his 
power. 

The discipline of particular observation and searching attention, 
early secured, becomes, in due season, a complete guaranty for the 
correct and successful performance of the various gradations of math- 
ematical problems in which a well trained and exact attention is 
required, whether for the relations of form or those of numbers; and 
throughout the successive stages of education, in all its departments. 
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The well trained mind becomes ultimately like the thoroughly mag- 
netized instrument, which leaves no stray particles of the steel-filings 
scattered abroad, but agglomerates them every one to itself; with a 
certainty which renders the act no unfitting analogy for illustrating 
the universal law of gravitation. 

Tenacity of attention —Having used his best endeavors to render 
the faculty of attention prompt, earnest, and close, in its action, as the 
guide of the perceptive faculties, the teacher has yet another character to 
stamp upon it. He would have it not only quick and vivid, and 
searching, but tenacious and persistent. From an element volatile, 
fluctuating, and superficial, in its first manifestations, he would have 
it become, at length, a power fixed, and steadfast, and unfailing. 
Patiently training it through its incipient stage of short, feeble flights, 
he inures it to lengthened excursions and sustained exertions, such as 
all valuable mental attainments demand. Here, again, Nature comes 
to his aid, furnishing him liberally not only with numerous instru- 
ments of discipline in her manifold forms, as objects, individually, 
attractive and interesting, but with those complexities of shape, and 
color, and number, those organic relations, and organic contrivances, 
those compound bodies, those intricate combinations of elements and 
processes, which all require not only an earnest and close, but a long- 
sustained, unflagging attention, as the only condition of faithful and 
exact observation and accurate knowledge. 

The intelligent teacher watches carefully the ;*vogressive develop- 
ment of his pupil’s power of attention, and exercises it according to 
the increasing force and firmness of its grasp, so as to secure a per- 
petually growing power of retention, through all the successive exer- 
cises which he contrives for its discipline, on natural and artificial 
forms, their various combinations, numbers, powers, and characteristics, 
of whatever denomination in the vocabularies of science and art. 

Regarding attention as the master power in the grasp of the percep- 
tive faculties, he values, most of all, its strength and retentiveness, its 
ability to maintain an unbroken sequence of activity, such as not un- 
frequently demands the incitement of the most earnest desire to arrive 
at the wished for result, and produce, in turn, the most resolute deter- 
mination of the will to persevere in action till the result is mastered. 

Here, again, the teacher finds his best resort in the objects and pro- 
cesses of nature; unwearied attention is in no way so effectually 
secured, without undue or fatiguing exertion, as in analyzing and in- 
specting the various parts of plants, or the anatomical mechanism of 
animal forms, and, more particularly, of insects. While no humane 
or enlightened teacher would ever propose even one half hour of 
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unbroken attention, on the part of very young pupils, twice that time 
may safely and advantageously pass in the suggestive questions of the 
teacher, and the ready answers of the pupils, during the examination 
of a single specimen of the productions of nature. In such circum- 
stances, instruction takes its best form,—that of interesting conversa- 
tion ; and time flies only too fast for both parties in the exercise. 
Another sustained effort of attention may, by a judicious change in 
the form of mental action, be as easily secured by permitting the 
pupil to make such attempt as he can at delineating, in detail, the 
parts of the object which he has been contemplating; still another 
may be obtained by permitting him to describe in words, and at full 
length, what he has observed; and even the giant Despair of “com- 
position” may be conquered by allowing the pupil to write his descrip- 
tion. 

Such processes prepare the young student in due season, for those 
arduous and unflagging exertions of attention by which he ultimately 
succeeds in solving lengthened and complicated problems in mathe- 
matics, disentangling long and inverted sentences by tracing the gram- 
matical relations of their parts, and following, with patient assiduity, 
every step in extended and abstruse processes of reasoning on subjects 


more purely mental in their character. 
(To be continued.) 





IX. ORIGIN OF THE TREATMENT AND TRAINING OF IDIOTS. 


BY EDWARD SEGUIN. 





None but God can do anything of himself alone. Hence, the 
question of priority in human discovery is always contested. If the 
truthful history of any invention were written, we should find con- 
cerned in it the thinker, who dreams, without reaching the means of 
putting his imaginings in practice; the mathematician, who estimates 
justly the forces at command, in their relation to each other, but who 
forgets to proportion them to the resistance to be encountered ; and, 
so on, through the thousand intermediates between the dream and 
the perfect idea, till one comes who combines the result of the labors 
of all his predecessors, and gives to the invention new life, and with 
it his name. 

But, in good faith, this man is but the expression,—honorable and 
often honored,—of human fraternity. And, it is only from this point 
of view that the full benefit of the discovery is seen: being the com- 
mon property of mankind, it gives us wider and deeper feelings of 
mutual dependence or solidarity. A short notice of the origin of the 
treatment and training of the unfortunate idiots will be an illustration 
of this law of mutual dependence. 

In the year 1801, the citizen M. Bonnaterre discovered, in the forest 
of Aveyron, France, a wild boy. This naked boy was marked with numer- 
ous scars ; he was nimble as a deer, subsisting on roots and nuts, which 
he cracked like a monkey, laughing at the falling snow, and rolling 
himself with delight in this white blanket. He seemed to be about 
17 years of age. Bonnaterre permitted this wild boy to escape, but 
afterwards retook him and sent him, at his own expense, to the abbé 
Sicard, director of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Paris. 

Sicard had just succeeded the illustrious abbé L’Epée; and, Bon- 
naterre thought him to be the most suitable man to perform the 
miracle of which he dreamed,—the education of this creature, the 
most inferior that had ever been seen under the form of humanity ; 
but, he was mistaken. Sicard exhibited, for some days, to the learned 
and curious, the being, who was constantly throwing away his clothes 
and endeavoring to escape, even by the windows, and then left him to wan- 
erd, neglected, under the immense roofs of the school for deaf mutes. 

No. 5.—[Vot. II, No. 1.]—10-. . 
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But, the wild boy of Aveyron had been seen by all Paris. If the 
crowd of visitors had found him a subject of disgust, he excited in 
the mind of the thinkers and philosophers a livelier interest. Some 
of those who had held conversation with Franklin on the liberty of 
the world, were still living, and by them the subject was brought 
before the Academy of Sciences, where it produced interesting and 
fruitful discussions. 

Two men were particularly conspicuous for their interest in the 
wild boy of Aveyron, viz.: Pinel, physician-in-chief for the insane, 
author of the Nosographie Philosophigue, who declared the child 
idiotic,—the seqael proved him correct ; and Itard, physician-in-chief 
of the deaf and dumb, who asserted that the subject was simply 
entirely untaught. Itard did more; he named him Victor, doubt- 
less as a sign of the victory which education should achieve in him 
ever brute nature. But, he did more yet; he received him into his 
own house, employed a governess for him, and devoted to him a por- 
tion of his time, otherwise so fully occupied, for six years. 

This devotion of itard to this child and to science, is the more 
worthy of praise as, based upon a metaphysical error, his efforts were 
constantly met by disappointment; and yet, he never yielded to the 
feelings of discouragement. His errors were these: He obstinately 
saw in the idiot the savage; and, resting in his studies, as well as in 
his faith, on the materialistic doctrines of Locke and Condillac, his 
teachings sometimes reached the senses of his pupil, but never pene- 
trated to his mind and soul. He gave to his senses certain notions 
of things, he even excited in him a physical sensibility to the caresses 
bestowed upon him; but, he left him destitute of ideas and of social 
or moral feelings, incapable of labor, and, consequently, of inde- 
pendence. He was, in the end of that painful and fruitless trial, 
immured in a hospital, where he passed the remainder of his life. 

But, if these six years were almost lost to the wild boy of Aveyron, 
they bore their fruit in the mind of Itard. Although closely occupied 
in his investigations of the diseases of the ear, he often thought of the 
experiment of his youth, and sometimes he regretted the renown 
which attached itself to his name as a surgeon,—a renown that sent 
him patients from all parts of Europe, but left him no leisure for his 
philanthropic study and experiment. . 

It was in this state of mind that Itard, in 1837, was consulted by 
the celebrated Guersant, principal of the children’s hospital of Paris, 
in the case of a young idiot. “If 1 was younger,” cried Itard, “1 
would charge myself with his care; but, send me a suitable man, and 
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I will direct his efforts.” Guersant spoke to him of myself. Itard 
was a fellow student in medicine of my father. “If Seguin will 
accept,” Itard did me the honor of saying, “I will answer for the 
result.” From this sketch, it will be seen that three men took the 
lead in the grand enterprise of the amelioration of the condition of 
idiots: Bonnaterre, the generous and enthusiastic protector of the boy 
of Aveyron; Pinel, whose discriminating diagnosis has so much 
illumined the subject of idiocy ; and, Itard, whose devotion, patience, 
and sagacity opened up the method of amelioration. 

When Guersant offered me the perilous honor of continuing the 
unfinished labor of Itard, I was just recovering from an illness, 
thought at one time to be mortal. However, the desire of sending 
my name to the ears of one whom I expected never to see again, gave 
me strength to attempt the enterprise. Itard communicated to me 
the details of what he had done with his first pupils, and I studied 
all that had been attempted or performed after him. 

Gall, giving a strong impulse to the investigation of the functions 
of the brain, had called up the question of the cause of idiocy: a 
skillful theorist, he thought he had discovered in idiots proofs of the 
truth of his system of phrenology. The authors who succeeded him, 
Georget, Esquirol, Lelut, Foville, Calmeil, Leuret, Pritchard, seem, on 
the contrary, to have studied idiocy only to use its phenomena for the 
destruction of the system of Gall, but not for the benefit of the poor 
idiots, whom they declared incurable. With their single polemical 
object in view, they spent thirty years in measuring and weighing the 
heads of living and dead idiots, and they arrived at the following 
conclusions : — 

1. No constant relation exists between the general development of 
the cranium and the degree of intelligence. 

2. The dimensions of the anterior part of the cranium, and especi- 
ally of the forehead, are, at least, as great among idiots as among others. 

3. Three-fifths of idiots have larger heads than men of ordinary 
intelligence. 

4. There is no constant relation between the degree of intelligence 
and the weight of the brain. 

5. The different degrees of idiocy are not measurable by the weight 
of the brain. 

6. A cranium, perfectly formed, often encloses a brain imperfectly 
formed, irregular, &c. 

7. Sometimes the brain of idiots presents no deviation in form, 
color, and density from the normal standard ; it is, in fact, perfectly 
normal. 
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All these anatomo-psychological facts they professed to have estab- 
lished ;* but, of the education and treatment of idiots, not a new word 
was uttered during thirty-five years. At the end of that time my 
first labors were performed in the studio of Itard, where he bestowed 
on me the most valuable gift an old man can offer to a young one,— 
the practical result of his experience. 

Itard was often sublime during these interviews, when a prey to 
horrible sufferings, symptoms of his fatal malady, he discussed with 
me the highest. questions. His features would contract, and his body 
writhe in his anguish, but his mind never lost his clearness and pre- 
cision for a moment. I there learned the secret of his influence over 
the idiots, as I did that of his weakness in philosophy, till the time 
when he died at Passy, in 1838. 

The desire of knowing if mental medicine had no better remedies 
than his writings, for my first patients, induced me to conduct them to 
Esquirol, to whom we went every week. Esquirol, the oracle of the 
mental medicine, had nothing to, teach me; but, he was a man of 
exquisite tact, and he gave me most excellent counsels upon the appli- 
cation of the processes which I suggested to him. His approbation 
encouraged me in my efforts, while I was maturing in my mind the 
theory which he never knew. 

This theory, my only superiority over my*predecessors, is no more 
separated from the men of our times, than were my early experiments 
from the men of the preceding generation. 

The “new Christianity,” by St. Simon, the oral and written lessons 
of his now lamented disciple, Olinde Rodrigue; the “ philosophy of 
history,” by president Buchez; the “encyclopedic review,” by Carnot 
and Charton ; the “ popular encyclopedia” of Pierre Leroux and Jean 
Reynaud,—my familiarity with all these, except the first,—such are 
the living springs whence I drew the elements of my initiation to the 
mysteries of the laws of philosophical medicine. 

The bases of these laws are these: unity of God, manifested in his 
three principal attributes; unity of man in his three manifestations 
of being ; the idiot, like other men, a likeness of God, infirm in the 
modes of expression of his trinity. 1st. Infirm in his mobility and 
sensibility. 2d. Infirm in his perception and his reasoning. 3d. In- 
firm in his affections and will. One and triple infirmity, reparable in 
the individual, as it was in the human race, for the idiot by a proper 
training, for mankind under the sweet, but terrible lessons which his- 
tory records. 





* See compendium of practical medicine, by Monneret et Fleury. 
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Is it not worthy of the spirit of the nineteenth century, thus to 
make the idiot,—this creature which, up to the present time, has been 
looked upon with disgust,—serve to enlighten the science of anthro- 
pology, to prove that the true theory of man’s nature is derived from 
a better knowledge of the Divinity, and thus to withdraw one of those 
veils spread between us and our Creator, called mysteries now, but 
which the future generations will recognize as truths. 

But, it is not sufficient to have discovered the true philosophical 
principle; it is necessary to apply it. In this application, pure prac- 
tical work, tested only by experience and comparison, all that was not 
historically and chronologically in its place, was recognized as false, 
useless, and impossible. After such an elimination of every arbitrary 
means of instruction and progress, the treatment of the idiot then 
followed the same march which the education of the human race had 
been pursuing during the lapse of ages. So, the first necessity of a 
people and of an individual, is that of an active and sensitive force, 
by which man is enabled to go, act, combat, and triumph. This 
necessity caused, for the primitive races, the introduction of athletic 
sports and exercises; traces of which we find even on the monuments 
of Thebes and Luxor. Upon these gymnastics of the primitive peoples, 
was founded the first steps in the education of idiots. 

For those individuals who are destitute of spontaneous action,-imi- 
tation was found one of the most powerful means of progress. The 
excitation of the imitative powers ought, then, to hold a prominent 
place in all the treatment, physiological, psychological, and moral. 
The sequel of this observation was as follows. In the physiological 
order, imitation, applied to gestures and gymnastics, gives to idiots 
attention and aptitude of the body; while, imitation, transferred from 
unmeaning gestures to those gestures that have a private or social 
object, prompt to voluntary, regular action, which can produce work 
at any time, however it may be, simple or complex; the ability to 
labor is thus conquered. 

It is one of the characteristics of idiocy, that it is constantly rep- 
resented, in an individual, by one or more than one anomalies, in the 
functions of the senses, viz.: deprivation, imperfection, dullness, or 
exaltation. These sensorial symptoms of idiocy, so variable in their 
manifestations, since they affect sometimes the touch, sometimes the 
taste, sometimes the sense of smell, sometimes the ear, and oftener 
still the sight, served so well to corroborate the doctrines of the mate- 
rialists of the 18th century, that Itard considered them all as consti- 
tuting idiocy. In consequence, his treatment was wholly directed to 
the aim of repairing the disorder of the senses. The dogma of the 
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19th century teaches us, on the contrary, that the senses are not the 
mind, far less the soul; that the sensorial development is produced 
in the race, as it comes out in the individual, immediately after the 
muscular development; and that, these being accomplished, the mind 
and soul, the intellectual and the moral principle remain untouched. 
Immense revelation! since that which was regarded by the materi- 
alists as the end, is nothing more than the end of the first phase of 
the human trinity, and, in consequence, as the prolegomena of the 
treatment of idiots. 

Thus it appears that the men who have given the formulas for the 
treatment of idiots are no less than the leading minds of the 19th 
century, they are those men who have rescued the science of anthro- 
pology, taking it up at the point where the Bible leaves it, making 
man, says the Book, “in our image after our likeness.” 

The senses, being in man, the doors through which the mind issues 
and enters, we have treated them in idiots, as in the material world, 
entrances oblique, too narrow, or defective in any way are treated, 
i. ¢., we have straightened or enlarged them. We have also profited, 
by these openings, to introduce, besides the material notions of the 
physical properties of bodies, a few simple ideas relating to simple 
and useful, or agreeable objects. These first ideas have embraced two 
classes of phenomena.—lIst, the class of the wants, which attaches 
an idea of usefulness to each object; a class of unlimited extent, 
which gradually leads a man from the want of an artificial sole for 
his foot, to the research of some propulsive agency swifter than steam. 
2d, the class of wonders, which offers pleasure and discovery, food to 
the fancy, to every one, to the savage as well as to the civilized, to the 
idiot as well as to the sage. Michael Montaigne calls curiosity, 
“that charming fury which urges us all to the incessant search after 
some new novelty.” Idiots do not seem to possess that natural curi- 
osity,—mother of the beautiful and of all progress—but the teacher 
can excite it in him. 

In order to accomplish this, the idiot should receive a course of 
treatment similar to that which developed the primitive nations. The 
glorious effulgence of the light, the gloomy shadows of the darkness, 
the striking contrasts of colors, the infinite variety of form, the 
smoothness or hardness of substances, the sounds and the pauses of 
music, the eloquent harmonies of human gesture, look and speech, 
these are the powerful agents of their transition from physiological 
to mental education. 

Away, then, with books! Give us the Assyrian and Jewish mode 
ef instruction. The representative signs of thought where painted, 
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engraved, sculptured in deepness or in relief, sensible to the eye and to 
the touch ; the tables of the mosaic laws appear in the midst of thun- 
der and of the lightning’s flash; in the same way, the symbols, under 
which is concealed the modern mind, should appear to the idiot, 
under these historic and powerful forms, so that seeing and feeling ali 
at once, he will understand. 

In most cases, speech does not exist among idiots. To teach them 
to speak, it is necessary to bear in mind,—Ist, that the primitive 
languages are monosyllabic; 2d, that they have a rhythm like music ; 
3d, that they represent first the wants heightened to the pitch of the 
acutest feelings. When the idiot can speak, read, or count, to some 
extent, he has acquired the instruments, by the aid of which the edu- 
cation of the mind, already begun, is possible. Let us go on, then, 
in this second period of the teaching, till the heavens and earth fail 
to furnish us with the means of progress. The intelligence of every 
man has its limits; that of the mind of the idiot will be more 
restricted. In the foregoing task, there has been a period to teach 
the idiot to walk, to hold himself erect, to grasp with the hands, to 
carry, to act, to look, to hear, to speak, to read, and all these follow 
each other without confusion, like points of different perspective in a 
landscape; but one principle has accompanied and controlled all these 
successive steps—the principle of moral training. 

That which most essentially constitutes idiocy, is the absence of 
moral volition, superseded by a negative will; that in which the 
treatment of an idiot essentially consist is, in changing his negative 
will into an affirmative one, his will of loneliness into a will of socia- 
bility and usefulness ; such is the object of the moral training. 

The idiot wishes for nothing, he wishes only to remain in his vacu- 
ity. To treat successfully this ill will, the physician wills that the 
idiot should act, and think himself, of himself, and finally by himself. 
The incessant volition of the moral physician urges incessantly ihe 
idiot out of his idiocy into the sphere of activity, of thinking, of 
labor, of duty and of affectionate feelings; such is the moral tieat- 
ment. The negative will of the idiot being overcome, scope and 
encouragement being given to his first indications of active volition, 
the immoral tendencies of this new power being repressed, his mix- 
ing with the busy and living word is to be urged on at every oppor- 
tunity. This moral part of the training is not something separate, 
but is the necessary attendant and super-addition upon all the 
other parts of the training, whether we teach him to read, whether 
we play with him the childish game, let our will govern his, if we 
will enough for himself, he shall become willing too. 
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The importance of this, the moral treatment, has led to inquire 
into its origin. Long before the physician had conceived the plan of 
correcting the false ideas and feelings of a lunatic by purgatives, or 
the cranial depressions of an idiot by bleeding, Spain had produced 
several generations of monks, who treated, with the greatest success, 
all kinds of mental diseases, without drugs, by moral training alone. 
Certain regular labors, the performance of simple and assiduous duties, 
an enlightened and sovereign volition, watching constantly over the 
patients—such were the only remedies employed. “We cure almost 
all of our lunatics,” said the good fathers, “except the nobles, who 
would think themselves dishonored by working with their hands.” 
Last and fatal word of an expiring aristocracy,—* Idleness or death,” 
cried she, even in her insanity, and soon the people answered, “ Die, 
then, for those alone who labor have a right to Life and Liberty.” 

Is it not a strange thing to contemplate !—These men, withdrawn 
from the world and from human science, without other knowledge 
than that of the Christian charity,—-but in the fullness of their only 
and holy duty, giving to the insane, calmness in the place of fury, atten- 
tion in the place of dementia, useful labor in the place of impulse to 
destruction; thus, in fact, driving out the demons from these wander- 
ingsouls. They knew nothing, these poor monks who said to their 
patients—“In the name of God the creator ard orderer, control thy 
actions.—In the name of God, the great thinker of the universe, con- 
trol thy thoughts.—In the name of God, the great lover, control thy 
passions.” These poor monks knew only to act in virtue of their 
faith, and we—who have with the sublime but blind faith, the reason 
for its exercise, we do no better than they did, only we know why 
and how we do it, when we apply their treatment to the idiot. 

Thus, thanks to the idiots, that which was, in the hands of the 
monks of Spain, a divine mystery, is become a fundamental principle 
of anthropological science. Such is the origin, partly divine and 
partly human, of the treatment and education of idiots, though we 
can clearly see that God is at the bottom of this and of all our great 
discoveries. 

















X. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Remarks on the Address of the retiring President, being in order, 
Pror. Cuarves Davies, offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, ‘That the sentiments expressed by our late President, Pror. 
Bacag, in his recent address, that moral and religious instruction should 

, form a prominent element in all our systems of public education, is in 
accordance with the firm belief and earnest convictions of this Associa- 
tion. 

Pror. Davies, addressed the Convention at some length in support 
of this resolution. He spoke in terms of warm commendation of the 
stand taken by Prof. Bache, and Prof. Pierce, upon the subject of moral 
and religious instruction in the schools, and desired that the Association 
should be understood by the public to endorse the sentiment so ably 
expressed by them. 

Hon. S. S. Ranpatt, seconded the resolution, and urged its adop- 
tion. He thought it to be necessary in order that the public should 
know that the Association were not, as it had been sometimes feared, in 
favor of excluding the religious element from our systems of education. 

Rev. Goruam D. Apsortt, was pleased to hear this resolution intro- 
duced. If passed unanimously, after a general expression of concuring 
sentiment, its influence could not fail to be of great importance. 

Dr. Peters, wished to express his gratification at the introduction of 
the resolution, and on account of the language which had given occa- 
sion for it. It had been said 1800 years ago, that ‘these things were 
hid from the wise and prudent, and were revealed unto babes.’ In our 
day, the wise and prudent talked as little children, in heeding the 
teachings of our Lord and Master. 

Pror. Atrrep GreENLEAF, of Brooklyn, said, that he could bear 
testimony to the consistency of Mr. Randall’s remarks with the practice 
of the public schools of the city of New York; for on a visiting tour 
through the schools of this city, he had found religious instruction in all 
the schools, from the Free Academy, down to the very lowest form of 
the Infant School. 

Mr. Amos Perry, of New London, Conn., said, that in traveling 
through Europe, he had heard the American system of education 
stigmatized as an ungodly and Christless system. He should rejoice to 
have that misapprehension by the passage of the resolution corrected. 

Pror. Cates Micts, of Indiana, desired simply to make known the 
fact that the State of Indiana, had placed the Bible at the head of their 
text-books. 

Mr. Giveon F. Tuayer, of Boston, favored the resolution. In 
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Massachusetts for some years it had been at the option of the teacher 
to open the school by the reading of the Bible, and by prayer, or not, and 
in almost all cases it had been attended to. But at the last session of 
the legislature a law had been passed requiring the Bible to be read 
every day in the schools. 

Rev. Dr. Taumanes, of Georgia, said:—that as he was the only 
delegate from several Southern Atlantic States, he felt called upon to 
say that in that section the great question of religious education was 
becoming an absorbing topic. They were beginning to feel that intel- 
lectual education is a curse, unless moral and religious education go with 
it, and he therefore desired an expression of opinion on the subject, by 


the Association. 

Pror. E. A. Anprews, of Connecticut, rejoiced at the introduction™ 
of the resolution, and at the occasion which had called for it. He was 
gratified also, that there had been such a universal expression of senti- 
ment in favor of the importance of religious training. 

Pres. Tappan, of Michigan, said, that Professors Bache and Pierce, 
had done honor to themselves by making the statements referred to in 
the resolution. He did not wonder at it; he should have wondered if 
they had not; for an undevout astronomer or scientific man is the mad- 
dest of all men. 

Pror. Acnew, of Pittsfield, Mass., obtained the floor, but yielded to 

Bishop Porrer, of Pennsylvania, who remarked, that the passage of 
the resolution might involve more serious consequences than would at 
first appear. He inquired whether the language ascribed to Prof. 
Bache was correct; whether it was certain the language used in his 
address, or adopted by him ; that he had declared that religious instruc- 
tion should be a prominent feature “in all our systems of public 
education.” 

Pror. Davirs stated, that previous to offering the resolution, he had 
submitted it to Prof. Bache, and asked his permission to introduce it; 
and the sentiment had his sanction. 

Bisnop Porter. I am very sorry to be compelled to interpose a little doubt, 
not as to Prof. Bache’s opinions, although stated more specifically in the 
resolution, than I understood him to express them in the address, or than as 
held by him a few years ago, but as to the portentous question, whether re- 
ligious instruction shall take a leading place in our public schools. I say 
that isa portentous question; a question involvinga problem that is not yet 
solved, a problem, the solution of which, has thus far been attempted in 
vain in our father-land, and the attempt to solve which has, I think, 
materially retarded the progress of public instruction in Great Britain. 

Mr. President, if it is safe for anybody to say a word upon this subject 
in the direction in which I am speaking, it must be safe for a minister of 
Christ, safe for one who has proudly identified himself always with our 
public system of instruction, and has indignantly resented always the 
imputation that it isa godless system. As it is now, it does not attempt 
dogmatically to teach the religion of Christ ; and yet it is not un-chris- 
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tian; it is not anti-christian; it is not godless. It might bea great deal 
more religious; I trust in God that it will be so. But I really doubt 
whether the adoption of resolutions of this kind, by a body which has 
no authority, no influence except a persuasive moral power, is calculated 
to accelerate that consummation most devoutly to be wished. I have 
been delighted with the exhibition of the spirit manifested here this 
evening. It is a delightful exponent of what I believe to be a great 
movement in the American mind ; a movement towards the clear pro- 
found conviction that moral and religious culture must have their appro- 
priate place in the great business of education, or we do not achieve our 
whole work of education in our public schools. After all, there is a 
better school than the public school, and that is the family, and I may 
add, the parochial or Sunday-school, the catachetical class, the Bible 
class. And although in our public schools, I think a great deal more 
religion can be taught than has been taught, yet if we are to reach that 
most desirable end, I think we should not send abroad proclamations 
which promise more than we can perform. 

I will go no further into the subject now. I think I have indicated 
that there are difficulties about this question; and if you wish to pene- 
trate and leave the system of public instruction by true religious spirit, 
you are not to do it by resolutions, not by talking, but by working. As 
is the teacher, so, we were told to-day, is the school ; subject to no limi- 
tations. There is no educational proposition more sound or more 
important. Just in proportion as we succeed in raising the vocation and 
character of our teachers, just in that proportion we guaranty that they 
shall be godly and Christlike men and women. Good, conscientious 
devout men and women, are the only people who will ultimately come up 
to the standard of requirement which I believe is rapidly becoming univer- 
sal throughout the United States. And if you place in every primary 
school a devout conscientious enlightened Christian heart, you have 
accomplished the great work. It is not the amount of dogmatic instruc- 
tion they give upon religion, but the mighty argument in favor of reli- 
gion which transpires every day and hour of their lives, which is to be 
desired. But you must recollect that they can only teach the ten com- 
mandments, the Lord’s prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, and a few 
other similar passages, before they get over into the stonny region of 
polemics ; God save the schools from that. (Applause.) 

Pror. Acnew, wished to be heard for a few minutes before the vote 
was’ taken. He deeply sympathized with the views expressed by 
Bishop Potter; and his vote might seem singular if given without 
explanation. Further debate was cut off, in order to listen to a lecture 
by Pror. Hunrixeton, of Cambridge, appointed for this evening; but 
after the conclusion of the lecture. 

Pror. Davies, asked permission to withdraw his resolution. He was 
confident that it could not be passed. He had never heard Bishop Pot- 
ter discuss any point in which he did not fully convince his audience of 
the wisdom and propriety of his position. All would carry home in their 
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hearts the sentiment expressed by the resolution, and if its public expres- 
sion could do harm, it might well be forborne. 

Pror. Acnew said, that this struck him as a very singular proceeding. 
Those in favor of the resolution had been heard at length, while those 
opposed to its present form, had had no opportunity to explain. 

Pror. Davies demanded the previous question ; but was not sustained. 

Rev. Mr. Hazexrre, should regret the withdrawal of the resolution. 
He wished it to be passed as the sentiment of the Association to go out 
to the country. It was needed, if not in Massachusetts or New York, 
at least in the Western states, where infidelity is springing up, and the 
Bible is not used in the schools. 

Pror. Prouprir, suggested, that as it was already Jate, it would be 
better to leave the subject for consideration to-morrow ; and accordingly, 
on Thursday evening, 

The Association resumed the consideration of the resolution offered 
last evening by Prof: Davis, who moved the following substitute 
therefor : 

Resolved, That the recognition by our late President, Prof: Bacue, in 
his retiring address, of the preéminent importance of moral and religious 
culture in the training of youth, meets upon the part of this Association 
with the profoundest sympathy and approbation. 

Mr. Rana. I move that the original resolution be introduced as a 
substitute. I offer it because I think that resolution expresses, or was 
intended to express the sense and the religious conviction of this coun- 
try. No one doubts the “importance of moral and religious culture in 
the training of youth.” That is not the principle we are called upon 
here to expressas a public body. Weare the representatives of the edu- 
cational public ;—collegiate university, and common school education, 
are represented here. I desire that the sentiment originally propounded 
by the son of the daughter of Benjamin Franklin, and adopted also by 
one of the most Scientific men in the Union, that sentiment which was 
received here with so much enthusiasm last evening, shall be directly 
voted upon. I desire to see what is the sense of this Association upon 
it. Ibelieve that moral and religious culture should enter as an element 
into all our systems of public education, and by that sentiment as an 
educator, I am prepared to stand or fall. We have tried the experiment 
in this city. We know that it works well. We have here, upwards of 
a hundred public schools, and in them all, there are not more than half a 
dozen in which religious and moral culture do not prevail, in which the 
Bible is not read at the opening of the school, the Lord’s prayer repeated, 
and some hymn sung. This constitutes a part, and a very important 
part of moral and religious culture. “Gentlemen need entertain no 
apprehensions of sectarian danger. This resolution embraces nothing 
of the kind. It expresses nothing of peculiar specific dogmatical 
theology. It was not intended to include that. It was intended as a 
simple recognition of the fact that our institutions rest and ought to rest 
upon Christianity as the basis. Whether you call it the Christianity of 
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moral and religious culture, or the Christianity of the Bible, is indifferent 
tome. The resolution as originally introduced, seems to me to be cor- 
rect, and ought not lightly to be set aside. The principle seemed last 
evening to embody the sense of the Association; and I see no good 
reason for substituting one which has, it appears to me, no manner of 
connection with this Association. We might as well legislate upon any 
other truism, any other abstract proposition. I desire to see the original 
resolution adopted, or some good reasons shown why it should not be. 

Pror. Davies explained that the original resolution was in the hands 
of the Association, so that he had merely offered his substitute as an 
amendment. If the Association refused to adopt it, the question would 
recur upon the original resolution offered last evening. He then pro- 
ceeded to say: 

Now, Mr. President, the question whether we shall have the substitute 
or the original resolution, involves just the queggion which has divided 
the good and the great from the beginning of the world to the present 
time. It is a question whether those who are acting together, or who 
wish to act together, who have the greatest interest and strongest desire 
to unite their minds upon one common cause, shall come upon a platform 
upon which they can all stand, or whether they shall spend their time 
in discussions where there will be a difference of opinion, and whether 
they shall split upon the ninth part of a hair, and separate into parties 
in regard to matters immaterial, and about which there is but a verbal 
difference. There is a great deal of true philosophy in the fact, that 
where two men, or two parties, or two sections, disagree but in the ninth 
part of a hair, there is no feeling of toleration, no sentiment of peace, 
but war to the knife is proclaimed on both sides. And why? Because 
neither party can see, when they are together all but the thickness of a 
leaf of tissue-paper, why they should not come exactly together, why the 
other party should not give up that little difference. When you, Mr.A., , 
agree with me, Mr. B., so nearly, why can’t you give up that little dif- 
ference and agree with me exactly? So Mr. A., says, when you Mr. 
B., agree with me so nearly, do be a Christian now, and agree with me 
entirely. 

I was once dining with Gen, Scott, when the question of “ 49° or 540 
40’” was under discussion, and he was explaining to many Senators, 
why we ought not to be so belligerent. Said a Senator, “ why is it, 
Gen. Scott, that you, whose business it is to fight, are so anxious for 
peace?” “ Ah,” said he, “it is because I may have some little notion 
of what war is.” Now, sir, this is precisely my own experience. I have 
had some little notion of what controversy is, so that in all Associations 
I will give up everything but principle, for the sake of unity. I am not 
willing to come here into this Association for the first time,—for I have 
not been able to come before,—and to introduce a principle, which, in 
the opinion of the founder of this very Association, will do great harm, a 
principle which has been discussed in all the meetings of the Associa- 
tion, which has. been earnestly considered by the best minds and, ana- 
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lyzed and objected to by some of the purest hearts of the country, and 
to pass a vote upon a mere form of words, when in my judgment, the 
substitute will do equal good with the original resolution. I admit, sir, 
that a casuist of language, an acute logician, may analyze the ori- 
ginal resolution, and analyze the substitute in such a way as to get the 
basis of an argument that shall reach to the dome of the building; but, 
sir, it will be an inverted pyramid, standing upon a point, and expanding 
by the fancies of argument. I therefore do earnestly ask this Associa- 
tion, as I had the misfortune to introduce the subject that has caused 
this difference of opinion, to waive, as far as they can, everything which 
shall prevent us from standing upon a common platform, when, in my 
opinion, the main object of Prof. Bache and Prof. Pierce, will be entirely 
carried out. A lady who took down the very words of Prof. Bache, has 
been kind enough to hand me the manuscript, and these were his wo. ds: 
“The meeting has been opened, as it should have been, by prayer ; and 
I for one, would never desire to have the study of the Works of God 
separated from the study of the Word of God, and then we may 
always depend upon his blessing.” The substitute carries out that 
general idea perfectly. 

Mr. Ranpatt. There is nothing about public schools there. 

Pror. Davies. The question of public schools was not raised; and 
why should we raise a mere point of casuistry about a name, about a 
word ? 

Mr. Griwspaw, of Delaware, inquired what was meant in these reso- 
lutions by the word “religion.” The substitute seemed to him rather to 
dodge the issue than to meet it directly. He wished the language to 
be so plain that no one would be in doubt as to its meaning. There 
seemed to be objections to the resolution on account of the term “ public 
education ;” and now, it was sought to amend it by substituting the 
expression, “the training of youth.” But where are the youth trained 
in this country, the masses of the youth, but in the public schools? He 
hoped it was not the intention of the Association to legislate upon 
private schools or colleges. He regarded the substitute as merely 
adapted to induce the Association to vote for a proposition which all 
might not wish to endorse. 

Other business being in order, the further consideration of the resolu- 
tion was postponed to the 

Eventne Szssion, when the Association resumed the consideration of 
Prof. Davies’ resolution. 

Mr. Ranpatt. I think it is important that we should understand the 
precise state of the question before us; which I believe to be this. At 
the opening of the Association, the retiring president gave expression, 
or was understood to give expression to the noble sentiment, that reli- 
gious and moral instruction should form a prominent element in all our 
systems of public education. Whether Prof Bache used the words 
ascribed to him is a matter of question, but I have no doubt that he 
meant to express that idea. At the meeting of the Association last 
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evening, Prof. Davies brought forward a resolution, in which the Asso- 
ciation expressed its assent to the doctrine ascribed to Prof. Bache. 
That resolution received the warm and hearty concurrence of every 
gentleman who spoke on the subject as l understood. There was a con- 
currence of opinion, North and South, East and West, and the earnest 
desire was expressed that it should go forth to the world as approved 
by this Association. But for some reason or other, the mover of that 
resolution has to-day substituted another and asI conceive a totally 
different one. 

The President, (Hox. Henry Barnarp,) explained to Mr. Randali, 
who had been absent during the remarks of Bishop Potter, the reason 
for changing the form of the resolution. 

Mr. Ranpaut. Upon that subject I presume we shall have full light. 
The difference between the two resolutions seems to me tobe this, The 
original resolution regards religious and moral instruction, important in 
all our systems of public education; while the present resolution is 
silent as to public education. It merely regards it as an important ele- 
ment in the training of the young. Upon that subject there is no differ- 
ence of opinion. All of us are prepared to assent to the proposition 
contained in that substitute; but that is not a sentiment, as I conceive, 
which this Association is called upon to express. Whatever sentiment 
this Association may express, should have a specific application to our 
systems of public education, or, if you choose, public or private educa- 
tion. Herein, consists the difference. The one resolution announces a 
more formal abstract proposition, upon which we are not called upon, as 
[ conceive, to express an opinion as an Association ; the other expresses 
our sentiments upon a proposition with regard to which there has been 
considerable difference of opinion in the community, in relation to which 
we have felt a deep interest in all sections of the country. Gentlemen 
were gratified last night that at last this sentiment had found expression 
in an Association like this, composed of delegates from every section of 
our widely extended union. 

It is, perhaps, the more important that we should settle this question, 
from the fact that at the last meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Convention, at Utica; this very question came up for discussion, and it 
was then announced from high authority that the religious and the 
moral element ought not to enter into our systems of public instruction ; 
that religious teaching and moral teaching, should be left to the family 
and to the church. If this doctrine is permitted to go forth to the world, 
it will at once be perceived that we cannot sustain, upon any reasonable, 
rational, independent ground, our systems of public instruction. If we 
strike out the religious and moral elements, what are our schools good 
for, except merely for intellectual teaching ; and the idea is very preva- 
Jent throughout the country, that intellectual teaching alone, the cultiva- 
tion of the head without the cultivation of the heart, is not the sort of 
teaching which should be given in our seminaries of learning. 

I understand that one objection to this resolution, is the fact that simi- 
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lar resolutions have occasioned difficulties in Europe, especially in Great 
Britain, from the peculiar state of the institutions of those countries. 
But the propositions made across the water, were not to place the educa- 
tional institutions upon the basis of Christianity, but upon particular de- 
nominational creeds. Sectarianism came in there under the great question 
of religious education. 

I am unwilling to embarrass the deliberations or proceedings of this 
Convention in any respect. I feel as deep a desire as Prof. Davies him- 
self that all our deliberations should as far as possible be unanimous. I 
think that if this question had been disposed of at an earlier period, it 
might have been done with great unanimity. But at all events, I desire 
that this Association should express its opinion upon this subject; for it is 
one of vital importance, involving a great principle, and of deep interest 
to us all. I desire that its opinion should go forth one way or the other. 
If we now abandon the resolution, and adopt a substitute which does not 
recognize the importance of the religious and moral element in our public 
instruction, the conclusion will be drawn that we desire to ignore it, or are 
opposed to it. 

Dr. McE.uicorr moved to amend the amendment, by substituting the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That appropriate portions of the Holy Scriptures ought daily 
to be read in all schools and other institutions devoted to secular education, 
as a public recognition of the Divine Authority of the Bible, as a confirma- 

.tion of the religious teachings which the pupils are always presumed else- 
where to receive, and as a means of diffusing directly from their source the 
wholesome influences of sound morality. 

Mr. Ranpaut seconded the amendment. 

Dr. McEtuicorr said that it was well known to all acquainted with the 
history of this institution from the beginning, that from the time of the 
Convention which resulted in the formation of the society, it had been his 
earnest wish to obtain, if possible, the moral effect of the public expression 
by the Association, of an opinion in favor of the practice ccmmended in 
this amendment. He had made the endeavor at several different meet- 
ings; but at every time some adverse. influence had prevented its suc- 
cess. The last time was at Newark. He was just then recovering from 
a severe fit of sickness, and, though hardly able to be present, he still 
sought to obtain a vote on this subject. But the debate was rudely cut 
off by the application of the Previous Question. So flagrant was the in- 
justice committed at that time, that it excited some public interest out- 
side of the Association. The opinion went extensively abroad that the 
majority of us were opposed to the practice of using the Bible, in any 
way, in our public schools. This impression gave birth to a letter, pub- 
lished in one of our religious newspapers, and understood to be from the 
pen of a distinguished clergyman of this city, which represented the As- 
sociation in the same unfavorable light. 

The opinion, thus imbibed and disseminated, derived a fresh confirmation 
from what happened at the next meeting; for then the matter came up in 
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the form of a lecture, wherein the ground was distinctly taken that it was 
improper to bring religious teaching, in any shape whatever, into the com- 
mon schools. They, it was held, were for secular education, and for secu- 
lar education alone. To introduce religious instruction into the public 
schools would, it was argued, be quite as inappropriate as to bring into the 
pulpit the subjects of Rhetoric, Chemistry, or the Law. He would say 
nothing just now about the soundness of this theory. He merely adverted 
to the lecture as further confirming the opinion that this Association was 
opposed to the introduction of the Bible into the schools, 

When, therefore, Prof. Bache delivered his retiring address, it was most 
gratifying to hear him declare that at the bottom of all of our educational 
institutions there should be a deep religious and moral influence,—that the 
leaven of religion, indeed, should permeate the whole system, so that the 
educated man might go forth not only sharpened in intellect, but sound 
in heart. He had rejoiced, with others who heard the distinguished 
Professor, that, in him who might, perhaps, be supposed to be so absorbed 
in the intricacies of science, as to overlook the importance of religion, God 
had furnished a testimony so satisfactory,—that, like Newton, after explor- 
ing regions of thought unknown to common men, he still felt it to be the 
highest exercise of the soul to look up to heaven and adore with rever- 
ence the Infinite Mind. And when, last evening, Prof. Davies had intro- 
duced his resolution, and supported it in an eloquent speech, it was really 
delightful to witness the perfect unanimity with which it was received. 
Clergymen, teachers, all of every name and grade, followed one another in 
quick succession, every one warmly commending the sentiment which it 
embodied. 

But suddenly the whole thing was stopped, as if by magic. A voice 
from heaven could hardly have arrested it more effectually. Those who 
had supported it with voices eloquent as angels’, forthwith became silent 
as the inhabitants of the tomb. Why this change? What sudden dis- 
covery had been made? Had Prof. Bache been mistaken? Had those 
who had been so eloquent in defense of the resolution found themselves, 
all at once, in the wrong? Whatever the cause, all the good feeling and 
good speaking growing out of the occasion came directly to an end, and 
even the gentleman himself who offered the resolution, stepped forward 
and asked the Association to adopt, in its stead, another which he had 
prepared—a resolution affirming just nothing at all; being one of those 
beautiful substitutions in which nothing is made the substitute for some- 
thing. He meant no disparagement by this remark. He spoke simply 
of the result, as it appeared to him. Doubtless there was a reason for 
the change, and, when developed, he might, perhaps, recognize the force 
of that reason. The only motive assigned by Prof. Davies, if he under- 
stood him aright, for asking leave of withdrawal, was his profound re- 
gard for the judgment of Bishop Potter, who doubted the expediency of 
such a resolution. He would take occasion to say that he had, perhaps, 
quite as much confidence in the Bishop as Prof. Davies had. He re- 
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spected his character, and loved him for his personal worth and for his 
services in the cause of public education. Yet this was a question in 
which merely personal consitlerations ought to have no weight whatever. 

He regretted much that the Bishop, when he rose to intimate his doubts 
about the expediency of passing such a resolution as that of Prof. Davies, 
had not proceeded to state at large his objections; for he believed that they 
would have been found substantially the same with those sought to be ob- 
viated in this amendment. The resolution of Prof. Davies seems to con- 
template formal teaching of religious truths. But no teacher could hon- 
estly undertake to teach religion, without giving to his teachings the bias — 
of his own particular creed; and if he did so, every one of a different faith 
would forthwith become offended. All, therefore, that could be wisely 
done, in our public schools, was to read appropriate passages ftom the 
Holy Scriptures, at the opening in the morning, or at other suitable times, 
without undertaking to comment upon them. Thisis all that is commended 
in the amendment. This surely we may say, not as partisans, or promoters 
of a particular sect, but as citizens of a Christian land. This is due to the 
Bible; for the Bible is an unsectarian book. It is the most catholic of all 
books; catholic, because its divine Author is catholic,—catholic, because its 
revelations aré intended for all mankind,—eatholic, because all the thousand 
sects into which Christendom is unfortunately divided, still look up to it, 
and profess to make it their guide and standard. 

But there are many, it may be said, who reject the Bible-altogether, as 
unworthy of belief; and that to them, the reading of it in the schools 
would be an infringement of their rights. In respect to persons of this 
class, it has been well said, that for a man to deny the credibility of the 
Bible, in these days, is to proclaim himself a fool, a knave, or an ignoramus. 
A fool he must be, if he can not comprehend the lucid reasoning by which 
its truth has been established; a knave he certainly is, if having fairly 
weighed and understood the evidence, he still professes to disbelieve what 
his reason must have forced him to accept; and surely he is an ignoramus, 
if he gives judgment against the book, without knowing what may be its 
¢laims to the confidence of mankind. But however this may be, the Di- 
vine authority of the Bible is certainly taken for granted in the very con- 
stitution of our government, and, therefore, no one’s rights can be invaded 
by reading it in the schools. Every officer of the government, from the 
President down to the meanest official, is inducted into office under the 
solemnity of an oath on that volume. Christianity, the religion which it 
teaches, in one way or another, permeates all our institutions. Every thing 
im our political system indicates its recognition of the principle, that the 
Bible is the common standard of right and wrong in morals. 

if, then, the Bible be truly unsectarian, if it be the source of all sound 
morals,—in a word, a revelation from God to man, shall it be presented as 
of Divine authority to the children in our schools? Shall they be kept five 
days in the week, the largest portion of their school time, under instruc- 
tion, where that volume is never permitted to be opened? That is the 
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simple question. It has been asked,—What benefit can arise from our 
commending the practice of reading the Bible in the gchools? Much 
in many ways. Among others, it would throw a protecting influence 
around many faithful teachers. It is well known that, in all parts of the 
country, there are some inveterate enemies, of religion. These men often 
manage to get into office, and so become connected with the schools, 
Now when a man who respects religion, happens to be the head of a 
school, where one or more of the school officers are of the opposite stamp, 
might not his hands be strengthened by the formal sanctions of a body 
@ike this? Shall he not be able to say, if necessary, that an Association of 
the most wise and learned men of the country have declared it to be their 
opinion that the Bible ought to be read in the schools? Would not official 
authorities be sometimes led to pause a moment, and consider, before acting 
in the face of such a sentiment from such a source? Were there no other 
benefit, this alone ought to insure the passage of this amendment. . 

But this subject is dividing the country at large, and the Association 
must take one side or the other. He should regard the ignoring of the 
Bible in the schools as more than counterbalancing all the good they could 
ever accomplish in other directions; and should, in that event, be willing 
to try whether another society might not be founded, that would not 
hesitate openly to lend its sanction to its use, at least in the way here ad- 
vocated. He could not express his surprise at being compelled, in a body 
like this, to stand up in defense of such a position. Was he in the midst 
of professed infidels? Was he talking to men opposed or indifferent to 
all religion? Was he addressing a collection of petty politicians—men 
moved only by the fear of losing their places? He had certainly thought 
he was speaking to a company of Christian men. And, in that full belief, 
he called upon them, in the name of their Master, to stand by the principle 
involved in this discussion. 

He asked only that public recognition of the Bible, indicated in his 
amendment. He was satisfied to leave all direct and formal teaching of 
religion to the Church, to the Sunday-school, and to the fireside. But 
when his son entered the day-school, he wanted him there to find some 
formal regard to the authority of that sacred volume which he was 
taught, however feebly and imperfectly, to reverence at home. 

He did not, therefore, agree with those who were in favor of introdne- 
ing the Bible, as a text-book, into our public schools and making religious 
instruction a part of the ordinary exercises. The best work on morals, 
some one had said, was a moral man for the teacher; so the best work on 
religion for the use of schools, was a religious man! for the teacher. Pu- 
pils were governed by what they saw rather than by what they heard. 
He would, therefore, of course recommend the greatest care in selecting 
teachers. They should be persons of high moral character. But he would 
not, on that account, refuse or omit the reading of the Bible, in the pres- 
ence of the school, seeing that it is the only source of all sound mor- 
ality, and that this public recognition of its Divine authority is a standing 
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confirmation of the teachings elsewhere received, or presumed to be re- 
geived, by the pupils. This is all he had ever asked the Association to 
commend. And now, if it should appear that they meant deliberately to 
ignore all use of the Bible, in our common schools, there was but one 
oourse left him and those sympathizing with him to pursue. 

Mr. Cuark, of New Orleans, rejoiced to be able to breathe an atmos- 
phere so pregnant with piety and morality. The sentiments which had 
proceeded from the lips of gentlemen, were all in one direction, that the 
foundation of all education which shall be truly valuable is the Bible. 
He had heard with delight, the remarks of Prof. Bache, and of Prof. 
Pierce. And when the original resolution was proposed by Prof. Da- 
vies, he had felt a thrill of delight that so large an Association of 
learned and respectable men engaged in the great work of education, 
were ready to give their sanction to religious education. Yet he had 
fejt that there was a difficulty in the way of the passage of the resolu- 
tion; for resolutions are valuable only so far as they are practicable. 
It was necessary, therefore, that the resolution should be one which 
could be carried into practical effect. It might be easy for gentlemen 
from Connecticut, Massachusetts, or New York, to carry the resolution 
into effect ; but it must be borne in mind that the voice of this Associa- 
tion would not be heard alone in the New England and Middle States. 
He claimed for Louisiana, and neighboring States, some sympathy and 
some interest in the passage of such a resolution. He asked that it 
should be such a8 not to be detrimental to the interests of education 
even there. In the South and the West, the great question whether 
the Bible should be used in the schools, had been discussed, and had 
been decided differently from the decisions in the Eastern States. In 
the city of New Orleans, for instance, for a long time the Bible had 
been permitted to be used in the schools, and a form of prayer had been 
adopted which should not conflict with any sectarian views: and yet in 
consequence of the agitation of this subject, in consequence of the pas- 
sage of such resolutions as this, in one quarter of the Union and an- 
other, it was found that they had upon their Board, men, who wished to 
drive the Bible from the schools; and now for several years the custom 
of reading the Bible and opening the school with prayer had been dis- 
continued. And the same was true of the whole State of Louisiana, 
with the exception of one and the smallest district. Agitation he be- 
lieved to have been the cause of this change. If the subject had been 
let alone ; if the minds of the pupils had been operated upon by means 
of that Unconscious Tuition so eloquently treated of last evening, the 
Bible might still have been read, prayer might still have been used, and 
& powerful religious and moral influence might thus have been exerted. 

It is impossible to carry the resolution into effect throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. There are respectable and religious portions of 
the community that will not yield to it. They will say that you shall not 
teach religion in the schools, They will say that the reading of King 
James’ version of the Bible is not warranted by their system of religion, and 
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therefore you are attempting to engraft sectarian influences upon the 
school. And thus far they have succeeded in keeping the Bible out of 
the schools. It is not practical, therefore, to have the Bible used in all 
our schools. And if we undertake to carry into effect the resolution 
first offered, and introduce moral and religious instru ction, how can that 
be done? As Bishop Potter remarked last evening, when you have 
taught the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and a few other passages of the Scripture, you have taught all 
that you can teach without entering upon disputed ground, upon the 
region of polemics. And if the teacher is capable and disposed to 
instruct in religious truths, what time can he find in the course of the 
day, further than by unconscious tuition ? 

Then there is another difficulty, that a large portion of the teachers 
have very little religion operating upon their minds. Where the reli- 
gion is in the heart of the teacher, he can find abundant occasion for 
reference to the Scriptures without formally reading them. But where 
the teacher is either indifferent to religion or hostile to it, what better 
instrument could Satan desire than to have such a man compelled td 
teach religion? The difficulty is fundamental. 

The doctrine had been urged upon this floor, that the government 
was bound to give every man in the community an education. This 
was a sentiment with which he could not agree ; and led directly to the 
impracticable result in this resolution, if the government is undertaking 
to give areligious and moral education as well as an intellectual one. 
His view of the public system of education, was that it was intended to 
be merely supplemental ; and it was only upon this view that we could 
avoid the conclusion that the government is bound not only to give an 
education to children in the public schools, but to require a certain reli- 
gious and moral education, to be given to children in the private schools ; 
for it cannot shake off the responsibility of providing that all children 
shall have such an education, if the principle is correct. But the prin- 
ciple upon which our government was founded was the spirit of religious 
toleration. And he would consider an education which does not recog- 
nize the Bible, as better than no education at all, because it opens the 
mind of the pupil, so that it becomes better able to receive religious 
instruction from elsewhere. He wished it to be thoroughly understood 
that he would be glad to have religious and moral instruction given in 
the public schools, but feared that either of the resolutions proposed, 
would create a hostility to it, and thus prevent rather than aid it. The 
better course would be, to see that the teachers are competent and dis- 
posed to give religious instruction, and then leave the matter to their 
discretion, under the peculiar circumstances of their several positions. 
He objected to the amendment of Dr. McElligott, particularly, because 
it specified the manner in which religious instruction should be given. 

Mrs. Stuart here sung a song; after which, a vote having been 
passed, limiting each speaker to ten minutes, the debate proceeded. 

Pror. Green.esr said that this question had so affected him as to pre- 
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vent him enjoying his usual sleep last night. When Prof. Bache had 
sketched so beautifully and completely, an entire system of education 
for this country, he had felt that a mark had been made by this meet- 
ing; that such a system of American education was one of the wants 
of our country, and that we should have it because we need it, just as 
we had the telegraph because we needed it. And now, if a resolution 
could be passed in vindication of a moral and religious education, in- 
struction in the divine truths of the Bible, another blow would be struck 
by this Convention, and not simply to vibrate in our own country, but 
spoken to-day, would go at once all over the world. He had lived 
twenty years in the city of New York, and felt that there was a need 
not only of all the religious instruction that could be given in the 
church and the family, but also of religious instruction in the schools. 

Rev. Dr. McLean, of Pennsylvania, said that he could vote for all 
three of the resolutions with a good deal of pleasure, and he should like 
to have the vote taken upon the whole, and have themall adopted by 
the Association. He had none of that mawkish sensibility which re- 
ftained from expressing sentiments, for fear that the truth might not be 
congenial to others; and no proposition could be more indisputably 
true, than that religion must mingle with all our instruction to make it 
effective for good. Were the Association afraid to say that the Bible, 
which is the bulwark of our system, that for which we would peril life, 
liberty, everything, ought to be read in our schools? We had not re- 
frained from arresting the self-evident principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, because there were a great many people who did not 
like them. And not a speaker had undertaken to dispute the truth of 
any one of the three resolutions ; and should Christian men be afraid to 
assert principles upon which they were allagreed? It was only a ques- 
tion of time. Religion must be taught hereafter more than it ever has 
been. And they could do no less now than to plant their feet immuta- 
bly upon the reading of the Bible in the Schools. 

Erastus C. Benepict, of New York, thought that the resolution had 
not yet been put into such a form as to express the sentiment which a 
considerable portion of the members of the Association desired to ex- 
press. In the original resolution, language was ascribed to Prof. Bache, 
which many thought he had not used. 

Pror. Davis restated that before bringing forward the resolution, it 
had been shown to Prof. Bache, and received his sanction. 

Mr. Benepict said that that was satisfactory proof that he approved 
of the sentiment, but not that he used that form of expression in his re- 
tiring address. What he said was that he cordially approved of the 
opening of this Association with prayer, and that he disapproved of the 
separation of instruction upon the works of God and upon the Word of 
God. If therefore we are to undertake to quote the words of Prof. 
Bache, we have no right to put other words into his mouth, even al- 
though they may be such as to obtain his concurrence. And Dr. Mc- 
Elligott, in defending bis amendment, gave ample reasons why the 
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original resolution should not pass. He considers it hardly a debatable 
proposition, it is so utterly impracticable. And thus with Dr. McElli- 
gott’s resolution, as shown by the gentleman from New Orleans. That 
resolution only contemplates reading the Bible, it does not contemplate 
further religious instruction at all. But is the Association to go 
against religious instruction? Not at all. The debate had only shown 
that they were attempting to adopt resolutions, without having fully 
settled in their own minds what they wished to accomplish. And it was 
inexpedient to disturb the harmony of the Association, by the discussion 
of subjects which had created dissension, and excited feeling all over 
the country. He was in favor of adopting Prof. Davies’ substitute, 
that moral and religious instruction are necessary in the training of 
youth. It had been said that it was useless to vote for that, because 
there was but one opinion in regard to it. He regarded it as a reason 
for voting for it, that their opinions upon it were so harmonious. Their 
very unanimity was strong evidence that the resolution was wise and 
discreet. But could it be said to be wise and discreet to attempt to 
adopt a resolution in regard to which they were divided in opinion? 
The Association having no corporate force, no power to issue an edict, 
harmony was requisite to give moral force to their action. And he felt 
free to say that if his own opinion was not clear upon the matter, he 
should regard the opinion of Bishop Potter, that the original resolution 
was inexpedient to be adopted, as coming from a source whose experi- 
ence, and information, and integrity upon that subject, could be doubted 
by no one, and whose opinion was worthy to be adopted. 

As to the Bible being an unsectarian book, he believed that if there 
‘was a thoroughly Protestant book anywhere, it was King James’ trans- 
lation of the Bible. It was in vain to say that the book is Catholic, 
and that all appeal to it; for the Catholics do not appeal to King. James’ 
version ; and it was not the question whether the Hebrew and the Greek 
texts should be used in the schools. Catholics considered the Protest- 
ant version of the Bible as the great difficulty, and would not consent 
that it should be read. 

Preswent Tappan. The history of this discussion is very simple. 
President Bache delivered a short address in retiring from the presiden- 
tial chair of this Association. That address so simple and unpreten- 
ding, was filled with remarks of the highest importance relating to our 
educational interests. It was a very comprehensive and a very happy 
address. We all felt it; we all responded to it. At the close of that 
address he remarked that he would say nothing about religion and mo- 
rality particularly ; that it was not necessary for him to enter into any 
detail upon that subject, because everybody acknowledged the impor- 
tance of morality and religion in a system of education, and regarded it 
as the foundation and best part of all education. He uttered it asa 
common sentiment, one to which the whole audience would respond. 
We were delighted to hear the annunciation from Dr. Bache, because 
unfortunately in our world, however inconsistent it may be, men of 
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seience have sometimes been given to infidelity; and we rejoiced 
that a man so distinguished as he for scientific attainments, should 
come out, and with sincerity and Christian morality, should utter such 
sentiments. It was the feeling awakened by the exhibition of a Christ- 
ian character upon the part of a man of science. I do not say that 
Prof. Bache honored religion by this. He honored himself. He did 
nothing more than his duty. Still, as it was an important fact, Prof. 
Davies was led to draw up a resolution which was intended to express 
that response that we all felt to the sentiment of Dr. Bache—nothing 
more. It was not intended to enter into the discussion whether the 
Bible should be or should not be read in our public schools. - I believe 
there is nowhere any State law forbidding the Bible to be read, or for- 
bidding the exercise of religious influence, the best of which may be 
that Unconscious Tuition so often spoken of to-day, or those observa- 
tions on religion and duty, continually springing up so naturally that [ 
ean hardly conceive how it is possible for any good teacher to avoid 
making these practical applications as they occur in the course of his 
instructions. 

As an example I will refer to a lecture I heard many years ago, from 
Dr. Torrey, upon chemistry. He had given a very striking exhibition 
of the great exactness by which Nature herself weighs the component 
parts of a compound substance. And, said he, here we have an illus- 
tration of that remarkable expression in Scripture, “He hath weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills ina balance.” I remember the 
effect upon the audience, of that remark, showing that the universe is 
but the expression of the conceptions of the Divinity. We had an ex- 
hibition of the same thing at the Scientific Association at Providence, 
the other day. Prof. Pierce was discoursing upon the application of 
the calculus to observation, Dr. Bache had made upon the tides; and 
he said that God himself had ordained that man should study mathe- 
matics, that He had planned the universe in accordance with mathemat- 
ical formule. When men come to study mathematics, they feel it to be 
but an instrument whereby to climb the Heavens of God, to penetrate 
the works of God ; and these very formule are lights which God has 
given to mankind, to interpret His works. We all of us believe that 
there is a perfect correspondence between the Word of God and the 
works of God ; and I suppose Prof. Bache meant nothing more than to 
express this spontaneous sentiment of his heart, for when he is pursuing 
science, he is not forgetful of the duties he owes to God as a Christian. 
I have drawn up a series of resolutions which I think embody the sense 
of the meeting ; for really I conceive it to be merely a verbal difference 
which divides us. The resolutions are these: 

Resolved, That the sentiment expressed in the remarks of Prof. Bache 
on retiring from the Presidential Chair of this Association—that reli- 
gion and morality constitute the foundation and best part of education 
—is worthy alike of the Christian and the man of science. 

Resol That this Association, in endorsing this sentiment, mean to 
indicate thereby their full belief that the most perfect harmony exists 
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between the Word and the works of God; that the scientific and eru- 
dite theologian who expounds the first, and the devout and reverent phi- 
losopher who investigates the history and laws of the second, cannot 
essentially differ, but must move toward the same end, and together 
work for the good of man and the glory of God. 

Dr. McE.uicorr suggested that it would not be in order to offer those 
resolutions at this time ; there being already pending an amendment in 
the second degree, and 

Pror. Tappan stated that he would move their adoption whenever it 
should be in order. 

Bisnor Porrer. I think it very unfortunate that a Convention of this 
kind, a conference for the free interchange of opinions should allow itself 
to be drawn into divisions. I really do not see any great good to be 
accomplished by the passage of any resolution whatever, if it can be 
passed only by a majority. That was one reason why I deprecated 
last evening undertaking to pass such a resolution in this place. The 
subject of the religious instruction to be given in our schools, cannot be 
considered a settled question. Certainly with regard to the public 
schools, established by authority of law, and to a certain extent under 
the supervision of officers constituted by law, it cannot be considered— 
we are referring to the quo modo,—as a settled question. It is hardly a 
settled question in any country in the world, except under absolute des- 
potisms ; and even there the authority of that despotism is exercised 
with exclusive reference to the particular form of belief to be tolerated 
and inculcated. Ina country whose religious principles are based upon 
the largest possible toleration consistent with the existence of civilized 
society, you must carry the toleration into the schools as well us every- 
where else ; and if you cannot get the parents of the children to agree 
that they shall themselves receive instruction from the same religious 
teacher, upon the Lord’s day, is it to be expected that you can get 
them to concede that their children shall receive one common kind of 
religious instruction from their school teachers on the other six days in 
the week ? 

The fact is that in this country the subject is surrounded by the 
greatest practical difficulties. Yet I think these difficulties are destined 
to be overcome; and we are in the way of overcoming them. The 
great power through which we are gradually overcoming them, is the 
power of patience, of patient waiting. I think there isa great deal more 
religious instruction given in the public schools now, than twenty 
years ago. And bad, Sir, as your New York system was thirty years ago, 
it was a great deal better than no system atall. If the question was 
distinctly at issue, whether we should have schools with no Bible, no 
religious instruction in them, or no public schools at all ; 1 would say 
that I would surrender the Bible. There are other places where the 
Bible can be taught. Give me a place where the children shall be 
taught to be able to read the Bible, and I will take care that they shall 
read the Bible out of school, if they do not in school. Now, I believe 
inmy heart, that it will be perfectly safe for the interest of every class 
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in the state of New York, and in the United States, to have the Bible 
read. Ido not agree with Mr. Benedict, that King James’ Bible can 
not be read in the schools. I do not believe that any Christian com- 
munity in the world could be damaged by it. On the contrary if I had 
administration in that church supposed to be most sensitive, I would say, 
let the children read it under proper guards. I believe that the hold of 
that church upon public confidence would be increased by such a course, 
if she should take it to-morrow. But we can not expect that she will 
take it just now; although I should not be surprised if she should take 
it. I think we are moving forward towards the conviction that the 
Bible is a safe and salutary book to be read in our public schools. But 
I doubt whether such a result will be accelerated by passing such reso- 
lutions as this in this place, especially if they are to be passed after some 
warm debate, and by a small majority. 

Where is the question, whether the Bible should be used in the schools, 
ultimately to be decided? It can not be decided by a body of this kind; 
for that would be a decision almost exclusively by outsiders. And for 
such a body to undertake to prescribe and dictate, unavoidably engen- 
ders the spirit of resistance. Leta man undertake to dictate to you, 
with regard to your private affairs, even the very course you had pre- 
viously resolved to follow, and you are at once tempted to change it, 
for you wish to assert your right to regulate your own concerns. And 
where is that question, whether the Bible is to be read in the schools, 
ultimately to be decided? In 12,000 different localties in the State of 
New York. In more than half of them it has been settled already. 
The Bible is now read, I will venture to say, in more than half probably 
three-fourths of them ; and were this Association of grave sages, devoted 
to the subject of education and the great interests of humanity, to resolve 
that the Bible ought to be read in these schools, they would tell you that 
you are quite behind the time of day. We do not need such a resolu- 
tion as that. It will be regarded as simple surplusage. And when you 
come to the other districts which are discussing the subject among 
themselves, each one of those districts has its own peculiar difficulties, 
which can only be thoroughly known to themselves, which are to be 
dealt with by those immediately interested. And I think the ultimate 
settlement of these difficulties can only be retarded by the intrusion of 
any foreign power whatever. I believe there is a growing spirit of piety 
throughout this land, more and more inclining all these independent 
communities to the adoption of this policy. Leave it to that. Leave it 
to the great discussions which are going on all over the land. Leave it 
to the power of the pulpit and the press. Leave it to the almost unan- 
imous expression of a wish, which has been heard within these walls. 
But do not step in and undertake to prescribe where you have no 
authority, and where your presence may be considered -as an intrusion, 
if not resented as a disturbance. 

T he fact, is, that there are conceivable cases in which the introduction 
of the Bible might be deprecated; and therefore the proposition con- 
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tained in Dr. McElligott’s substitute, is one to which in the abstract I 
should not find myself able to consent. It is the proposition that in all 
schools the Bible should be daily read. I have no doubt that it ought 
to be read in all schools where it can be read without the sacrifice of an 
interest greater than that which you can gain from it. Suppose that 
the only teachers you have to fill the place, is one who demonstrates by 
his daily life that he is godless, without the fear of God before his eyes, 
who can not help, by the process of unconscious tuition, proclaiming the 
fact in his school that he does not fear God, that he does not in his heart 
regard the Bible. Nor will that man perform the duty you would im- 
pose upon him by law, in such a way as to promote reverence for the 
Scriptures, in such a way as to deepen in the hearts of those little ones 
the fear of God and the love of Christ? Isay no. The whole process 
will be regarded by them, not as a solemn mockery, but as a farce. A 
worse impression upon the religious character and associations could 
not well be produced. 

There is another conceivable case, owing to the prevalence of certain 
religious or anti-religious views. Because it is a singular fact that the 
public schools are opposed by those who contend that they have not 
religion enough in them, by those who contend that they have too much, 
and by those who contend that they have none at all. These three 
grounds are distinctly taken by the enemies of the public school system. 
And I can easily comprehend that affairs might take such a course that 
in ten years we should find the Protestants, the Catholics, and the unbe- 
lievers, all standing side by side, shoulder to shoulder, toppling that 
magnificent system to its base; and if that time shall ever come I ver- 
ily believe it will have been invoked by the excessive zeal and impa- 
tience of those wishing to introduce religious instruction in these 
schools. 

{The ten minutes having expired, the rule was suspended to allow 
Bishop Potter to continue his remarks. } 

I will not abuse the privilege the Convention has extended me. I 
.will simply make one remark with regard to the past history of this 
Association. There is nothing in its past history which has afforded me 
greater gratification, if I may except the great and noble gathering of 
educated men which has taken place here to an extent I never beheld 
before, than its course with regard to the adoption of resolutions. From 
the beginning, the policy has been to come together, and hold friendly con- 
ferences, the effect of which has been to make each separate one a sharer 
in the resources of all, and yet with no humiliation or want of self- 
respect. Hitherto, antagonism has been avoided; and especially have 
we avoided that greatest mistake of deliberative bodies, attempting to 
construct platforms with regard to debated and debatable questions. 
Politicians are constantly engaged in that business, and it does strike me 
as being one of the most ridiculous employments they could engage in ; 
patching up always for the nonce, and very rarely involving a full and 
frank consideration of great principles. All such policies I should be 
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very glad to have the Association ignore, as it has hitherto done. We 
come together not for the purpose of being driven further assunder, but 
for the purpose of being drawn together and assimilated by the free in- 
terchange of paternal thought. I think that whenever the Association 
departs from that policy, and undertakes to pass resolutions by mere 
majorities, upon matters with regard to which the wisest minds still 
pause and hesitate, we shall lose our whole power of moral influence, 
and our dignity will have gone. It has been upon this principle, I be- 
lieve, that hitherto, whenever this question has been brought up, as at 
Newark, and at Pittsburg, the subject has first been freely and frankly 
talked about and then, the resolution itself passed by, laying it upon the 
table, or disposing of it in some other way, without intending any possi- 
ble disrespect to the Bible, but simply on account of our firm conviction 
that it is not the province of this Association to enter into a question 
of that kind. 

Mr. W. H. We ts, of Massachusetts, said, that he believed no one 
had yet spoken from his state; and if any part of the Union might be 
sensitive with regard to the exclusion of the Bible from the schools, it 
would be Massachusetts. Yet, he did not believe that Massachusetts 
would desire the Convention to pass a resolution here, requiring the 
reading of the Bible, when there might be questions in various quarters 
as to the expediency of such a resolution. For one, he would be per- 
fectly satisfied with the moral effect of the discussion which had taken 
place, if it should be reported. That would accomplish all that could 
be accomplished by passing resolutions, and he believed it would be 
satisfactory to every section of the country. He believed that all were 
agreed, that moral and religious instruction ought to be given in our 
public schools. He should prefer to leave the whole matter to the 
teacher. 

Pror. Aanew, said, that having given away to Bishop Potter 
last night, and afterwards been prevented from making any remark, 
by the previous question being called. he thought it due to himself 
to explain his position. His views had been so clearly expressed 
by Bishop Potter, that he should almost be satisfied to adopt 
that as sufficient explanation. He wished it to be understood 
that he was not opposed to using the Bible in the schools. He 
used it constantly in his own instructions, and should.«be glad if 
all could do the same. But he did not consider the question as settled 
There might now be a quiet calm; but soon the storm and the earth. 
quake might be upon us from this very question. He could not there 
fore consider it wise to enter into the question, and to attempt to pass 
either of the resolutions ; for they could not agree upon any of them. 
He would therefore move that the further consideration of the whole 
subject be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was rejected ;— 

On motion by Mr Scott, the resolution, (with the amendments,) was 
laid upon the table. 




















SBI. WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

et EAST HAMPTON, MASS. 

Fg 

Witurstox-Szum ary, located in the village of East Hampton, Mass., 

owes its existence to the munificence of Samve, Wuuiston, who has 
at various times since 1841, given the sum of fifty-five thousand dollars* 
($55,000) toward “ the establishment and endowment of an Institution 
for the intellectual, moral, and religious education of youth.” The 
founder has set forth in a written and published instrument, his wishes 
for the guidance of those’ who are, or may be entrusted with the man- 
agement of its concerns. From this remarkable document, entitled 
“ Constitution of Williston Seminary, at East Hampton, Mass.,” we 
make such extracts as set forth clearly the motivest which actuated the 
founder, the objects he had in view, and the way in which he hopes to 
have his objects accomplished. It will be borne in mind by the reader, 
that these extracts do not contain all that the founder has written under 
the several heads, but only a portion of the provisions and suggestions 
which we think may prove serviceable to others who may feel a dispo- 
sition “ to go and do likewise.” 





Believing, that the image and oars a all-wise and holy God are most 
an 


brightly in the knowledge holiness of his rational creatures, and 
that the best interests of our country, the church and the world are all involved 
in the intelligence, virtue, and piety of the rising generation; desiring also, if 
possible, to bring into existenee some permanent agency, that shall live, when I 
am dead, and extend my usefulness to remote ages, 1 have thought I could in no 
other way more effectually serve God or my fellow-men, than by devoting a por- 
tion of Go ee which he has given me, to the establishment and ample en- 
So an Institution, for the intellectual, moral and religious education of 
youth. 

Adapting the Institution to the existing wants of the community, and the times 
in which my lot is cast, I have designed it to be neither a common Academy or 
an ordinary College, but a Seminary of intermediate grade, which shall combine 
all the advantages of a Classical Academy of the highest order with such other 
provisions as shall entitle it to the name of an English College, and which shall 
be sacredly consecrated with all its pecuniary and moral resources to the com- 
mon cause of sound learning and of pure and undefiled religion. 

It is my wish, that the ys men, who repair to it for the purpose of fitting 
themselves for " may tothiveugily drilled in all the preparatory studies 
particularly in the elements of accurate scholarship in the Latin and Gree 


* Besides the liberal endowment of the Seminary which bears his name, Mr. Williston is 
the largest pecuniary benefactor of Amherst College, having given to that Institution the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars. 

t It would be interesting and instructive—and we think impulsive to others, to lift the veil 
from the first inception, and gradual development of such an institution as this, in the mind 
of the founder, until we find it a glorious reality in beautiful grounds, substantial buildings, 
and a well selected library and apparatus, faithful trustees, competent teachers, and diligent 
and improving pupils. 
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Languages, and at the same time faithfully disciplined in all those habits, not 
only of study, but of thought, feeling and action, which are so easily formed at , 
this early —— of their education, and yet so likely to follow them in all the 
intricate windings of their pathway through life, and even down the trackless 
ages of eternity. 

It is believed, that three years may advantageously, and should usually, be 
spent in studies preparatory to College, and it shall be the effort of the Trustees 
and Teachers to encourage by all suitable means the completion of a 
course of three years. To this end, certificates of graduation shall be given by 
the Principal to those students, and those only, who shall have completed the 
entire course to his satisfaction and at the same time have maintained an unblem- 
ished moral character. 

It is expected moreover, that the standard of attainment in this Department 
will be elevated from time to time, as the standard of Classical Education rises 
in our best Colleges, and in the literary community. It is also my particular de. 
sire, that the Teachers examine the pupils of the ical Department as to their 
attainments in the branches of a common English education, and, if they be 
found deficient, supply the deficiency. Bad orthography, bad penmanship or bad 
grammar—bad habits in any of the rudiments—if they be not corrected in the 
preparatory school, will probably be carried through - College and not unlikely ex- 
tend themselves to other studies and pursuits ; whereas the habit of doing every 
thing well, so far as he goes, will likewise follow the student as long as he lives, 
and give completeness to whatever he does, and therefore cannot be too earnestly 
ineuleated by the Teachers, or too carefully cultivated by the students. 

My object in connecting an English Department with the Classical has been, 
partly, to supply the deficiencies in the English education of the Classical students, 
but chiefly, that those, who intend to pursue the various occupations of business, 
and have not the time, or the means, or the inclination to go through a regular 
Collegiate course, may obtain a better discipline and a wider acquaintance with 
the various branches of science and English Literature, than are now placed 
within their reach. The design therefore embraces ample instruction in English 
Grammar, Geography and Arithmetic, together with Reading, Writing, Orthog- 
raphy and Orthepy ; in Rhetoric, Logic and Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, 
and in the several branches of Mathematics and Natural Science. 

Nor can I omit to mention here Sacred Music, particularly Vocal Music, as a 
branch, which I would have always taught by a well qualified Teacher, and 
would have every pupil urged to cultivate, as an important means at once to im- 

rove the voice, to refine the feelings, to assuage the passions and to soften the 
eart. 

Believing that the education of the two sexes together, so far as their appro- 
priate studies coincide, is in accordance with the constitution and design of na- 
ture,and, under proper regulations, not only safe from serious evils, but con- 
nected with positive advantages, I have made provision in the arrangement of the 
[mere rooms, and in the employment of a Female Teacher, for the admission of 

‘emales to all the privileges of the Seminary, which may be becoming or desira- 
ble for their sex. And it is my wish, that this arrangement should be continued 
under the watchful guardianship and care of the Trustees; unless after longer 
trial, or under a change of circumstances, it should prove manifestly detrimental 
to the main design of the Seminary, as above described. 

TRUSTEES. 


The board of Trustees shall consist of Clergymen and Laymen, in nearly equal 
proportion, of whom the Priricipal shall always be one, ex officio. The majority 
of the board shall never be residents of East Hampton, neither should persons be 

inted Trustees, who reside at such a distance from East Hampton, as to pre- 
elude their punctual and regular attendance on the meetings of the Board. 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the Board, it shall be filled from a list of 
names propounded at a meeting held at least two weeks previous. Such elections 
and all others shall be by ballot. The Trustees shall hold an annual meeting at 
East Hampton, at the close of the Academic year, to examine into the condition 
of the Seminary, to look after the safety of the funds; to observe the manner in 
which the officers of trust and instruction perform their duties, and to transact 
such other business as may come before them. 
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A Committee of two of their own number shall be appointed at each annual 
meeting, whose duty it shall be to attend the Examination and other public exer- 
cises at the close of the ensuing Academic year. 

The Trustees shall appoint the Principal and the permanent Teachers, at some 
regularly convened meeting. The less permanent Teachers may be appointed by 
some Committee invested with that power by the Trustees, subject, however, to 
the sanction of the Board at their next meeting. It is earnestly enjoined upon 
the Trustees to be prompt and decided, not only in filling such vacancies as may 
occur in the Providence of God, in the Board of Teachers, but in removing any 
Teacher who may prove incompetent or unfaithful, or unwilling to work, or whose 
continuance for other reasons, may materially impair the usefulness of the Semi- 
nary. It is designed that the Teachers shall be working men, zealous, laborious, 
and untiring in the duties of their office. 

TEACHERS, 


No person shall be appointed Principal or permanent Teacher, who is not a 
professor of the Christian Religion, and a man of reputed piety, of exemp 
manners, of good natural abilities and literary acquirements, well acquainted wi 
human nature, and apt both to govern and to teach. As far as practicable, the 
same qualifications shall be required in the inferior Teachers. 

The Teachers shall hold frequent and regular meetings, for consultation in regard 
to the general welfare of the Seminary, and the proficiency of the pupils, and 
shall labor assiduously, not only that the Seminary accomplish the object of the 
Founder, but that each pupil answer the reasonable expectations of his parents 
and friends. 

It shall be the duty of the Principal to exercise a general supervision over all 
the Classes and Departments; and he shall present a written report of the con- 
dition of the Seminary in its several Departments to the Trustees, at each annual 
meeting. In consideration of the peculiar and responsible duties thus imposed 
upon him, it is deemed proper and even desirable, that the Principal should not 
be employed during the entire period of school hours, in the work of immediate, 
daily instruction. 

It is extremely desirable, that the Teachers should remember, that the great 
objects of the foundation, on which so much time and money and anxious thought 
have been expended, can never be realized without their zealous and energetic 
codperation ; that upon them rests the particular and immediate responsibility of 
sustaining and elevating the standard of literary and scientific attainment in the 
Seminary, and what is far more important in the view of the Founder, of main- 
taining and improving its moral and religious character and influence ; and there- 
fore it is expected of them, not only to impart able and faithful instruction in their 
respective departments of learning, but to guard the health and happiness and 
morals of their pupils, to cherish in them habits of order and neatness in their 
rooms and their persons, propriety in their deportment towards each other and 
their Teachers, refinement of manners in the ordinary intercourse of life, temper- 
ance in food and drink, economy in the use of money, and industry in the employ- 
nent of all their time, as well as faithful application to their academic studies ; to 
impress them with a lively sense of the great duties which they owe to themselves, 
their parents, their neighbors, their country, and their fellow men; and above all 
to inculeate that fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom, and that 
departure from evil which is the truest understanding; ever considering that 
goodness without knowledge is powerless to do good, and knowledge without 
goodness is power only to do evil; while both combined form the character that 
most resembles God, and is best fitted to bless mankind. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


The Buildings and Property of Williston Seminary shall always be kept insured 
at good and responsible offices for an amount, as near the value of the same, as 
such offices are willing to insure for ; and it shall be the duty of the Treasurer to 
execute this important regulation. 

Believing, that more or less of manual labor, especially in the cultivation of 
the earth, is conducive to bodily health, and to the mental vigor and moral improve- 
ment of students, I would fain hope, that the garden on the grounds will always 
be cultivated and adorned by the young men, who are members of the Seminary, 
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and it is desired that the Trustees and Teachers should hold out suitable encour- 
agement and inducements to the same. 
BOARDING HOUSE. 


It is my desire that the Boarding House be kept open and furnished, as it now 
is, for a Commons or Club, where such students as choose, may associate and 
board themselves at their own expense, and in their own way ; provided, always, 
that due order be preserved and strict economy and temperance be practiced. 
Students may also board with private families in the neighborhood ; provided, 
however, that the Trustees may require all to board in some other way, and no 
student shall be allowed to in any place which the Trustees shall not approve. 

FUNDS OF THE SEMINARY. . 

* To prevent the funds of Williston Seminary from being wasted, I direct that 
they be loaned, if practicable, on unencumbered real estate, within this Common- 
wealth, worth, without the buildings, at least twice as much as the sum loaned. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 


To preclude all misunderstanding of the design of Williston Seminary, I declare 
in, in conclusion, that the:primary and principal object of the Institution, is the 

of God in the extension of the Christian Religion, and in the promotion of 

true virtue and piety among men ; that the discipline of the mind in all its noble 
faculties is, and should be Tesand next in importance ; and that in subservience 


to these paramount ends, the several branches of useful knowledge, above men- 
tioned, should be assiduously cultivated. Accordingly, I hereby ordain and require, 
that the School Exercises of each day shall be opened and closed with the read- 
ing of the Scriptures and prayer ; that at some convenient and suitable hour of 
each week, an Exercise in the Bible, either a Lecture or Recitation, as may be 


thought best, shall be held for the benefit of the whole school; that by precept 
and example, the Teachers shall encourage the pupils in holding occasional meet- 
ings for social, religious worship ; and that at other times and in other ways, they 
shall take frequent opportunities to impart moral and religious instruction to the 
members of the Seminary. And that all these efforts may not be thwarted by the 
influence of bad members, it is proper and indispensable that great pains be taken, 
both by Trustees and Teachers, for the prompt removal, by private dismission or 
public expulsion, as the case may require, of any incorrigibly indolent, disorderly, 
profane, or otherwise vicious youth from all connection with the Seminary. 

The Institution thus constituted by its founder, was organized, mainly, 
by Rev. Luther Wright, its first Principal, who was consulted by Mr. 
Williston, from the first inception of the plan. Prof. Wright graduated 
at Yale College, in 1822—was Tutor there for several years. In 1830, 
he took charge of Leceister Academy, Mass., which he raised from a 
depressed condition to one of the most flourishing academies of New 
England. Mr. Wright built up the reputation of Williston Seminary 
from the start, on the solid foundation of requiring from his pupils hard 
study and strict discipline ; and when he retired from the school, from 
impaired health, in 1846, he left this new Seminary second to none 
other in New England, for the thoroughness of its teaching. 

According to the Fourteenth Annual Catalogue, (1854-55,) there 
were 180 pupils in the classical department, of whom 33 were females, 
and 163 in the English department, of whom 55 were females. 


The present Principal is Jostan Cuark, M. A. 
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[Concluded from the May number.] 
III. ALGEBRA. 


Auczpra is not, as are Arithmetic and Geometry, indispensable to 
every one. It should be very sparingly introduced into the general ed- 
ucation of youth, and we would there willingly dispense with it entirely, 
excepting logarithms, if this would benefit the study of arithmetic and 
geometry. The programme of it which we are now to give, considers it 
purely in view of its utility to engineers, and we will carefully eliminate 
every thing not necessary for them. 

Algebraical calculation presents no serious difficulty, when its students 
become well impressed with this idea, that every letter represents a 
number; and particularly when the consideration of negative quantities 
is not brought in at the outset and in an absolute manner. These quan- 
tities and their properties should not be introduced except as the solution 
of questions by means of equations causes their necessity to be felt, either 
for generalizing the rules of calculation, or for extending the meaning of 
the formulas to which it leads. Cxarraur pursues this course. He 
says, “I treat of the multiplication of negative quantities, that dangerous 
shoal for both scholars and teachers, only after having shown its necessi- 
ty to the learner, by giving him a problem in which he has to consider 
negative quantities independently of any positive quantities from which 
they are subtracted. When I have arrived at that point in the problem 
where I have to multiply or divide negative quantities by one another, 
I take the course which was undoubtedly taken by the first analysts who 
have had those operations to perform and who have wished to follow a 
perfectly sure route : I seek for a solution of the problem which does not 
involve these operations ; I thus arrive at the result by reasonings which 
admit of no doubt, and I thus see what those products or quotients of 
negative quantities, which had given me the first solution, must be.” 
Bezour proceeds in the same way. 

We recommend to teachers to follow thesé examples; not to speak to 
their pupils about negative quantities till the necessity of it is felt, and 

No. 5.—[Vot. II, No. 1.]—12. 
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when they have become familiar with algebraic calculation; and above 
all not to lose precious time in obscure discussions and demonstrations, 
which the best theory will never teach students so well as numerous ap- 
plications. 

Tt has been customary to take up again, in algebra, the calculus of 
fractions, so as to generalize the explanations given in arithmetic, since 
the terms of literal fractions may be any quantities whatsoever. Rigor- 
ously, this may be well, but to save time we omit this, thinking it bet- 
ter to employ this time in advancing and exercising the mind on new 
truths, rather than in returning continually to rules already given, in or- 
der to imprint a new degree of rigor on their demonstration, or to give 
them an extension of which no one doubts. 

The study of numerical equations of the first degree, with one or sev- 
eral unknown quantities, must be made with great care. We have re- 
quired the solution of these equations to be made by the method of sub- 
stitution. We have done this, not only because this method really com- 
prehends the others, particularly that of comparison, but for this farther 
reason. In treatises on algebra, those equations alone are considered 
whose numerical coefficients and solutions are very simple numbers. It 
then makes very little difference what method is used, or in what order 
the unknown quantities are eliminated. But it is a very different thing 
in practice, where the coefficients are complicated numbers, given with 
decimal parts, and where the numerical values of these coefficients may 
be very different in the same equation, some being very great and some 
very small. In such cases the method of substitution can alone be em- 
ployed to advantage, and that with the precaution of taking the value 
of the unknown quantity to be eliminated from that equation in which 
it has relatively the greatest coefficient. Now the method of comparison 
is only the method of substitution put in a form in which these precau- 
tions cannot be observed, so that in practice it will give bad results with 
much labor. 

The candidates must present to the examiners the complete calcula- 
tions of the resolution of four equations with four unknown quantities, 
made with all the precision permitted by the logarithmic tables of Callet, 
and the proof that that precision has been obtained. The coefficients 
must contain decimals and be very different from one another, and the 
elimination must be effected with the above precautions. 

The teaching of the present day disregards too much the applicability 
of the methods given, provided only that they be elegant in their form ; 
so that they have to be abandoned and changed when the pupils enter 
on practice. This disdain of practical utility was not felt by our great 
mathematicians, who incessantly turned their attention towards applica- 
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tions. Thus the illustrious Lagrange made suggestions like those just 
given; and Laplace recommended the drawing of curves for solving di- 
rectly all kinds of numerical equations. 

As to literal equations of the first degree, we call for formulas suffi- 
cient for the resolution of equations of two or three unknown quantities. 
Bezout’s method of elimination must be given as a first application of that 
fruitful method of indeterminates. The general discussion of formulas 
will be confined to the case of two unknown quantities. The discussion 
of three equations with three unknown quantities, z, y, and z, in which 
the terms independent of the unknown quantities are null, will be made 
directly, by this simple consideration that the system then really includes 
only two unknown quantities, to wit, the ratios of 2 and y, for example, 
to z. 

The resolution of inequalities of the first degree with one or more un- 
known quantities, was added to equations of the first degree some years 
ago. We do not retain that addition. 

The equations of the second degree, like the first, must be very care- 
fully given. In dwelling on the case where the coefficient of z* con- 
verges towards zero, it will be remarked that, when the coefficient is very 
small, the ordinary formula would give one of the roots by the difference 
of two numbers almost equal; so that sufficient exactness could not be 
obtained without much labor. It must be shown how that inconvenience 
may be avoided. 

It is common to meet with expressions of which the maximum or the 
minimum can be determined by the consideration of an equation of the 
second degree. We retain the study of them, especially for the benefit 
of those who will not have the opportunity of advancing to the general 
theory of maxima and minima. 

The theory of the algebraic calculation of imaginary quantities, given 
a priori, may, on the contrary, be set aside without inconvenience. It 


is enough that the pupils know that the different powers of 7/—1 con- 


tinually reproduce in turn one of these four values, 1, +Y—1. We 
will say as much of the calculation of the algebraic values of radicals, 
which is of no use, The calculation of their arithmetical values will 
alone be demanded. In this connection will be taught the notation of 
fractional exponents and that of negative exponents. 

The theory of numbers has taken by degrees a disproportionate de- 
velopment in the examinations for admission ; it is of no use in practice, 
and, besides, constitutes in the pure mathematics a science apart. 

The theory of continued fractions at first seems more useful. It is 
employed in the resolution of algebraic equations, and in that of the ex- 
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ponential equation a’=6. But these methods are entirely unsuited to 
practice, and we therefore omit this theory. 

The theory of series, on the contrary, claims some farther develop- 

ments. Series are continually met with in practice; they give the best 
solutions of many questions, and it is indispensable to know in what 
eircumstances they can be safely employed. 
» We have so often insisted on the necessity of teaching students to 
ealculate, as to justify the extent of the part of the programme relating 
to logarithms. We have suppressed the inapplicable method of determ- 
ining logarithms by continued fractions, and have substituted the em- 
ployment of the series which gives the logarithm of n+ 1, knowing that 
of n. To exercise the students in the calculation of the series, they 
should be made to determine the logarithms of the numbers from 1 to 
10, from 101 to 110, and from 10,000 to 10,010, the object of these 
last being to show them with what rapidity the calculation proceeds 
when the numbers are large; the first term of the series is then sufli- 
eient, the variations of the logarithms being sensibly proportional to the 
variations of the numbers, within the limits of the necessary exactness. 
In the logarithmic calculations, the pupils will be exercised in judging 
of the exactness which they may have been able to obtain: the consid- 
eration of the numerical values of the proportional parts given in the 
tables is quite sufficient for this purpose, and is beside the only one 
which can be employed in practice. 

The use of the sliding rule, which is merely an application of loga- 
rithms, gives a rapid and portable means of executing approximately a 
great number of calculations which do not require great exactness, We 
desire that the use of this little instrument should be made familiar to 
the candidates. This is asked for by all the professors of the “School 
of application,” particularly those of Topography, of Artillery, of Con- 
struction, and of Applied Mechanics, who have been convinced by expe- 
rience of the utility of this instrument, which has the greatest possible 
analogy with tables of logarithms. 

Before entering on the subjects of higher algebra, it should be remem- 
bered that the reductions of the course which we have found to be so 
urgent, will be made chiefly on it. The general theory of equations has 
taken in the examinations an abnormal and improper development, not 
worth the time which it costs the students. We may add, that it is 
very rare to meet a numerical equation of a high degree requiring to be 
resolved, and that those who have to do this, take care not to seek its 
roots by the methods which they have been taught. These methods 
moreover are not applicable to transcendental equations, which are 
much more frequently found in practice. 
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The theory of the greatest common algebraic divisor, in its entire 
generality, is of no use, even in pure science, unless in the elimination 
between equations of any degree whatever. But this last subject being 
omitted, the greatest common divisor is likewise dispensed with. ; 

It is usual in the general theory of algebraic equations to consider the 
derived polynomials of entire functions of z. These polynomials are in 
fact useful in several circumstances, and particularly in the theory of 
equal roots; and in analytical geometry, they serve for the discussion of 
curves and the determination of their tangents. But since transcendental 
curves are very often encountered in practice, we give in our programme 
the calculation of the derivatives of algebraic and fractional functions, 
and transcendental functions, logarithmic, exponential, and circular. This 
has been long called for, not only because it must be of great assistance 
in the teaching of analytical geometry, but also because it will facilitate 
the elementary study of the infinitesimal calculus. 

We have not retrenched any of the general ideas on the composition 
of an entire polynomial by means of factors corresponding to its roots. 
We retain several theorems rather because they contain the germs of 
useful ideas than because of their practical utility, and therefore wish the 
examiners to restrict themselves scrupulously to the programme. 

The essential point in practice is to be able to determine conveniently 
an incommensurable root of an algebraic or transcendental equation, 
when encountered. Let us consider first an algebraic equation. 

All the methods which have for their object to separate the roots, or 
to approximate to them, begin with the substitution of the series of con- 
secutive whole numbers, in the first member of the equation. The direct 
substitution becomes exceedingly complicated, when the numbers sub- 
stituted become large. It may be much shortened, however, by dedu- 
cing the results from one another by means of their differences, and 
guarding against any possibility of error, by verifying some of those re- 
sults, those corresponding to the numbers easiest to substitute, such as 
+10, +20. The teacher should not fail to explain this to his pupils. 

Still farther: let us suppose that we have to resolve an equation of 
the third degree, and that we have recognized by the preceding calcula- 
tions the necessity of substituting, between the numbers 2 and 3, num- 
bers differing by a tenth, either for the purpose of continuing to effect 
the separation of the roots, or to approximate nearer to a root comprised 
between 2 and 3. If we knew, for the result corresponding to the sub- 
stitution of 2, the first, second, and third differences of the results of the 
new substitutions, we could thence deduce those results themselves with 
as much simplicity, as in the case of the whole numbers. The new third 
difference, for example, will be simply the thousandth part of the old 
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third difference. We may also remark that there is no possibility of er- 
ror, since, the numbers being deduced from one another, when we in this 
way arrive at the result of the substitution of 3, which has already been 
calculated, the whole work will thus be verified. 

Let us suppose again that we have thus recognized that the equation 
has a root comprised between 2.3 and 2.4; we will approximate still 
nearer by substituting intermediate numbers, differing by 0.01, and em- 
ploying the course just prescribed. As soon as the third differences can 
be neglected, the calculation will be finished at once, by the consideration 
of an equation of the second degree ; or, if it is preferred to continue the 
approximations till the second differences in their turn may be neglected, 
the calculation will then be finished by a simple proportion. 

When, in a transcendental equation /(X)—=0, we have substituted in 

- f (X) equidistant numbers, sufficiently near to each other to allow the 
differences of the results to be neglected, commencing with a certain 
order, the 4th, for example, we may, within certain limits of z, replace 

' the transcendental function by an algebraic and entire function of z, and 
thus reduce the search for the roots of f(X)=0 to the preceding theory. 

Whether the proposed equation be algebraic or transcendental, we 
can thus, when we have obtained one root of it with a suitable degree 
of exactness, continue the approximation by the method of Newton. 


PROGRAMME OF ALGEBRA. 


A ic calculation. 

Addition and subtraction of polynomials.—Reduction of similar terms. 

Multiplication of monomials.—Use of exponents.—Multiplication of polynomials. 
Rule of the signs.—To arrange a polynomial.—Homogeneous polynomials. 

Division of monomials, Exponent zero.—Division of polynomials. How to know 
if the operation will not terminate.—Division of polynomials when the dividend 
contains a letter which is not found in the divisor. 


Equations of the first — 
Roeolation ot numerical equations of the first de; with one or several unknown 
quantities by the method of substitution.—Verification of the values of the un- 
known quantities and of the d of their exactness. 

Of cases of impossibility or of indetermination. 

Interpretation of negative values.—Use and calculation of negative quantities. 

Investigation of general formulas for obtaining the values of the unknown quaa- 
tities in a system of equations of the first degree with two or three unknown quan- 
tities.—Method of Bezout.—Complete discussion of these formulas for the case of 


¢wo unknown quantities.—Symbols = and—. 
Discussion of three equations with three unknown quantities, in which the terms 
independent of the unknown quantities are null. 


Equations of the second degree with one unknown quantity. 
Calculus a; radicals of the second degree. isl 
Resolution of an equation of the second degree with one unknown quantity.— 
Double solution.—Imaginary values, 
When, in the equation aa*+4 dx-+c=0, a converges towards 0, one of the roots 
increases indefinitely.—Numerical calculation of the two roots, when a is very small. 
Decomposition of e trinomial z*-++-pz-+q into factors of the first degree.—Rela- 
tions between the coefficients and the roots of the equation 2*-++ pz+qg=0. 
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Trinomial equations reducible to the second degree. 
Of the maxima and minima which can be determined by equations of the second 


culation of the arithmetical values of radicals. 
Fractional exponents.—Negative exponents. 


series. 
eometrical progressions.—Summation of the terms. 
What we call a series.—Convergence and divergence. 
, A geometrical progression is convergent, when the ratio is smaller than unity; 
diverging, when it is greater. 
The terms of a series — decrease indefinitely and the series not be converging. 
A series, all the terms of which are positive, is converging, when the ratio of one 
term to the preceding one tends towards a limi¢ smaller than unity, in proportion as 
the index of the rank of that term increases indefinitely.—The series is diverging 
when this limié is greater than unity. There is uncertainty when it is equal to — 
In general, when the terms of a series decrease indefinitely, and are alternate 
positive and negative, the series is converging. 


_ Combinations, arrangements, and permutations of m letters, when each combina- 
tion must not contain the same letter twice. 
Development of the entire and positive powers of a binomial.—General terms. 
Development of (¢+)/—1)". 
Limit towards which (1+ =)" tends, when m increases indefinitely. 
Summation of piles of balls. 


Of logarithms and of their uses. 

All numbers can be produced by forming all the powers of any positive number, 
greater or less than one. 

General properties of logarithms. 

When numbers are in geometrical progression, their logarithms are in arithmetical 

ssion. 
~ ow to from one system of logarithms to another system. 

Calculation of logarithms by means of the series which gives the logarithm of 
n+1, en oe of n.—Calculation of Napierian logarithms.—To deduce from 
them those of Briggs. Modulus. 

Use of logarithms whose base is 10.—Characteristics.—Negative characteristics. 

ithms entirely negative are not used in calculation. 
number being given, how to find its logarithm in the tables of Callet. A loga- 
rithm being given, how to find the number to which it belongs.—Use of the propor- 
tional .—Their ae to appreciate the exactness for which we can answer. 

Employment of the sliding rule. 

Resolution of exponential equations by means of logarithms. 

Compound interest. Annuities. 


Derived functions. 

Development of an entire function F (x-+-) of the binomial (z+ ).—Derivative 
of an entire function.—To return from the derivative to the function. 

The derivative of a function of 2 is the limit towards which tends the ratio of the 
increment of the function to the increment A of the variable, in proportion as A“ 
tends towards zero. 

Derivatives of trigonometric functions. 

Derivatives of exponentials and of logarithms. 

Rules to find the derivative of a sum, of a product, of a power, of a quotient of 
functions of z, the derivatives of which are known. 


the numerical resolution of equations. 
experienced by an entire function f(z) when @ varies in a continuous 
manner.— When two numbers a and 3} substituted in an entire function / (2) give 
results with contrary signs, the equation /(z)=0 has at least one real root not com- 


prised between a and 6. This property subsists for every species of function which 
remains continuous for all the values of z comprised between a and 8. 
An algebraic — of uneven degree has at least one real root.—An algebraic 
uation of even degree, whose last term is negative, has at least two real roots. 
very equation /(x)=0, with coefficients either real or imaginary of the form 
a+b —1, admits of a real or imaginary root of the same form. [Only the enunci- 
ation, and not the demonstration of this theorem, is required.] 
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praed is heme! of an signbeslo on i on, % first member pad gong se by 2-a. aa 
raic on of the m™ degree has always m roots or imaginary, and it 
cannot admit more.—Decomposition of the first members into factors of the first 
di Relations between the coefficients of an algebraic equation and its roots. 
hen an algebraic equation whose coefficients are real, admits an imaginary root 
of the form a+ ./—1, it has also for a root the conjugate expression a—b/—1. 
In an algebraic expression, complete or incomplete, the number of the positive 
roots cannot surpass the number of the variations; vonsequence, for negative 
roots. 


Investigation of the product of the factors of the first degree common to two en- 
functions of 2.—Determination of the roots common to two equations, the first 
members of which are entire functions of the unknown quantity. ‘ 
w to recognize that an algebraic equation has equal roots.—How 
we then bring its resolution to that of several others of lower degree and of unequal 
roots. 


epetonion of the commensurable roots of an algebraic equation with entire co- 
ents. 

When a series of equidistant numbers is substituted in an entire function of the 
m degree, and differences of different orders between the results are formed, the 
differences of the m* order are constant. 

Application to the separation of the roots of an 

0, 


uation of the third degree.— 
Having the results of the substitution of —1, Po 


+1, to deduce therefrom, by 
The 


means of differences, those of all other whole numbers, positive or negative.— 
of the calculation leads of itself to the limits of the roots.—Graphical rep- 
resentation of this method. 
Substitution of numbers equidistant by a tenth, between two consecutive whole 
numbers, when the inspection of the first results has shown its necessity.—This 
substitution is effected directly, or by means of new differences deduced from the 


preceding. 

How to determine, in continuing the approximation towards a root, at what mo- 
ment the consideration of the first difference is sufficient to give that root with all 
desirable exactness, by a simple proportion. 

The preceding method becomes applicable to the investigation of the roots of a 
sranscendental equation X= 0, when there have been substituted in the first mem- 
ber, numbers equidistant and sufficiently near to allow the differences of the results 
to be considered as constant, starting from a certain order.—Formulas of interpo- 


lation. 
ering obtained a root of an algebraic or transcendental equation, with a certain 
degree of approximation, to approximate still farther by the method of Newton. 


Resolution of two numerical equations of the second degree with two unknown 


quantities. 
Decomposition of rational fractions into simple fractions. 


IV. TRIGONOMETRY. 


In explaining the use of trigonometrical tables, the pupil must be able 
to tell with what degree of exactness an angle can be determined by the 
logarithms of any of its trigonometrical lines. The consideration of the 
proportional parts will be sufficient for this. It will thus be seen that if 
the sine determines perfectly a small angle, the degree of exactness, 
which may be expected from the use of that line, diminishes as the angle 
increases, and becomes quite insufficient in the neighborhood of 90 de- 
grees. It is the reverse for the cosine, which may serve very well to rep- 
resent an angle near 90 degrees, while it would be very inexact for 
small angles. We see, then, that in our applications, we should distrust 
those formulas which give an angle by its sine or cosine. The tangent 
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being alone exempt from these difficulties, we should seek, as far as pos- 
sible, to resolve all questions by means of it. Thus, let us suppose that 
we know the hypothenuse and one of the sides of a right-angled trian- 
gle, the direct determination of the included angle will be given by a 
cosine, which will be wanting in exactness if the hypothenuse of the tri- 
angle does not differ much from the given side. In that case we should 
begin by calculating the third side, and then use it with the first side to 
determine the desired angle by means of its tangent. When two sides 
of a triangle and the included angle are given, the tangent of the half 
difference of the desired angles may be calculated with advantage; but 
we may also separately determine the tangent of each of them. When 
the three sides of a triangle are given, the best formula for calculating 
an angle, and the only one never at fault, is that which gives the tan- 
gent of half of it. 

The surveying for plans, taught in the course of Geometry, employing 
only graphical methods of calculation, did not need any more accurate 
instruments than the chain and the graphometer; but now that trigo- 
nometry furnishes more accurate methods of calculation, the measure- 
ments on the ground require more precision. Hence the requirement 
for the pupil to measure carefully a base, to use telescopes, verniers, etc., 
and to make the necessary calculations, the ground being still considered 
as plane. But as these slow and laborious methods can be employed for 
only the principal points of the survey, the more expeditious means of 
the plane-table and compass will be used for the details. 

In spherical trigonometry, all that will be needed in geodesy should 
be learned before admission to the school, so that the subject will not 
need to be again taken up. We have specially inscribed in the pro- 
gramme the relations between the angles and sides of a right-angled 
triangle, which must be known by the students; they are those which 
occur in practice. In tracing the course to be pursued in the resolution 
of the three cases of any triangles, we have indicated that which is in 
fact employed in the applications, and which is the most convenient. 
As to the rest, ambiguous cases never occur in practice, and therefore 
we should take care not to speak of them to learners. 

In surveying, spherical trigonometry will now allow us to consider 
cases in which the signals are not all in the same plane, and to operate 
on uneven ground, obtain its projection on the plane of the horizon, and 
at the same time determine differences of level. 

It may be remarked that Descriptive Geometry might supply the place 
of spherical trigonometry by a graphical construction, but the degree of 
exactitude of the differences of level thus obtained would be insufficient. 
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PROGRAMME OF TRIGONOMETRY. 


1. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


Trigonometrical lines.—Their ratios to the radius are alone considered.—Relations 
of the trigonometric lines of the same angle.—Expressions of the sine and of the 
cosine in functions of the tangent. 

Knowing the sines and the cosines of two arcs a and 3, to find the sine and the 
cosine of their sum and of their difference.—To find the tangent of the sum or of 
the difference of two arcs, knowing the tangents of those arcs. 

ions for sin. 2@ and sin. 3a; cos. 2@¢ and cos.3a; tang. 2a and tang. 8a. 

Knowing sin. a or cos. a, to calculate sin. + @ and cos. ta. 

Knowing tang. a, to calculate tang. +a. 

Knowing sin. a, to calculate sin. a.—Knowing os. a, to calculate cos. $a. 

Use of the formula cos. p+ cos. = 2 cos. te, ro +(p—gq), to render loga- 
rithms applicable to the sum of two trigonometrical lines, sines or cosines.—To ren- 
der logarithms applicable to the sum of two tangents. 

Construction ort the trigonometric tables. 

Use in detail of the tables of Callet.—Appreciation, by the proportional parts, of 
the — of exactness in the calculation of the angles.—Superiority of the tangent 


Resolution of triangles. 

Relations between the + 4 and the sides of a right-angled triangle, or of any 
triangle whatever.— When the three angles of a triangle are given, these relations 
determine only the ratios of the sides. 

Resolution of right-angled triangles.—Of the case in which the hypothenuse and 
aside nearly equal to it are given. 

Knowing a side and two angles of any triangle, to find the other parts, and also 
the surface of the triangle. 

Knowing two sides a and é of a triangle and the included angle C, to find the 
other and also the surface of the triangle-—The tang. 4 (A—B) may be deter- 
mined ; or tang. A and tang. B directly. 

Knowing the three sides a, 3, c, to find the are and the surface of the triangle.— 

g. + A. 


b 
Employment of the formula which gives tan 


y  mereed ion to surveying for plans. 
easurement of te L Soda. 
Measurement of angles.—Description and use of the circle.—Use of the telescope 
to render the line of sight more precise.—Division of the circle.—Verniers. 
Measurement and calculation of a system of triangles. Reduction of angies to the 
centres of stations. 
How to connect the secondary points to the principal system.— Use of the plane 
table and of the compass. 


2. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


Fundamental relations (cos. a= cos. 5 cos. c+ sin. bsin. ¢cos. A) between the sides 
and the angles of a spherical triangle. 

To deduce thence the relations sin. A: sin. B=sin.a: sin. 5; cot.asin.b—cot. A 
sin. C= cos. bcos.C, and by the consideration of the supplementary triangle cos. 

=— cos. B cos. C+ sin. Bsin. C cos. a. 

Right-angled triangles.—Formulas cos. a= cos. } cos. ¢; sin.b=sin. asin. B; tang. 
e= tang. a cos. B, an .b=sin.¢ . B. 

In a right-angled triangle the three sides are less than 90°, or else two of the sides 
are greater than 90°, and the third is less. An angle and the side opposite to it are 
both less than 90°, or both greater. 

Resolution of any triangles whatever : 

1° Having given their three sides a, d, c, or their three angles A, B, C_—Formulas 
wag 4a, and tang. # A, calculable by logarithms : 

Having given two sides and the included angle, or two angles and the included 
side.—Formulas of Delambre : 

8° Having given two sides and an angle opposite to one of them, or two angles 
and a side opposite to one of them. Employment of an auxiliary angle to render 
the formulas calculable by logarithms. 

Applications.—Survey of a mountainous country.—Reduction of the base and of 
the angles to the horizon.—Determination of differences of level. 

Knowing the latitude and the longitude of two points on the surface of the earth, 
to find the distance of those points. 
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V. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 

The important property of homogeneity must be given with clearness 
and simplicity. 

The transformation of co-ordinates must receive some numerical ap- 
plications, which are indispensable to make the student clearly see the 
meaning of the formulas. 

The determination of tangents will be effected in the most general 
manner by means of the derivatives of the various functions, which we 
inserted in the programme of algebra. After having shown that this 
determination depends on the calculation of the derivative of the ordi- 
nate with respect to the abscissa, this will be used to simplify the inves- 
tigation of the tangent to curves of the second degree and to curves 
whose equations contain transcendental functions. The discussion of 
these, formerly pursued by laborious indirect methods, will now become 
easy; and as curves with transcendental equations are frequently en- 
countered, it will be well to exercise students in their discussion. 

The properties of foci and of the directrices of curves of the second 
degree will be established directly, for each of the three curves, by 
means of the simplest equations of these curves, and without any consid- 
eration of the analytical properties of foci, with respect to the general 
equation of the second degree. With even greater reason will we dis- 
pense with examining whether curves of higher degree have foci, a ques- 
tion whose meaning even is not well defined. 

We retained in algebra the elimination between two equations of the 
second degree with two unknown quantities, a problem which corre- 
sponds to the purely analytical investigation of the co-ordinates of the 
points of intersection of two curves of the second degree. The final 
equation is in general of the fourth degree, but we may sometimes dis- 
pense with calculating that equation. A graphical construction of the 
curves, carefully made, will in fact be sufficient to make known, approx- 
imately, the co-ordinates of each of the points of intersection ; and when 
we shall have thus obtained an approximate solution, we will often be 
able to give it all the numerical rigor desirable, by successive approxi- 
mations, deduced from the equations. These considerations will be ex- 
tended to the investigation of the real roots of equations of any form 
whatever with one unknown quantity. 

Analytical geometry of three dimensions was formerly entirely taught 
within the Polytechnic school, none of it being reserved for the course 
of admission, For some years past, however, candidates were required 
to know the equations of the right line in space, the equation of the 
plane, the solution of the problems which relate to it and the transfor- 
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mation of co-ordinates. But the consideration of surfaces of the second 
order was reserved for the interior teaching. We think it well to place 
this also among the studies to be mastered before admission, in accord- 
ance with the general principle now sought to be realized, of classing 
with them that double instruction which does not exact a previous 
knowledge of the differential calculus. 

We have not, however, inserted here all the properties of surfaces of 
the second order, but have retained only those which it is indispensable 
to know and to retain. The transformation of rectilinear co-ordinates, 
for example, must be executed with simplicity, and the teacher must re- 
strict himself to giving his pupils a succinct explanation of the course to 
be pursued; this will suffice to them for the very rare cases in which 
they may happen to have need of them. No questions will be asked 
relating to the general considerations, which require very complicated 
theoretical discussions, and especially that of the general reduction of the 
equation of the second degree with three variables. We have omitted 
from the problems relating to the right line and to the plane, the deter- 
mination of the shortest distance of two right lines. 

The properties. of surfaces -of the second order will be deduced from 
the equations of those surfaces, taken directly in the simplest forms. 
Among these properties, we place in the first rank, for their valuable 
applications, those of the surfaces which can be generated by the move- 
ment of a right line. 


PROGRAMME OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
1. GEOMETEY OF TWO DIMENSIONS. 


Rectilinear co-ordinates.—Position of a point on a plane. 
Representation of geometric loci by equations. 
-Momogeneity of equations and of formulas.—Construction of algebraic expressions. 
rmation of rectilinear co-ordinates. 

Construetion of equations of the first d .—Problems on the right line. 

Construction of equations of the secon ee of the curves which 
they represent into classes.—Reduction of the equation to its simplest form by 
the change of co-ordinates.* 

Problem of tangents.—The coefficient of inclination of the tangent to the curve, 
to.the axis of the abscissas, is equal to the derivative of the ordinate with respect to 


}, ad and axes.—The — of the ordinates perpendicular to one of the axes 


are to each other as the products of the corresponding ents formed on that axis. 
The ee eee to the major axis are to the corresponding ordinates 
of the = d on that —— a fe, in the a a of the minor 
axis to the major.—Construction of the curve by points, by means of this property. 
Foci; eccentricity of the ellipse.—The ones of the redii vectors drawn to any 
point of the ellipse is constant and equal to the major axis.—Description of the 
ellipse by means of this property. 





* Bo aie WE ony these reductions to a numerical equation of the second degree, and 
will determine the si of the new axes with SS ae eee 
nometrical tables. They will show to the examiner complete calculations of this 


the trace of the two systems of axes and of the curves. 














@ ordinate with respect to the 
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Directrices.—The distance from each point of the ellipse to one of the foci, and to 
the directrix adjacent to that focus, are to each other as the eccentricity is to the 
r axis. 
uations of the tangent and of the normal at = point of the ellipse.*—The 
ae in which the tangent meets one of the axes prolonged is independent of the 
ength of the other axis.—Construction of the tangent at any point of the ellipse by 
means of this property. 

The radii vectores, drawn from the foci to any poins of the ellipse, make equal 
angles with the tangent at that point or the same side of it.—The normal bisects the 
angle made by the radii vectores with each other.—This property may serve to 
draw a + ian to the ellipse through a point on the curve, or through # point ex- 
terior to it. 

The diameters of the ellipse are right lines ing through the centre of the 
eurve.—The chords which a digumebor bisects get 4 the tangent drawn 
through the extremity of that ein Sepa chords. By means of them 
& tangent to nd can be drawn through a given point on that curve or parallel 
to a given right line. 

Conjugate diameters.—Two conjugate diameters are always parallel to supplemen- 
tary chords, and sociposatli,—-Lieie of the angle of two pam ame me ga 
ellipse always contains two equal conjugate diameters.—The sum of the squares of 
two conjugate diameters is constant.—The area of the parallel constructed on 
two conjugate diameters is constant.—To construct an ellipse, Snowng two conju- 
gate diameters and the angle which they make with each other. 

Expression of the area of an ellipse in function of its axes. 


Of the hyperbola. 

Centre and axes.—Ratio of the squares of the ordinates perpendicular to the trans- 
verse axes, ° : 

Of foci and of directrices; of the tangent and of the normal; of diameters and of 
supplemen' chords.—Properties of these points and of these lines, analogous to 
those which they in the op 

Asymptotes of the hyperbola.—The asymptotes coincide with the diagonals of the 

elogram formed on any two conjugate diameters.—The portions of a secant 
comprised between the hyperbola and its asymptotes are equal.—Application to the 
tangent and = er ee om . 4 

e rectangle of the of a secant, compris: tween a point of the curve an 
the em, is feed yoy the square of half of the diameter to which the secant is 
e 


Form of the equation of the hyperbola referred to its asymptotes. 


Of the parabola. 
Axis of the parabola.—Ratio of the squares of the ordinates perpendicular to the 


axis. 
Focus and directrix of the Ss point of the curve is equally distant 
from the focus and from the directrix.—Construction of the parabola. 

The parabola may be considered as an — in which the major axis is indefi- 
nitely increased while the distance from one focus to the adjacent summit remains 
constant. 

Equations of the tangent and of the normal.—Sub-tangent and sub-normal. They 
furnish means of drawing a tangent at any point of the curve. 

The tangent makes equal angles with the axis and with the radius vector drawn 
to the point of contact.—To draw, by means of this property, a tangent to the para- 
bola, 1° through a point on the curve; 2° through an exterior point. 

All the diameters of the parabola are right lines parallel to axis, and recipro- 
cally.—The chords which a diameter bisects are parallel to the tangent drawn at the 
extremity of that diameter. 

Expression of the area of a parabolic segment. 


Polar co-ordinates.—To pass from a system of rectilinear and rectangular co-ordi- 
nates to a system of co-ordi and reciprocally. 

ia - een of the three curves of the second order, the pole being situated at a 
focus, the angles being reckoned from the axis which ume through that focus. 

Summary discussion of some transcendental curves.—Determination of the tan- 
gent at one of their points. 

Construction of the real roots of equations of any form with one unknown quan- 
tity.—Investigation of the intersections of two curves of the second degree.—Nu- 
merical applications of these formulas. 





* They will be deduced from the property, previously demonstrated, of the derivative of the 
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2. GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS. 


The sum of the ——- of several consecutive right lines upon an axis is equal 
to the projection of the resulting line.—The sum of the projections of a right line on 
three axes is equal to the square of the right line.—The sum of the 
squares of the cosines of the angles which a right line es with three rectangular 
ht lines is equal to unity, 
he projection of a plane area on a plane is-equal to the product of that area by 
the cosine of the angle of the two planes. 
Representation of a point by its co-ordinates.—Equations of lines and of surfaces. 
Transformation of rectilinear co-ordinates. 
%, the right line and of the plane. 
uations of the right line.—Equation of the plane. 
To find the equations of a right line, 1° which passes through two given points, 
2° which passes through a given point and which is parallel to a given line. 
To determine the point of intersection of two right lines whose equations are known. 
To 8 a plane,1° through three given points; 2° through a given point and 
parallel to a | plane; 8° through a point and through a given right line. 
nett | @ equations of two P es, to find the projections of their intersection. 
To find the intersectionof a right line and of a plane, their equations being known. 
Knowing the co-ordinates of two points, to find their distance. 
From a given point to let fall a perpendicular on a plane; to find the foot and the 
ee at ndicular (rectangular co-ordinates). 
ugh —- point to pass a plane perpendicular to a given right line (rect- 
ye a dicul ht] a 
rough a given poin pass a perpendicular to a given right line; to determine 
the foot and the length of that perpendicular (rectangular eo-endinates). 
beng the equations of a right line, to determine the angles which that line 
makes with the axes of the co-ordinates (rectangular co-ordinates). 
ne > ag angle of two right lines whose equations are known (rectangular co- 
ordinates). 
Knowing the equation of a plane, to find the angles which it makes with the co- 
ordinate planes (rectangular co-ordinates). 
To determine the angle of two planes | pes sens are co-ordinates). 
To find the angle of a right line and of a plane (rectangular co-ordinates). 


Surfaces of the second degree. 

They are divided into two classes; one class having a centre, the other not having 
ae Co-ordinates of the centre. 

f diametric planes. 

Simplification of the general equation of the second degree by the transformation 
of co-ordinates. 

The simplest equations of the ellipsoid, of the hyperboloid of one sheet and of two 
sheets, of the elliptical and the hyperbolic paraboloid, of cones and of cylinders of 
the second order. 

Nature of the plane sections of surfaces of the second order.—Plane sections of the 
cone, and of the right cylinder with circular base.—Anti-parallel section of the oblique 
cone with circular base. ‘ 

Cone — to an hyperboloid. 

Right-lined sections of the hyperboloid of one sheet.—Through each point of a 


a of one sheet two right lines can be drawn, whence result two systems 
of right-lined generatrices of the hyperboloid.—Two right lines taken in the same 
system do not meet, and two right lines of different systems always meet.—All the 
right lines situated on the hyperboloid being transported to the eentre, remaining 
rallel to themselves, coincide with the surface of the asymptote cone.--Three right 
ines of the same system are never parallel to the same plane.—The hyperboloid of 
one sheet may be generated by a right line which moves along three fixed right 
lines, not lel to the same plane ; and, reciprocally, when a right line slides on 
three fixed lines, not parallel to the same plane, it generates a hyperboloid of one sheet. 
Right-lined sections of the hyperbolic paraboloid.—Through each point of the sur- 
face of the hyperbolic ae two right lines may be traced, whence results the 
generation of the paraboloid by two ane of right lines.—Two right lines of the 
same system do not meet, but two right lines of different systems always meet.—All 
the right lines of the same system are parallel to the same plane.—The hyperbolic 
boloid may be generated by the movement of a right line which slides on three 
Bred right lines which are parallel to the same plane; or by a right line which 
slides on two fixed right lines, itself remaining always el to a given plane. 
Reciprovally, every surface resulting from one of these two modes of generation is a 
— paraboloid. — 
eneral equations of conical surfaces and of cylindrical surfaces. 
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VI. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


The general methods of Descriptive Geometry,—their uses in Stone- 
cutting and Carpentry, in Linear Perspective, and in the determination 
of the Shadows of bodies,—constitute one of the most fruitful branches 
of the applications of mathematics. The course has always been given 
at the Polytechnic School with particular care, according to the plans 
traced by the illustrious Monge, but no part of the subject has heretofore 
been required for admission. The time given to it in the school, being 
however complained of on all sides as insufficient for its great extent and 
important applications, the general methods of Descriptive Geometry 
will henceforth be retrenched from the internal course, and be required 
of all candidates for admission. 

As to the programme itself, it is needless to say any thing, for it was 
established by Monge, and the extent which he gave to it, as well as the 
methods which he had created, have thus far been maintained. We 
merely suppress the construction of the shortest distance between two 
right lines, which presents a disagreeable and useless complication. 

Candidates will have to present to the examiner a collection of their 
graphical constructions (épures) of all the questions of the programme, 
signed by their teacher. They are farther required to make free-hand 
sketches of five of their épures. 


PROGRAMME OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


Problems relating to the point, to the straight line, and to the plane.* 

Through a point given in space, to mn a right line vosaidtes a given right line, 
and to find the length of a part of that right line. 

Through a given point, to pass a plane parallel to a given plane. 

To construct the plane which passes through three points given in space. 

Two planes being given, to find the projections of their intersection. 

A right line and a plane being given, to find the projections of the point in which 
the right line meets the plane. 

Through a given point, to pass a perpendicular to a given plane, and to construct 
the pwn of the point of meeting of the right line and of the plane. 

Through a given point, to pass a right line perpendicular to a given right line, 
and to construct the projections of the point of meeting of the two right lines. 
_ A plane being given, to find the angles which it forms with the planes of pro- 
jection. 

Two planes being given, to construct the angle which they form between them. 

Two right lines which cut each other being given, to constract the angle which 
be | form between them. 

© construct the angle formed by a right line and by a plane given in position in 

space. 


Problems relating to tangent planes. 

To draw a plane tangent to a cylindrical surface or to a conical surface, 1° through 
& point taken on the surface; 2° through a point taken out of the surface; 8° paral- 
lel to a given right line. 

Through a point taken on a surface of revolution, whose meridian is known, to 
pass a plane tangent to that surface. 





oh method of the change of the planes of projection will be used for the resolution of these 
problems, 
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Problems relating to the intersection 
To construct the section made, on = nirice of a right and vertical cylinder, by 


a plane dicular to one of the saya jection.—To draw the tangent to 
acer curve of intersection.—To make development of the cylindrical surface, and 
to refer to it the curve of intersection, and also the tangent. 

To construct the intersection of a right cone by a plane perpendicular to one of 
the planes of Sy yee Devélopment and tangent. 

To construct the right section of an qpitene eylinder.—To draw the tangent to 
the curve of intersection. To make the development of the Cero surface, and 
to refer to it the curve which served as its base, and also its tangen 

To construct the intersection of a surface of revolution pe s plane, and the tan- 
— to the curve of intersection.—To resolve this question, w @ generating 

tyne ary which does not meet the axis. 
ye the intersection of two cylindrical surfaces, and the tangents to that 


ie binietiveds the bentisaction cfituve oblique cones, and the tangents to that curve. 
To construct the intersection of two pusteees of revolution whose axes meet. 


VII. OTHER REQUIREMENTS. 

The preceding six heads complete the outline of the elementary course 
of mathematical instruction which it was the object of this article to 
present; but a few more lines may well be given to a mere enumeration 
of the other requirements for admission to the school. 

Mecuanics comes next. The programme’ is arranged under these 
heads: Simple motion and compound motion; Inertia; Forces applied 
to a free material point; Work of forces applied to a movable point; 
Forces applied to a solid body ; Machines. 

Puysics comprises these topics: General properties of bodies; Hy- 
drostatics and hydraulics ; Densities of solids and liquids; Properties of 
gases; Heat; Steam; Electricity; Magnetism; Acoustics; Light. 

Cremistry treats of Oxygen; Hydrogen; Combinations of hydrogen 
with oxygen; Azote or nitrogen; Combinations of azote with oxygen ; 
Combination of azote with hydrogen, or ammonia; Sulphur; Chiorine ; 
Phosphorus ; .Carbon. 

Cosmocrapuy describes the Stars; the Earth; the Sun; the Moon; 
the Planets; Comets; the Tides. 

History and Gzoerapnr treat of Europe from the Roman Empire to 
the accession of Louis XVI. 

German must be known sufficiently for it to be translated, spoken a 
little, and written in its own characters. 

Drawine, besides the épures of descriptive geometry, must have been 
acquired sufficiently for copying an academic study, and shading in pen- 
cil and in India ink. 

Will not our readers agree with M. Coriolis, that “ There are very few 
learned mathematicians who could answer perfectly well at an examina- 
tion for admission to the Polytechnic School” t 
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XI. MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE. 


BY 68. G. HOWE. 





Tue importance of the study of the ancient Greek language, has 
been set forth in this Journal. Valuable hints and suggestions upon 
the subject are to be found in Prof. Lewis’ articles in the preceding 
volume. 

Our object now is to show how new interest and importance may 
be given to the study of the language and literature of the old 
Greeks, by connecting it with the study of the language and the lite- 
rature of the modern Greeks. For which, Prof. Felton has given in- 
creased facilities by the publication of a volume of Selections from 
their best writers.* 

In our utilitarian age and country, there is a growing prejudice 
against the study of the Greek and Latin, partly because a knowl 
edge of those languages is difficult to be attained; partly because 
some regard it as a sort of aristocratic accomplishment; partly 
because others think that the time spent in attaining it might be 
better spent in something else; but mainly because very few know 
anything about the matter. The popular misnomer of dead dan- 
guage as applied to Greek, is proof of this. The language is not 
dead, and probably never will be. The Greeks of to-day can read 
Homer more easily than we can read Chaucer; and they can read Xeno- 
phon about as easily as we read Spencer. But suppose they could not. 
Suppose, indeed, there were no living Greeks, would the old Greek 
language be dead? Not in any just sense. We have hundreds of 
aspirants for immortality in every branch of literature, and they have 
their respective thousands of admirers, who believe their reputations 
will win in the race against time; but we will back old Homer 
against any living poet, Aristotle against any philosopher, Socrates 
against any moralist, Demosthenes against any orator; we will give 
to their living rival two thousand years the start, and feel sure that 
they will be beaten, and left out of sight in ages, when the names 
and work of the ancients will be as fresh and green as they are now. 

But taking it for granted that an intimate knowledge of the Greek 
will always be sought by those who aspire to high scholar- 





* Selections from modern Greek writers in Prose and Poetry, with notes by C. ©. Felten, 


LL. D. Eliot Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 
No. 5.—{Vot. IJ, No. 1.}—13. 
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ship, and that the study of it will not be banished from our hig) 
seminaries, we would urge a few considerations in favor of having the 
language taught in such a manner that it will be in no sense a dead 
language ; to wit, in connection with the spoken and written lan- 
guage of several millions of living men. 

This can be done without much additional study, and when done 
may become very useful by opening to the student the living lan- 
guage of the most active and intelligent people of the East; a people 
who have their universities, their gymnasia, and their common schools, 
their periodicals, and their newspapers; and who are fast building up 
a literature which shows them to be worthy desendants of their illus- 
trious ancestors. 

The political revolution which the Greeks recently effected so com- 
pletely, is not the only one which they have attempted. They have 
aimed also at effecting an equally remarkable revolution in their 
national language, by driving out all foreign words and phrases 
which their conquerors, especially the Italians and Turks had left; 
by correcting grammatical corruptions, and by bringing it back as 
nearly as possible to its old condition of most beautiful, flexible, and 
expressive language yet contrived by man. 

This attempt was certainly as remarkable as it was bold. We 
know no other instance in history where a people, or race, has con- 
sciously and purposely undertaken such a task. Such changes in lan- 
guage are usually made slowly and unconsciously ; but the Greeks went 
to work earnestly, purposely, and almost unanimously. It was not 
merely the work of scholars; they could have done nothing alone ; 
but the people, who clung to the memory of their high descent, who 
always persisted in calling their boys Pericles, and Socrates, and 
Leonidas, and their girls Aspasia, and Helena, and Penelope,— 
the common people seconded the scholars in the high attempt, and 
set about discarding what they understood to be foreign words, and 
using native ones with an eagerness which would have seemed puer- 
ile and useless, if its purpose had not been so good, and its success so 
remarkable. 

This redemption of a language is such an extraordinary thing, that 
it is worth notice. 

The natural brotherhood of man is shown in the tendency to 
a common form of speech which is manifested as soon as social rela- 
tions are established. So surely as men of different nations come 
into relation with each other, even if it be relations of war, so surely 
do they begin to form a common language. Their leaders bring 
them together as enemies, but they soon form relations as friends. 
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‘We saw the beginning of the process of assimilation of languages 
when our army in Mexico sent home among the worthless spoils of 
war, such words as vamos, ranchos, fillibuster, and the like. This’ pro- 
cess however goes on most rapidly in countries conquered and occupied 
by strangers, The strangers usually impose even their language upon 
the natives. Greece was conquered and occupied for ages by Rom- 
ans, by barbarians, by French, by Venitians, by Turks, and each left 
as bad legacies, broken bits of speech, until the colloquial language 
of the country became a curious mosaic, of which the ground work, 
however, was still the old Greek. 

Space permits not mention of all the causes which have saved the 
language from utter loss. The main ones are, first, the strong nation- 
ality of the race which repelled social intercourse, and checked inter- 
marriage ; and which demanded and obtained for the people the right 
of administering their own municipal affairs. Even under the Turks, 
many a Greek village elected its own Apmoyepovrss,—its Selectmen, 
who collected the tribute from the Pashas, and who had considerable 
power. Many villages especially in the mountain regions, had never 
been entered by the conqueror. 

Second, the preservation of the Greek Church. This with all its 
mummeries, and its absurdities, has been of immense advantage. 
In the quiet and secluded monastaries, was many a copy of the 
old classics, and many a monk to pore over them ; while the priests 
repeated the church ritual, and the prayers in good Greek, century 
after century, in thousands of little chapels; for even while the 
crescent shone over every large town, and upon every fortress wall, 
the cross stood meekly in the villages and hamlets of the plains, and 
up in the green nooks among the mountains. 

By these, and other means, a knowledge of, and even familiarity 
with the old Greek was kept up in Greece. The standard still 
existed. 

Early in this century, and long before the revolt of the country 
against Turkey, there was a manifest revival of Greek literature, 
which was fostered by the Greek merchants who had settled and grown 
rich in Europe, especially in the southern part of Russia. Several 
presses were established, and books were printed in the modern Greek 
language. Their authors aimed at elevating the style, and bringing 
back the language toward its old type. Prominent among these was 
Corais, whose singular merit and virtues did not escape the eagle eye 
of Napoleon. Encouraged and aided by the French government, he 
established himself at Paris, and not only issued many valuable 
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works written in a style which still serves as a model, but he greatly 
encouraged native Greek writers elsewhere. 

When the political revolution was effected, the Greeks with singu- 
lar unanimity, turned their attention to the preservation of all the 
relics of their glorious ancestry. Among the first laws passed was 
one erecting a national museum of antiquities, to be kept in the tem- 
ple of Theseus, and one forbidding the exportation of statuary. 

But the most wonderful and lasting monument which the ancient 
Greeks builded, was their language. We all have a general idea of 
its richness, sweetness, and flexibility ; but scholars only know its 
graceful beauty, and wondrous strength. This monument has with- 
stood the assaults of time better even than the Parthenon; for 
though there remains so much of that magnificent temple that with 
moderate means it may be restored to its old beauty of form and 
outline, yet no money can replace its treasures of painting and 
sculpture, for no living man hath the genius to re-create them. But 
of the old language no parts have been utterly lost,—they have only 
fallen into disuse. : 

Even the popular speech has ever been substantially genuine 
Greek. The principal changes in the structure of the language have 
been in the mode of using verbs and nouns. Instead of expressing 
the tenses by mere changes in the form of the root, auxiliary verbs 
have been introduced; and instead of expressing cases of nouns by 
changes in the termination, prepositions have come into use, thus 
conforming to other modern languages. 

It was an easy matter to get rid of the foreign rubbish ; but it 
was a serious one to attempt to restore the ancient structure. There 
were some enthusiastic enough to propose this, but other councils 
prevailed, and by general consent, the radical form of the modern 
Greek was to be retained, while all foreign words were to be rooted 
out. 

It-is very curious, to note how eagerly the people seconded the 
scholars. Not only/did the writers of newspapers, periodicals, and 
school-books, carefiflly eschew all foreign idioms, but the common 
people threw over the words which their former tyrants had left, as 
eagerly as though they had been the very bodies of Turks and Ital- 
ians. As we, when our attention is directed to it, drop such corrup- 
tions as daddy and mammy, and return to father and mother, so the 
Greeks rejected such corruptions Mawa, Ilaerag and returned to 
Tlarhp, wnrnp, and the like. But the Greeks did more than we can be 
induced to do, for our people cling to vest, pants, and other vulgar- 
ism, leaving our good English waistcoat and trousers ; while they 
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eagerly substituted pure Greek words for the foreign ones as fast as 
they were pointed out, 

The sailors and soldiers vied with civilians, and though such words 
as Capitani, Generale Presidente, had been very common ; they imme- 
diately substituted the old Greek titles and saluted their leaders as 
vaiapyos, Orparnyos, and «pésdpoc. 

But not to dwell upon particulars, the result may be stated in.a 
few words. There is now perfect freedom of the press in Greece. 
There are over thirty newspapers, several periodicals, regularly pub- 
lished, and there are many presses at work throwing off great num- 
bers of works, especially school books. It is stated on good author- 
ity, that one single publishing house,—that of Koromelas,—in 
Athens, published in the last year, over a half million copies of text- 
books for the University, the Gymnasia, and the common schools. 

These are, for the most part, written in a style so nearly approach- 
ng the old language that any good Greek scholar can read them 
after a very little attention to the difference in form of inflexions. 

Nor is it a mere matter of reading. The Greeks are fast develop- 
ing their natural resources. They are the most active, intelligent, 
and successful traders in the East. Their superiority in point of 
physical organization, and their actual advantages in point of educa- 
tion, will soon give them great influence among the motley races 
which make up the Turkish empire, if not the actual mastery. The 
popular speech of this rising people is, [as we have said] in the main, 
genuine Greek. It is surely then most desirable that our youth who 
are studying the Greek language, should study it in connection with 
that modification of it so extensively used. It is in order to enable 
them to do this that Professor Felton has prepared with great care 
and ability the work at the head of this article; and we commend it 
heartily to all who are engaged in the study of ancient Greek. 





XIV. PHILOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 





EARLY LATIN ACCENTUATION. 

A yew theory in reference to the early accentuation of Latin has 
lately been suggested by Dr. A. Dietrich, of Pforte, in Saxony. It is 
given in Aufrecht and Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprach- 
forschung, Band I. Heft 6. Berlin, 1852. According to the tradi- 
tion of Latin grammarians, the accent, in words of more than 
one syllable, is placed either on the penult, or else on the antepe- 
nult, and this point is regulated or determined by the quantity 
of the penult syllable. According to the new theory, the accent in 
Latin was originally placed on the radical syllable of the word, even 
if it came before the antepenult; and in words with prefixes, and in 
compound words, the accent was placed on the preposition, or on the 
first part of the compound; the usual Latin accentuation having 
arisen at a later period. 

This theory rests, it is curious to observe, on no direct or positive 
evidence. It is inferred merely from its effects, that is, it is deduced 
from certain phenomena observable in the language. 

1. The abridged forms, junior, ditior, poblicus, amasti, are more 
easily explained, if derived from ju’venior, di'vitior, po'pulicus, am’‘a- 
visti, with the accent on the radical syllable, than if derived from 
juve'nior, divi'tior, popu'licus, amavis’ ti, with the accent on the syl- 
lable fallen out; for such accent would naturally tend to preserve the 
syllable. 

2. The derivative forms, velabrum, candelabrum, salubris, lugu- 
bris, for velaberum, condelaberum, saluberis, luguberis, (the suf- 
fix being supposed to be derived from Lat. fero,) are more easily 
explained by supposing an accent on the first or radical syllable, 
than by supposing an accent on any subsequent syllable. The 
earlier the accent is in the word, the more liable is the vowel in 
question to fall out. 

3. The forms agnitus, dejero, nihilum, shortened from agnatus, 
dejuro, nihilum, are more easily explained by supposing an accent on 
the preposition or the first part of the compound, than by an accent 
on the penult according to the usual laws of Latin prosody. 

4. But the most numerous and important class of words, whose 
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form is explained by the theory before us, is the attenuation of the 
radical vowel in words compounded with prepositions; as, ascendo 
from scando, compingo from pango, colligo from lego, illico from loco, 
concido from caedo, insulio from salto, includo from claudo, obedio 
from audio. The cause of this attenuation has not before been so 
satisfactorily explained, as by this theory. 

REMAINS OF ANCIENT GENDER IN ENGLISH. 

It was an original trait of the whole Indo-European stock of lan- 
guages, that many inanimate objects, and even abstract actions, quali- 
ties, and attributes, were regarded as having life and personality, and 
even as endued with sex. This was a sort of personification, and is 
to be ascribed to the lively imagination of the first language-makers. 

This remarkable peculiarity, it is well known, continued to exist in 
its full vigor, in Anglo-Saxon and Latin, the languages whence the 
English is mainly derived. 

Although this peculiarity has yielded in ordinary English to a 
more natural and logical view of gender, yet in some words it is still 
retained in poetry and elevated prose. 

This usgge, in English, is often called the rhetorical or poetical 
gender, and is generally regarded as arising from a direct and new 
personification at the time ; but, in my view, it is more philosophical 
and more consonant with fact, to consider it as a continuance of the 
ancient gender, and to deduce it from the original languages above 
named. 

In accordance with this principle, we shall find that the substantive 
thus personified, as a general rule, has the gender of the original 
word whence it is derived. 

1. Many names of inanimate objects which are found used as mas- 
culine in English poets and other writers, are masculine in the origi- 
nal languages; as, April, (comp. Lat. mensis, m.) comet, (Lat. cometes, 
m.) dandelion, (Fr. dent de lion, m.) elm, (Anglo-Sax. elim, perhaps m. 
comp Fr. orme, m.) flood, (Anglo-Sax. fléd, n. but comp. Old Sax. flod, 
m. Fr. flot, m.) hill, (Anglo-Sax. ill, m.) mountain, (Lat. mons, m.) 
northeast, (comp. Anglo-Sax. wind, m. Lat. ventus, m.) sea, (Anglo-Sax. 
se, f. but comp. Old Sax. seo, m.) star, (Anglo-Sax. steorra, m.) sun, (An- 
glo-Sax. sunne, f. but. comp. Lat. sol, m.) Tartarus, (Lat. Tartarus, 
m.) thunder, (Anglo-Sax. thuner, m.) tower, (Anglo-Sax. torr, m.) 
winter, (Anglo-Sax. winter, m.) etc. 

2. Many names of inanimate objects which are found used as femi- 
nine in English poets and other writers, are feminine in the original lan- 
guages; as, “ina, (Lat. Aetna, f.) air, (Lat. aer, m. but comp. Gr. 
dhe, f. Anglo-Sax. lyft, f.) bark, (Fr. bargue, f:) church, (Anglo-Sax. 
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circ, f.) city, (Lat. civitas, f.) comedy, (Lat. comedia, f.) country, (Fr. 
contrée, f.) earth, (Anglo-Sax. eard, m. but comp. Lat. terra, f.) echo, 
(Lat. echo, f.) eglantine, (Fr. eglantine, f.) fig-tree, (comp. Lat. ficus, 
f.) hell, (Anglo-Sax. hell, f.) hour, (Lat. hora, f.) law, (Fr. loi, f.) mind, 
(Anglo-Sax. gemynd, m. but comp. Lat. mens, f.) moon, (Anglo-Sax, 
mona, m. but comp. Lat. luna, f.) muse, (Lat. musa, f.) music, (Lat. 
musica, f.) etc. 

3. Most abstract nouns which, when personified, are treated as 
feminine in English, have the termination of feminine nouns in the 
original languages ; as, oblivion, opinion, affection, ambition, compas- 
sion, derision, benevolence, experience, chance, decay, avarice, justice, 
piety, society, pity, cruelty, beauty, duty, astronomy, philosophy, con- 
cord, discord, envy, fancy, nature, pleasure, virtue, form, fortune, 
darkness, happiness, faith, truth, etc. 

4. Some abstract nouns which are treated as masculine, are mascu- 
line in the original languages ; as, honor, terror, love, fear, sleep, dis- 
ease, etc. 

5. Some nouns, however, in English, either from inattention, or 
from the crossing of opposite principles, have deviated from the pre- 
ceding rules, and are found treated sometimes as masculine, and some- 
times as feminine. Thus, age, masc. in Shakspeare and Somerville, 
fem. in Shakspeare and Sterne; conscience, masc. in Darwin, fem. in 
Fielding and Young ; contemplation, masc. in Akenside, fem. in Dyer 
and Mrs. Barbauld ; heaven, masc. in Shakspeare and Milton, fem. in 
Milton and Young. So providence, genius, vengeance, war, autumn, 
lily, ete., are used sometimes as masculine, and sometimes as feminine. 


PRETERITIVE VERBS IN ENGLISH. 


It is well known that there are preteritive verbs in Latin; as, 
coepi, I begin ; memini, I remember; novi, I know; odi, I hate. 

It is well known that there are preteritive verbs in Greek ; as, oida, 
I know. 

But it is not so well known that there are also preteritive verbs in 
English, because the evidence of their possessing this character is 
only partially exhibited in the English language. 

By preteritive verbs I intend verbs in the past tense now used to 
denote present time. 

These verbs are J can, J may, I must, I ought, I shall, I will, 
quoth I, I wot. 

These verbs are known, (1.) by the inflection of the singular, which 
accords with that of the past tense and differs from that of the pres- 
ent tense in other verbs ; as, J can, thou canst, he can, not J can, thou 
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canst, he canneth or cans ; (2.) by their being formed from infinitives 
by a change of vowel (where the nature of the vowel permits it) 
after the strong conjugation ; as, J can, from to ken ; quoth from to 
queathe, wot from to wit ; (3.) by their sometimes having the ¢ or d 
of the preterite tense; as, must, ought; and (4.) by their re- 
ceiving in the plural in other dialects the vowel of the infinitive, 
which accords in those dialects with the past tense, and not with the 
present; as in can, may, shall, and will. 

1. I can, thou canst, he can ; comp. Goth. kann, plur. kunnum, 
from infin. kunnan=Eng. to ken or know. 

Knowledge in this case is power; to know how to do a thing is to 
be able to do it. 

This verb forms a new preterite after the weak inflection; as Goth. 
kann, past kuntha; Germ. kann, past konnte ; but in English this 
verb by a singular freak forms the past tense could, after the analogy 
of should and would. 

Can is used in English only as an auxiliary of mode, denoting po- 
tentiality, and is wanting in the partieiples, infinitive, and imperative. 

The primitive verb J ken in English is only obsolescent, not obso- 
lete, and has the weak inflection. 

2. I may, thou mayest, he may ; comp. Germ. mag. plur. mégen, 
from infin. mégen, to be able. 

This verb which, like its derivatives might and main, originally de- 
noted power, now in English denotes only possibility. 

This verb forms a new preterite after the weak inflection ; as, Goth. 
mag, pret. mahta ; Germ. mag, pret. mochte ; Eng. may, past might. 

May is used in English only as an auxiliary of mode, denoting pos- 
sibility, and is wanting in the participles, imperative and infinitive. 

3. I must, thou must, he must ; comp. Germ. musste, (used only 
as a preterite) from mussen, to be obliged. 

This verb is used in English as a preterite, as well as a present 
tense, 

This verb may be considered as an auxiliary of mode, and is want- 
ing in the participles, imperative and infinitive. 

4. I ought, thou oughtest, he ought ; comp. Goth. ath, plur. aigum, 
from infin. aigan, to have=Eng. to owe or own. 

Possession becomes a sort of duty ; to have to do a thing is to owe 
to do it. 

This verb is used in English as a preterite, as well as a present 
tense. 

This verb may be considered as an auxiliary of mode, and is want- 
ing in the participles, infinitive and imperative. 
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The primitive verb J owe, with the weak inflection, is still in use 
to denote pecuniary obligation. 

5. I shall, thou shalt, he shall; comp. Goth, skal, plur. skulum, 
from infin. skulan, to be obliged. 

Necessity in this case involves futurition; to be obliged to doa 
thing is to be about to do it. 

This verb forms a new preterite after the weak inflection ; as, Goth. 
skal, past skulda ; Germ. soll, past sollte ; Eng. shall, past should, 

Shall is used in English as an auxiliary of tense, and when em- 
phatic as an auxiliary of mode. ; 

6. I will, thou wilt, he will ; comp. Germ. will, plur. wollen, from 
infin. wollen, to will. 

Volition here passes into futurition; to will a thing is to make 
future its accomplishment. 

This verb forms a new preterite after the weak inflection; as, 
Goth. vily, past vilda ; Germ. will, past wollte; Eng. will, past 
would. 

Will is used in English as an auxiliary of tense and mode, and is 
wanting in the participles, imperative and infinitive. 

The original verb, or a modification of it, inflected after the weak con- 
jugation, is still used in philosophic language to denote the having a 
volition, and has then the infinitive, and both participles. 

7. Quoth I, quoth he ; comp. Goth. gath, plur. gethum, from infin. 


githan, Anglo Sax. cweth, plur. cwedon, from cwethan, “to say "= 
queathe, in Eng. bequeathe. 
8. I wot, thou wottest, he wot; from infin. to wit, is used asa 
present tense; and wist, preterite from ¢o wis, is used as its preterite. 
J. W. G. 





XV. THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


BY G. 8. HILLARD. 





Tur Public Library of the city of Boston sprang from a feeling, 
on the part of some of its most thoughtful and judicious citizens, that 
the system of public education, so liberally provided for the young, 
might be, and should be, extended to those of more mature age. 
The school training does not go beyond the sixteenth year; and, 
though boys not destined for the learned professions annually engage 
in some active business, after that period, yet there is a considerable 
portion of their time not absorbed by the duties they owe to their 
employers, which may be happily and wisely occupied in the reading 
of good books. With still more force does this consideration apply to 
girls, who form one half of the rising generation, and whose mental 
training, in view of their future destiny as wives and mothers, is a mat- 
ter of much importance. A considerable proportion of them belong 
to families in such comfortable circumstances that they are not com- 
pelled to labor for their daily bread ; and thus, when withdrawn from the 
regular duties of the school, they are thrown upon themselves for some 
hours of every day, in which, if well employed, much useful knowl- 
edge may be gained, and the habits of regular occupation, formed at 
school, may be kept up. Besides these, there are, in so intelligent 
@ community as that of Boston, many men and women, with love of 
knowledge and taste for reading, who find it difficult to procure good 
books, and who will gladly embrace the means of intellectual im- 
provement which are furnished by access to a large and well-chosen 
public library. 

These views, formed and gradually extended among the community 
at large, found expression in the City Council of 1848; and, in con- 
formity with an order passed by them, the mayor, Mr. Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., obtained from the Legislature an act to authorize the city of 
Boston to establish and maintain a public library for the use of the 
inhabitants of the said city. By the same act, the City Council were 
clothed with the power of making rules and regulations for the care 
and maintenance of the library ; but no appropriations were to exceed 
the sum of five thousand dollars in any one year. The act was 
approved by the Governor, March 18th, 1848. 

This act of incorporation may be considered the birth of the library. 
At that time there were no books belonging to it, and no appropri- 
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ations were then made toward procuring any. The first donation of 
books, ninety-six in number, came by way of international exchange, 
through the agency of Mons. Vattemare, of Paris, in the year 1849. 
The second, in point of time, was that of Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, 
consisting of one hundred and eighty-seven volumes, sent in the autumn 
of 1849. Two hundred and nineteen volumes were next received 
from Mr. J. D. W. Williams, of Roxbury ; and smaller contributions 
from a number of other persons soon followed. 

In the summer of 1850, Mr. John P. Bigelow, then mayor of the 
city, made a donation of one thousand dollars (being a large portion 
of a sum of money contributed by his fellow-citizens as a mark of 
personal kindness towards himself) for the use of the library; which 
was acknowledged in suitable terms by the Board of Aldermen, to the 
chairman of which body Mr. Bigelow’s communication was addressed. 

In August, 1850, a communication was addressed by Mr. Edward 
Everett to the mayor of the city, offering his collection of public 
documents and State papers, comprising about one thousand volumes, 
to the city, for the use of the public library, whenever suitable 
accommodations ‘were made to receive it. In June, 1851, a second 
communication was addressed by Mr. Everett to the mayor, con- 
taining a catalogue of the books he had in the previous year given to 
the city, and making some observations on the utility of a public 
library and the objects to be attained by it, from which a portion may 
here be appropriately introduced : 

“The city of Boston expends annually, I believe, a larger sum for 
schools and school-houses, in proportion to its population, than any 
city in Europe. Nothing like the same sum is appropriated by the 
city of London for these purposes. By this noble liberality the 
means are provided for giving our children of both sexes a good 
education up to the age of sixteen or seventeen years. This is done 
at the public expense and for public motives. Individuals, as such, 
have no more claim upon the public for their education than for their 
board and clothing. The first principles of popular government 
require that the means of education should, as far as possible, be 
equally within the reach of the whole population. This can be 
effected in no other way than by a system of education supported by 
the public. The same great motive of public policy requires that the 
schools should be of a very superior order, so that every child may 
receive, not merely an education, but an excellent education; as 
good as could be got at the best and most expensive private schools. 
I know of no place where these principles are so thoroughly carried 
out as in Boston ; in other words, where so great an equality exists in 
reference to the inestimable benefit of an early education. 
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“This, however, is the case only up to the age when school educa- 
tion is at an end. We provide our children with the elements of 
learning and science, and put it in their power, by independent study 
and research, to make further acquisitions of useful knowledge from 
books; but where are they to find the books in which it is con- 
tained? Here the noble principle of equality sadly fails. The sons 
of the wealthy alone have access to well-stored libraries ; while those 
whose means do not allow them to purchase books are too often 
debarred from them at the moment when they would be most useful. 
We give them an elementary education, impart to them a taste, and 
inspire them with an earnest desire for further attainment, — which 
unite in making books a necessary of intellectual life,— and then 
make no provision for supplying them. 

“I would not overrate the importance of book-learning. It is of 
little value without original inquiry and original thought. But good 
books are the record of the original inquiry and thought of able 
men; which surely do not lose their value by being put upon paper 
for the benefit of others. Every one regards an opportunity of 
personal intercourse with men eminent for talent and learning as a 
great privilege and source of improvement ; — to study their works is 
most effectually to cultivate this intercourse. It is generally impos- 
sible, from the nature of the case, to have personal intercourse with 
any persons of eminence except a very few of our own countrymen 
and cotemporaries. By books we get access to the great men of 
every country and every age. 

“Ts it not, then, a reproach to our city, that — as far as the means 
of carrying on the great work of instruction beyond the limits of 
school education are concerned —no public provision exists in 
favor of those unable to indulge in what is now the expensive luxury 
of a large library? Where is the young engineer, machinist, archi- 
tect, chemist, engraver, painter, or student in any of the professions 
or of any of the exact sciences, or of any branch of natural history, 
or of moral or intellectual philosophy, to get access to the books 
which are absolutely necessary to enable him to pursue his inquiries 
to any advantage? There are no libraries in Boston which strictly 
speaking are public. The library of the Athenzeum and other similar 
collections are private property. They are administered with all 
practicable liberality ; but are not and cannot be open to the public. 
Nothing is left to young men who cannot afford to buy books but to 
borrow them of individuals; a very precarious and inadequate 
dependence, and one of which but very few can take advantage. 

“For these reasons I cannot but think that a public library, well 
supplied with books in the various departments of art and science, 
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and open at all times for consultation and study to the citizens at 
large, is absolutely needed to make our admirable system of public 
education complete; and to continue in some good degree through 
life that happy equality of intellectual privileges, which now exists in 
our schools, but terminates with them. And I feel confident that with 
such moderate codperation as I have indicated, on the part of the city, 
reliance may be safely placed upon individuals to do the rest. The 
public library would soon become an object of pride to the citizens 
of Boston; and every one would feel it an honor to do something for 
its increase.” 

In June, 1852, a donation of five hundred dollars, to be expended 
in such books as Mr. Everett should select, was made by the late Mr. 
James Brown, whose large and generous sympathies embraced every- 
thing that was useful and good; and in September of the same year 
a donation of one thousand dollars was made, to be expended in the 
purchase of books, by the late Mr. Samuel Appleton, a man not more 
remarkable for the energy and industry with which he accumulated a 
large fortune, than for the benevolence and public spirit with which he 
expended it. 

In the autumn of 1852, a most important event occurred in the 
history of the library, — the munificent donation of Mr. Joshua Bates, 
of London. The high position which this gentleman holds in the mer- 
cantile world of England, the respect universally accorded to his judg- 
ment, experience, and integrity, and the general weight of his charac- 
ter, are well known to his countrymen, and are subjects of just pride 
to every American visiting London. Born in the neighborhood of 
Boston, and receiving his first commercial training here, in the count- 
ing-room of the late William Gray, he has retained through life a 
warm attachment to the place, and a lively interest in its progress and 
fortunes. By his letter of October Ist, 1852, Mr. Bates expresses 
his readiness to give the noble sum of fifty thousand dollars, the in- 
come of which was to be appropriated for the purchase of books for 
the library, on condition that the city furnish a suitable building for 
their accommodation, of a size sufficient to furnish room for from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty persons to sit at reading-tables. This 
most generous offer was acknowledged in due terms by the City Coun- 
cil. In the spring of 1853, the amount thus given by Mr. Bates was 
actually received and invested. 

In the spring of 1853, the liberality of Mr. Bates was imitated by 
Mr. Jonathan Philips, a distinguished citizen of Boston, who gave 
the sum of ten thousand dollars to the library, the income only to be 
expended for the purchase of books. A donation of one hundred dol- 
lars had previously been received from Mr. James Nightingale. 
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The library thus far, though so successfully inaugurated, had 
no local habitation. It had been under the control of a board of 
trustees, chosen in part from the City Council, and in part from the 
citizens at large. In the report of the trustees made in July, 1852, 
they had proposed to the city government to appropriate for the 
accommodation of the books the ground floor of the Adams school- 
house in Mason-street. The proposal was favorably received; the 
premises suggested were granted to the use of the library, and were 
conveniently fitted up for the purposes required. 

The reading-room was opened March 20th, 1854, and on May 2d 
of the same year the circulating department of the library was opened 
to public_use. The city of Boston, in its official capacity, acted with a 
prompt and liberal spirit in making provision for the wants of the 
library. An excellent lot of land was purchased during the year 1853 
on Boylston-street, to be the site of a building; a lot on Somerset- 
street, which had been previously bought, having been resold, as not 
being sufficiently near the centre of population. A special commission 
was formed to procure the plans for a suitable building, and to super- 
intend its erection. After some delay, arising mainly from a doubt 
on the part of some portion of the city government as to the desirable- 
ness of this lot on Boylston-street in comparison with a suggested 
site on the lot of land lying west of the Common, this commission 
advertised for plans for a suitable building, in the summer of 1855. 
Twenty-four plans were sent in, many of which were highly creditable 
to the taste and skill of the designers; and, after a careful examina- 
tion, that presented by Mr. C. K. Kirby was selected. A beginning 
of active operations was promptly made, and om the seventeenth of 
September last, the two hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
day on which the city of Boston originally received its present name, 
the corner-stone of the building was laid by the mayor, Dr. Smith, and 
an eloquent and appropriate address was delivered by Mr. R. C. Win- 
throp, president of the commission for the erection of the building. 
A portion of this address may here be appropriately quoted : — 

“Who shall undertake to measure the importance or calculate the 
value of good reading, as an instrument in advancing the welfare and 

_ promoting the happiness of mankind! Even one good book, read by 
snatches, in the intervals of labor, or in the watches of the night, — 
what unspeakable comfort and aid has it not often imparted to the 
humblest, or, it may be, to the loftiest mind and heart! 

“T speak not of the Bible, — which is an exception to all books, 
and which might almost be a substitute for all ; — a library in itself, 
able alone to carry civilization and culture into every home where it 
is thoroughly and thankfully and thoughtfully read ; — itself the cor- 
ner-stone of all Christian literature forever ! 
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« But, even among books of merely human composition and origin, 
and dealing with merely human and mortal relations and interests, — 
how many have there not been, and are there not still, — for a good 
book never dies, — of a power not only to afford amusement or in- 
struction for an hour or a day, but to mould a whole character and 
marshal a whole life! How many of the mightiest, as well as of the 
humbler, intellects of the world’s history have borne testimony to the 
influence of ‘ the precious life-blood of some master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life!’ 

“Need I recall to you the example of our own Franklin, who 
tells us himself, in his charming little autobiography, that while in- 
dulging his passionate fondness for reading, as a child of twelve 
years old, he found, among the few books which his father could afford 
to own, ‘a work of De Foe’s, entitled an “ Essay on Projects,” from 
which, perhaps (says he), I derived impressions that have since in- 
fluenced some of the principal events of my life?’ Or, need I 
remind you how much of that clear, pure, transparent style, which 
distinguished him above almost all other American writers, or even 
English writers, of his own day or of any day, he attributed to the 
use which he had made of ‘ an odd volume of the Spectator, which fell 
into his hands’ by the merest accident? 

‘«‘Such were the instruments by which the great Bostonian pursued 
that system of self-culture which prepared him for his wonderful 
career as a Philosopher and a Patriot ;— books, odd volumes, some- 
times found by chance on the meagre shelves of the family book-case, 
— sometimes falling into his hands by less natural and accountable 
accidents, — sometimes borrowed from his fellow-apprentices, and read 
by stealth while they were sleeping. ‘How often,’ says he, ‘has it 
happened to me to pass the night in reading by my bedside, when the 
book had been lent, and was to be returned the next morning, lest it 
might be missed or wanted!’ And you all remember the practical 
testimony which he gave to his own sense of the value of reading, by 
setting on foot the very first Social Circulating Library known to the 
annals of the world. 

« But I may not take up more of the time of this occasion in rhap- 
sodies upon reading, or in illustrating or exemplifying the value of 
good books. I have said more than enough already to justify the re- 
mark, that, in establishing this free public library, we are but carry- 
ing forward another stage, and that a great stage, towards its ultimate 
consummation and perfection, that noble system of popular education 
which our fathers founded. It has originated in no mere design to 
furnish a resort for professed scholars, where they may pursue their 
studies, or prosecute their researches, historical or classical, scientific 
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or literary, — important as such an object might be. It is to be 
eminently a library for the people, — for the whole people.” 

On the day of the laying of the corner-stone of the library, a com- 
munication was addressed to Dr. Shurtleff, one of the trustees and a 
member of the building committee, by Mrs. Shepard, a native of Bos- 
ton, enclosing a donation of one thousand dollars, to be expended in 
the immediate purchase of books; and about the same time a letter 
was received from Mr. Bates, expressing his intention of purchasing 
and presenting to the city a considerable number of volumes, in addition 
to his gift of fifty thousand dollars. The City Council expressed their 
sense of Mr. Bates’ renewed liberality by an appropriate resolution, 
in which they requested Mr. Bates to sit for his bust in marble or 
bronze, in order that it might be placed in the library building. 

The lamented death of the late Mr. Abbott Lawrence took place in 
the summer of 1855. In his will, dated January 27, 1855, he be- 
queathed the sum of ten thousand dollars for the use of the library, 
the income to be expended in the purchase of books. 

At this time (April, 1856), there are above twenty-five thousand 
volumes in the library. The circulation is about three hundred and 
fifty per day, and there are over ten thousand accounts opened in the 
books. The rooms appropriated to the library are now four in num- 
ber ; two of which are in the Normal school-house, in Mason-street, 
and two in the Quincy school-house, in Tyler-street; the last, how- 
ever, being very small, and used only as store-rooms. The building 
in Boylston-street is making rapid progress towards completion, and 
will be finished in the course of the summer of 1857. The plan, it is 
believed, includes the most recent improvements in the construction of 
public libraries. It will be completely fire-proof, being almost wholly 
constructed of stone, brick, and iron. A double outside wall will 
secure it from dampness, and it will be thoroughly warmed and venti- 
lated. It will contain convenient rooms for readers, for the consulta- 
tion of books, for the circulating department, and for the main collec- 
tion; comprising accommodation for about two hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes. It will be so arranged as to include under one 
roof a library for consultation, and a library for circulation, so con- 
trived as not to interfere with each other; and the privileges of both 
will be practically extended to every resident of Boston, qualified by 
taste and education to profit by their advantages. 

The library is under the direction of a board of trustees, seven in 
number; one of whom is chosen from the aldermen, one from the 
common council, and five from the citizens at large. It is open every 
day for the delivery of books for home use from three to eight P. M. ; 
and the reading-room is open from nine a. mM. to half past nine P. M. 

No. 5; or von. u. No. 1, 14. 








XVI. MANAGEMENT OF LIBRARIES. 





Edward Edwards, Esq., now priacipal Librarian of the Manchester Free 
Library, and formerly connected with the British Museum in London, has in con- 
templation the publication at an early day of a Library Manual, which promises 
to be of great value to all collectors of books. Mr. Edwards has been engaged 
for years in gathering materials ; and by correspondence and travel, as well as by 
studious research, he has amassed a rare amount of information upon that most 
important department of educaticnal inquiry, the establishment and management 
of public libraries and museums. The interest felt in our country upon this sub- 
ject isso great, that we present in detail a plan of Mr. Edwards’ work. It will 
consist of two octavo valumes, entitled 


Memorrs or Lisrartes; together with a Practical Hand-Book of 
Library Economy. by Edward Edwards. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Part L--HISTORY OF LIBRARIES. 


Chap. I. The Libraries of the Ancients. 

« II. The Monastic Libraries of the Middle Ages. 
. General View of the Origin and Growth of Libraries in Modern Europe. 
. The Imperial Library at Parts. 
. The Royal and Central Library at Municx. 
. The Library of the British Museum, Lonpon. 
. The Imperial Library at St. Pererspure. 
. The Royal Library at CopENHAGEN. 
. The Royal Library at BERLIN. 
. The Imperial Library at Vienna. 
. The Royal Library at DrtspEn. 
. The Public Libraries of Italy. 
. The University and Town Libraries of Germany. 
. The University and Town Libraries of France. 
. The University, Collegiate, and Cathedral Libraries of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 
XVI. The Town and Parochial Libraries of Great Britain and Ireland. 

. The Proprietary and Private Libraries of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“XVIII. The Libraries of the United States of America. 


Part IL—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF LIBRARIES. 


Chap. I. Open | pap ees of books publicly accessible in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and in the other principal countries of Europe. 


* IL Comparative provision of books publicly accessible ay Great Britain and 
Ireland, and in the United States of America. 

“ III. General view of the requirements of the United Kingdom in respect of Li- 
braries freely accessible, and of the means afforded by the Public Libra- 
ries Act (Ewart’s Act, 1855 ») for their supply. 


Part II.L—ECONOMY OF LIBRARIES. 


Book I. Or tHe Formation or LiBraRiEs :-— 
Chap. I. Of the collection of books by taxation, or copy-exaction from authors and 
ublishers. 
n foreign countries. 
ti hte Onited Ki 
Chap. Il. Of the collection of ks by donation. 
i. Of private gifts and bequests. 
ii. A the distribution of works printed at the public charge. 
Chap. III. the collection of books by international exchange. 
Chap. [V. Of the collection of books by purchase. 
§ i. Of the choice of authors, and of editions. 
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S inv eee of circulation in the selection of books for public 





i oft Yo eatin of purchasing books. 

iv. J. the — of books, and the causes which produce great fluctuations in_ 
an eir value 

v. tzmates of the cost of libraries of various kinds. 

vi or the Romie of special collections of pamphlets. 


Book II. Or tHe ConstRUcTION AND FURNISHING OF BUILDINGS FOR THE 
RECEPTION AND USE OF Pus.iic LIBRARIES. 


Chap. I. Notices of some celebrated edifices of this kind—Sansovino’s mene 
St. Mark, at Venice--Michael Angelo’s Laurentian Library, at Flor- 
ence—Vatican Library, at Rome—Brera Library, at Milan—Bodleian 
Library at Oxford—Royal Library, at Paris—St. Genevieve’s Library, 
at Paris—Ducal Library, at Wo fenbuettel—Radcliffe Library, at Ox- 
ford—University Library, at Cambridge—Library of Trinity College, at 
Cambridge—Imperial Library, at St. Petersburgh—Royal Library, at 
Copenhag' so Taped Library, at Munich—British Museum Library 
* IL. Of the deoigns and projects for a great public library, elicited ies recent 
i for the removal of the Imperial Library at Paris. 
the principal structural requirements for the accommodation, extension, 
and efficient service of a public library. 
“IV. Of the arrangements for lighting, warming, ventilating, and fire-proofing a 
public library. 


Book. III. Or tHe ARRANGEMENT AND PRESERVATION oF Books IN Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES: 


Chap. I. Of the local classification of printed books. 
«IL. Of the collation, stamping, and press-marking of books, and the means of 
preserving them, 
III. Of the various methods which have been employed to indicate and com- 
memorate the ownership of books. 
IV. Of the classification and arrangement of MSS., Prints, and Maps. 
V. Of bookbinding :— 

§ i. Historical retrospect— Monastic bindings in ivory, metals, and wood—Carved, 
embossed, chased, and jewelled bindings— Bindings adorned with portraits, 
cameos, medallions, heraldic devices, and other ornaments — Embroidered 
bindings in velvet, silk, and damask— Tambour bindings— Stamped vellum, 
and leather bindings— Morocco bindings—Characteristic styles adopted in 
the libraries of Grolier, of De Thou, of Maioli, of Hollis, ¢c 

ii. Notices of eminent binders, and of their peculiar styles. 
iii. Of the comparative durability of various kinds of binding—and of the bind- 
ing of pamphlets, maps, and charts. 


Book IV. Or CataLocuss or LisRaRIEs :— 


Chap. I. Of Catalogues generally. 
«IL. Of Inventories, or Registers of Accessions. 
“ Ill. Of Shelf or Press Catalogues. 
. iv. & F  snncngyy by se according to the names of autnors : 
§ i. tages of Alphabetical Catalogues — Difficulties 
arising om he large number of anonymous books—and of pseudonymous 
—and from the transformation of authors’ names, by subotitution of bi birth- 
place or epithet, by ney Tt caprice, by fraud, or by change in the or- 
thography of a language, &<c. ks without title-pages, and books with a 
plurality of title- -pages— Books with false titles, and books with unintelligi- 
ble titles—Books ascribed to those who never wrote them, and books dis- 
owned by their authors—Playiarized books—Necessity of bibliographical 
research, in order to the production of a serviceable catalogue on any system. 
Chap. ee .— Continued :— 
ii. Of cataloguing polyon works, and Collections on particular subjects— 
publications 9, Societies end Corporate bodies—laws. ge. _ 
it iii. 3 4 cross references from one form of entry to another. 
iotces of some existing alphabeticul catalogues :—Audi = catalogue of 
the Casanate Library at Rome—Catalogues of the leian Library at 
PO nt the British Museum Library, &c 
+" & Mf indexes of matters to alphabetical catalogues. 
Chap. OF Alphabetical Catalogues, according to the subject-matters (on the plan 
of Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica.) 
“ VI. Of Classed Catalogues :— 
i. Survey of the princi stems which have been sed for the classi 
Y tion of F kamen Monwledoe and of Libraries—System of Conrad a 
(a.D. 1548)—of Trefler (1560)—of La Croiax du Maine (1584)—of 
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Christofle de Savigny (1587)—of the Jesuit Cardoni (1587)—of Arias 
Montanus (1598)—o ‘d Bacon (1605) and his followers—of Naude 
(1627)—of Boui (1670) and his followers—of Garnier (1678)—of 
Leibnitz (17001)—of Prosper Marchand (1708)—of the Abbe Girard— 
of Fontanini (1709)—of Conyers Middleton (1723)—of Le Clerc de 
fontlinot (1760)—of Denis (1778)—of see | oN A ry 1800) 
—of Camus (1800)—of Ameilhon (1800)—of Parent (1801)—of Barbier 
(1806)—of Laire (1807)—of Achard (1807)—of Coste (1807)—of Ole- 
nin (1808)—of Masol (1808)—of Bentham mA Fortia d’ Urban 
(1819)—of Coleridge (1820?)—of Ampere (1825)—of Merlin (1840 ?)— 
of Lord Lindsay (1845)—of M. J. M. Albert (1847)—of Schleiermacher 
(1852.)—Comparative merits of these systems. 
itt indexes to c nay = e 
lil. Notices of some existing sed Catalogues. 
Chap. VII. Of Special Catalogues (of Incunabula—of books on vellum—of select 
collections on particular subjects—of collections of pamphlets, &c.) 
“ VIII. Of writing titles for Catalogues, and preparing them for the press—Of the 
corrections of the press. 
“. [X. Of Catalogues of MSS.,of Prints, and of Maps. 
Book V. Or tHe MANAGEMENT AND Service or Pustic Reapine Rooms, 
AND OF LIBRARIES: 
Chap. I. Of the provision of books of reference—of the regulations of public 


access. 
“ II. Of the service of Reading Rooms—Means of facilitating the quick supply 
of books, and of checking their accurate return and replacement—On 
the utility of preserving a register of all works supplied. 
“ III. Of the regulation of Lending Libraries. 
Book VI. OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION oF a Pusiic LisRary. 
Chap. I. Of the qualifications, duties, and responsibilities of a public librarian. 
“IL. Of division of labor in the conservation and service of a library. 
“ IIL Of the financial management and account-keeping of a library. 


APPENDIX. 


Bibliographical and critical notices of pre-existing works on bibliothecal economy, 
and on the history of Libraries. 


LIBRARIES IN EUROPE. 


The 35th annual report of the New York Mercantile Library, recently printed, 
contains a letter from S. H. Grant, Esq., the excellent librarian of that institution, 
in regard to a tour in Europe, which he made last year, for the special purpose of 
examining the celebrated libraries of different capitals. Mr. Grant was admirably 
fitted to profit by such a journey, and the results of his inquiries can not fail to be 
of service in the important position which he holds in New York. 

We make a few extracts from his letter. 

LIVERPOOL FREE LIBRARY. 


The Reference portion of the Liverpool Free Library is centrally situated, and 
contains 18,000 volumes, as also a Reading Room and a fine collection of maps. 
The two Lending Libraries connected with it, entitled respectively, those of the 
North and South District, are located in parts of the city quite removed from each 
other. They number about 4,000 volumes each, and consist of nearly the same 
works. Persons entitled to draw books must decide which of them they will make 
use of, and a ticket is given for that one only. The Reference Library is open to 
all who desire to consult it; but, in order to draw books from the others, a certi- 
ficate of security is required, signed by two rate-payers. It was very gratifying 
to note the admirable system that prevails in each department, and the little 
liability to error that was manifest. As an evidence of this, I would mention 
that, out of 140,000 volumes circulated to October, 1855, only one had been lost 
to the library, and that was obtained upon a forged certificate. Many interesting 
particulars might be added, of the class of persons who make use of those libra- 
ries, and the character of works drawn by them. Some of these will be found in 
their Annual Reports, which, together with their Catalogues and the various 
blanks used by them, I take the opportunity of laying before you this evening. 
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Undoubtedly, one great source of attraction with these free libraries, is the Muse- 
um of Natural History, of Art, or of Useful Inventions, which is usually attached 
tothem. As an instance of this, I would state that the number of visitors to the 
Salford Museum, during the year ending November, 1855, was 448,220, while 
the number of volumes issued to readers, was 115,457. 


EFFECTS OF GAS UPON BINDINGS, 


In the Portico Library, I noticed some bindings in a very dilapidated condition, 
evidently not the result of mere wear ; and, upon asking if this was the effect of 
having gas in the building, I was told it was. When in the British Museum, a 
few days later, the circumstance was mentioned to Mr. Panizzi, who seemed to 
concur in the cause assigned, and referred to a tour of investigation on this sub- 
ject which he had made sometime previously, in company with Mr. Faraday, 
when they became convinced of such being the effects produced by burning gas 
among collections of books. Since then, however, I have been led to question 
whether this decay is not even more likely to arise from acids or sulphate of zinc 
being eroployed in staining or dressing the leather, than from the products of gas 
combustion, which, being merely carbonic acid gas and water, are comparatively 
innocuous. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES IN LONDON, 


Public or Circulating Libraries, of a character like our own, are almost unknown 
in London. The Russell Institution, and the small collection under the manage- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian Association, though good of their kind, leave 
the great mass of the community without any other resources for the temporary 
use of books than such as are afforded by booksellers, of whom more than eighty 
let out works at rates varying from a penny per volume to a guinea per year. 
Prominent among these is Mudie’s circulating library, located in the vicinity of 
the British Museum, which has advertised no less than three hundred copies of 
one work, and twenty-seven hundred copies of another, (Macaulay’s England, 
vols. 3 and 4)! The proprietor is enabled to do this by getting special discounts 
on his purchases, and by selling surplus copies as soon as the circulation slackens, 
which often takes place very soon, and before the work has received any injury. 
The very fact that a new work, however expensive, can be readily procured here, 
invites subscribers not from the metropolis alone, but from all parts of England. 
A Free Library has been recently established in the suburb of Marylebone ; but, 
when one was proposed for London last fall, it was voted against very decidedly 
by the working-men, who are unwilling to have any additions made to their 
“ rates,’ even for such an object. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE 8ST. GENEVIEVE, IN PARIS. 


This is emphatically a free library, and every reasonable facility seems to be 
afforded for rendering it available to students and readers. Conveniently arranged, 
well lighted by day, and having gas fixtures for evening hours, with a sufficient 
staff of sub-librarians to meet the wants of readers, it is thrown open to every 
one who can make use of it, and seemed to leave nothing to be desired but ample 
funds to procure whatever works might there be sought. One of the few restric- 
tions imposed is, that novels shall not be read in the building ; for, as it is located 
in the “ Quartier Latin,” and is comfortably warmed and lighted, it was found that 
students would spend their long winter evenings reading such literature. 


ROYAL LIBRARY, IN BERLIN. 


The Royal Library at Berlin gave me more satisfactory information concerning 
the manner of conducting large institutions of this kind, than I had elsewhere 
obtained. And for this I feel indebted especially to the extreme courtesy of its 
superintendent, the learned historian and bibliographer, Dr. Pertz. The Cata- 
logues, which are both alphabetical and analytical, are arranged with a minuteness 
which enabled me to ascertain, in a few moments, whether some American Edu- 
cational Reports that I had with me were already in their collection. The general 
arrangement of the collection came under review ; and as much time as could be 
given was devoted to looking into divisions, in which this library is especially rich. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN EUROPE. 


TABLE V.—PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE PRINCIPAL STATES, CAPITALS, AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE. 





zg No. of 

' No. of Vols.) Vols. of | PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES 
SE ‘Seka Manu- OF EUROPE. 

3 . script. 


Total No. 





1,771,493} 62,149] Paris, National Library .. 
4,510,295/119,119] Munich, Royal Library 
2,040,450} 15,417] Petersburg, Imperial Lib... 
852,090} 21,604] London, Brit. Museum Lib. 
2,408,000} 41,103 | Copenhagen, Royal Library. 
25,700} — _ | Berlin, Royal Library .... 
300} 3,170 Vienna, Imperial Library. ‘ 
1,268,500} 30,156] Dresden, Royal Library .. 
509,100} 20,728} Madrid, National Library. . 
36,000) Wolfenbuttel, Ducal Lib... 
223,000) Stutgard, al Library .. 
52,000 Paris, pode ews: pe 
647,000) Milan, Brera . 
Paris, St. Genevidve . ne 
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Brussels, Royal.......... 
Rome, Casanate 
Hague, Royal 
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Rome, Vatican 
Parma, Ducal ..........| 100,000 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 
Gottingen, University Lib. .| 360,000 
Breslau, University Library| 250,000 
Oxford, Bodleian Library..| 220,000 
Tubingen, University Lib. .| 200,000 
_. | Munich, University Library} 200,000 
33,495 | Heidelberg, University Lib.| 200,000 

__ | Cambridge, Public Library.| 166,724 
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J Prague, University Library| 130,000 
~ | Vienna, University Library} 115,000 
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The above table is taken from Burritt’s Year Book of the Nations, and is in- 
serted in this place to arrest the attention of legislators and men of wealth to the 
amazing deficienc’es of our cities and colleges in the facilities for the profound in- 
vestigation of any subject of human learning which a great library affords. 





HINTS ON READING. 


“I no sooner come into the Library, but I bolt the door to me, excluding 
Lust, Ambition, Avarice, and all such vices, whose nurse is Idleness, the 
mother of Ignorance and Melancholy. In the very lap of eternity, among so 
many divine souls, I take my seat with so lofty a spirit, and sweet content, 
that I pity aJl that know not this ha, piness.” 

[Hx1nstvs, of Leyden, in D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature.] 


“ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
aor find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider.” 
[Bacon’s Essays—On Studies. Harpers’ ed. p. 179.] 


1. Derinirion oF Reapina. 


Reading, in its true sense and use, is study—sometimes a laborious, some- 
times an entertaining perusal of books—but always the study of books.— 
“ Reading,” says Dr. Watts, “is that means or method of knowledge, whereby 
we acquaint ourselves with what other men have published to the world, in 
their writings.” — Watts on the Improvement of the Mind, p. 38. 


2. Opsects or READING. 


“ The question recurs, What is the proper object of Reading ? what the end 
to be kept in view, in the choice and perusal of books ? One great end, 
doubtless, is Knowledge One object of reading, then, is to acquire knowl- 
edge. But we must bear in mind that knowledge, in itself, is not so much an 
end as a means, and that we are always to keep in view its ulterior uses and 
applications Knowledge brings with it duties which are not to be neg- 
lected. It is a talent or trust ; and to enable us to employ it aright, we should 
understand well the end for which God has given us capacities for acquiring 
it. On no subject are men more likely to err ; and how grievous the error is, 
and in what ways it manifests itself. let Lord Bacon teach. ‘ But the greatest 
error,’ says that great writer, ‘of all the rest, is the mistaking or misplacing 
of the last or farthest end of knowledge ; for men have entered into a desire 
of learning and knowledge, sometimes upon, &c seldom sincerely to 
give a true account of their gift of reason to the benefit and use of men, as if 
there were sought in knowledge a couch. &c., &c., and not @ rich store-house 
Sor the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate. Such, then, is the 
use of knowledge. It constitutes a rich store-house, whence we should draw 
materials for glorifying God, and improving man’s estate. In other words 
knowledge is to be employed by us in doing good. ..... This remark leads 
us to notice another of the benefits to be derived from books, when judiciously 
selected and properly read. This is the improvement of our intellectua] pow- 
ers and moral sentiments. So, again, in regard to taste What is 
true of intellect and taste, is not less true of our moral sentiments. ........ 
(Recapitokasies. ) Why should we read? Partly to procure immediate grati- 
ication, but principally,—1st, to acquire knowledge, both for its own sake, and 
for its uses: 2ndly, to improve the intellectual powers: 3dly, to refine taste: 
and 4thly, to strengthen the moral and religious sentiments. » an 
Alonzo Potter, D. D. Advantages of Science, Harpers’ Ed., pp. 14, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 31. OS 
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“Tn all our studies and pursuits of knowledge, let us remember that virtue 
and vice, sin and holiness, and the conformation of our hearts and lives to the 
duties of true religion and moralit , are things of far more consequence than 
all the furniture of our understandings, and the richest treasures of mere spec- 
ulative knowledge. ”— Watts on the Mind, p. 69. 


3. GeneRAL ApvanTaGEs oF REapING. 


*® «These arts of reading and writing are of infinite advantage ; for by them 
we are made partakers of the sentiments, observations, reasonings and im- 
provements of all the learned world, in the most remote nations, and in for- 
mer ages, almost from the beginning of mankind. ..... The advantages (of 
reading) are such as these: 1. By reading, we acquaint ourselves, in a very 
extensive manner, with the affairs, actions, and thoughts of the living and the 
dead, in the most remote nations, and in most distant ages ; and that with as 
much ease, as though they lived in our own age and nation. By reading we 
may learn something from all parts of mankind. ...... 2. By reading, we 
learn not only the actions and the sentiments of distant nations and ages, but 
we transfer to ourselves the knowledge and improvements of the most learned 
men, the wisest and the best of mankind, when or wheresoever they lived. 
For though many books have been written by weak and injudicious persons, 
yet the most of those books, which have obtained great reputation in the world, 
are the products of great and wise men in their several ages and nations. .. . 
3. When we read good authors, we learn the best sentiments, even of those 
wise and learned men. For they studied hard, and committed to writing 
their maturest thoughts, and the result of their long study and experience. . . 
4. It is another advantage of reading that we may review what we read, we 
may consult the page again and again, and meditate on it, at successive sea- 
sons, in our serenest and retired hours, having the book always at hand.”— 
Watts, pp. 38, 41, 42. 

“Written records constitute the only authentic memorials of the past ; and, 
since those records have been multiplied by printing, and spread over the 
world, they are truly imperishable. Nor only so; they are now the property 
of the whole race. ..... Now almost all minds experience their enlightening 
and quickening influence. There is hardly an individual whose knowledge is 
not enlarged by the use of books ; while, at the same time, multitudes are in- 
cited by them to add, by their own labors and discoveries, to the great sum 
of human attainments. Another advantage of the knowledge gained from 
books is, that it is much of it arranged and systematized. Thus we 
are enabled to see the dependence and connection of different truths ; and, 
what is more important, we learn to study principles and laws, instead of losing 
ourselves amid a multitude of incongruous facts. .... How important, then, 
that every one, who would cultivate in his own mind the true spirit of inves- 
tigation, or who would acquire that power which results from knowledge, how 
important that he should become familiar with such books as illustrate the na- 
ture, and imbody the fruits of this system of inquiry. ”—-Potter ; Advantages 
of Science, pp. 16, 17. 


4 Importance or Reapine, To THE Business Man, THE MECHANIC AND 
THE MANUFACTURER. 


“ Let me invite your attention to the consideration of the probable beneficial 
effect of the diffusion of scientific knowledge, among those practically and 
habitually employed in the mechanic and manufacturing arts, and it is likely 
to operate upon the improvement and advancement of the arts and sciences 
themselves —— there is no better definition of science, than that 

y 


it is knowledge acquired by the thoughts and the experience of many, and so 
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methodically arranged, as to be comprehended by any one. .... The theory 
of science, then, is the exposition of known facts, arranged in classes, and ex- 
ressed in words. ..... he advantages of experience and observation on a 
arge scale, are by no means peculiar to mechanical ingenuity. ....... It is 
peculiarly true with regard to the chemistry of the arts. ..... In fact, the 
very foundation of modern chemistry, or, at least, of that branch of it term- 
ed pneumatic chemistry, was laid in a brewery. There had been no lack 
ingenuity, no sparing of labor or expense, no flagging of zeal or curiosity 
among the old chemists. But the larger and more striking field of observa- 
tion and combination afforded to Dr. Priestley, by the vats and gases of his 
neighbor, the brewer, opened a new world to inquiry. From the thick va- 
pors of the brew-house, like one of the gigantic genii of oriental romance, 
arose that mighty science which has given to enlightened art a more than 
magical sway. . . . It is wonderful how the elements of the most precious know- 
ledge are arene around us; how to the curious and instructed observer every 
thing is full and rich with the means of benefiting the human race. The 
slightest accession to our knowledge of nature, or our command over it, is sure, 
ultimately, to connect itself with some other truth, or to unfold its own powers 
or relations, and thus to lead on to some practical benefit, which the boldest 
conjecture could never have anticipated. The ignorant and the idle, suffer all 
such opportunities to pass by them as the vagrant breeze. But such will 
surely not be the case with industrious men, prepared by general science to 
turn those occasions to the best account. ..... I argue from experience. .. 
Take, for instance, the history of one of the most recent and precious gifts 
which chemistry has made to medicine. A few years ago, a soap manufac- 
turer of Paris, M. Courtois, remarked that the residuum of his lye, when ex- 
hausted of the alkali, produced a corrosion of his copper boilers, which struck 
him as deserving special inquiry. ‘He put it” says Mr. Herschel, ‘into the 
nands of a scientific chemist for analysis, and the result was, the discovery o. 
one of the most singular and important chemical elements, iodine. , 
Curiosity was excited ; the origin of the new substance was traced to the sea- 
plants, from whose ashes the principal ingredient of soap is obtained, and ulti- 
mately to the sea-water itself. It was thence hunted through nature, discov- 
ered in salt mines and springs, and pursued into all bodies which have a ma- 
rine origin; among the rest into sponge. A medical practitioner, (Dr. Coin- 
det, a Swiss physician, ) then called to mind a reputed remedy for the cure of 
one of the most grievous and unsightly disorders to which the human species 
is subject—the goitre and which was said to have been originally cured 
by the ashes of burned sponge. Led by this indication, he tried the effect of 
iodine on that complaint, and the result established the extraordinary fact, that 
this substance, taken as a medicine, acts with the utmost promptitude and en- 
ergy on goitre, dissipating the largest and most inveterate in a short time, and 
acting (of course with occasional failures, like all other medicines,) as a spe- 
cific or natural antagonist against that odious deformity.’ Now consider what 
a map of human misery, for a long series of generations to come, has been 
relieved or removed by this discovery, arising from the single circumstance 
of a Parisian soap manufacturer being an observing man, who understood 
the uses and nature of chemical analysis. ...... Let us cross the channel to 
Great Britain, for some farther examples The Telescope, in its earli- 
est stages of invention had received all the improvement that could then be 
furnished by the genius of the great Galileo, the father of modern science, and 
by the superhuman philosophical sagacity of Sir Isaac Newton, as well as of 
their disciples and followers, the most learned and ingenious men of Europe, 
such as the English Hooke, the Dutch Huygens, and the German Euler.— 
The product of these labors was admirable proof of the power of human in- 
vention ; yet it was accompanied with imperfections, especially in the refract- 
ing telescope, that seemed insuperable The removal of this defect 
was reserved for John Dollond, originally a silk weaver, and afterward an op- 
tician and instrument-maker, of London. Half a century after Newton’s exper- 
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mnents, Dollond conceived the idea, that the refractive powers of different 
kinds of glass might be made to correct each other. In this he completely 
succeeded. Had he not been familiar with the science of Newton, Dollona 
would never have attempted this discovery; had he not also been a prac 

tical mechanic, it is hardly probable that he would have succeeded. Tht 

incidental mention of the ultimate advantages derived by the art of naviga 

tion from the labors of Dollond, suggests to my mind another illustration, 

and recalls the name of John Smeaton. He was by regular trade, a philosoph- 

ical instrument-maker, but his active mind had taken a broad range of ratioual 
curiosity and employment, embracing almost every thing in science or art, 
that could throw light on mechanical contrivance. His inventions of this sort 
were very numerous and ingenious, but his solid fame rests chiefly upon the 
erection of the Eddystone lighthouse. ....... There are few narratives of 
more intense interest or varied instruction than his own account of this great 
work The names and lives of our own distinguished benefactors of 
mankind—Franklin, and Rittenhouse, and Whitney, and Fulton, and Perkins 
—press upon my memory. The history of Printing offers another tempt- 
ing field of collateral illustration I might tell of the Italian Aldus and 
his sons, of Henry Stephens, of Paris, and his learned family, of the Dutch 
Elgivirs, the English Bouyer, the Scotch Foulis and Duncan, and surely could 
not forget the noblest name of them all, our own Franklin I must also 
reluctantly refrain from detailing the studies, inventions and improvements of 
the potter, Josiah Wedgewood. ......... But from among the names which 
thus crowd upon me, let me adduce one more bright example lt was 
about this season of the year, just seventy years ago, that the instrument-maker 
employed by the University of Glasgow, received from the professor of natu- 
ral philosophy in that ancient seminary of learning, a broken model of the 
steam-engine, as then used, to be put in order for his lectures. ...... An or- 
dinary workman, after admiring the ingenuity of this imperfect machine, would 
have made the necessary repairs, sent it back to the lecture-room, and the 
world would have gone on as usual. But it had fallen into the hands of James 
Watt, a young mechanic, of singular and various inventive sagacity, and of 
most patient and persevering ingenuity, who, in addition to much mascellane- 
ous information, and some mathematical acquirement, had been led by a liberal 
curiosity to master all that was then known of chemistry, and theoretical 
natural philosophy in its broadest sense Look around for yourselves 
—on our rivers and lakes—on the manufactures of Europe and America, piled 
up in our shops—on the railroads which traverse, or are just about to traverse, 
our continent—on the wealth, the power, the rapid interchange of commerce 
and intelligence produced by the modern steam-engine, and then let me re- 
mind you, that all this is the fruit of the solitary labors and studies of a Glas- 
gow work-shop ; directed by an active, vigorous, daring, but most patient and 
persevering mind, which knew how to use well the knowledge that other wise or 
ingenious men had previously reasoned out or discovered I have not 
yet touched upon the influence of knowledge, upon the operative and producing 
classes themselves, in improving the character, raising the thoughts, awaken- 
ing sleeping talent, and thus qualifying this great onl valuable body, for the 
able, just, right, wise and honorable discharge of all the duties of men, of cit- 
izens, of freemen, of patriots. This is alone, and in itself, a theme full of interest 
—full of excitement. .. Such were Saratoga’s victors, such the brave men whose 
blood earned our liberties. Foremost among them was the blacksmith ot 
Rhode Island, Nathaniel Greene; he whom Hamilton, while he honored 
Washington as ‘the first man of the country,’ did not hesitate to style ‘the 
first wer of the Revolution There also was the book-binder, Knox, 
and from among the mechanics of New York, came forth our Willet, ‘the 
bravest of the brave.’ ..... Abroad, our interests were watched over, and our 
national dignity represented, by the printer, Franklin. Foremost in 
our councils at home, and enrolled among the immortal names of the commit- 
tee of five, who prepared and reported the Declaration of Independence, was 
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the shoemaker, Roger Sherman, a man self-educated and self-raised. ..... . 
Here were other names like these which I cannot now pause to recapitulate. 
Still I cannot forbear from paying a passing tribute to the memory 
of a townsman and a friend the courage, seamanship, and ability of 
Commodore Chauncey, would have been exerted in vain, rae they not been 
seconded by the skill, the enterprise, the science, the power of combination, 
and the ready and inexhaustible resources of his ship-builder, Henry Eckford. 
The ardor for improvement, the thirst for knowledge, manifested by 
the mechanics of this and others of our cities, are gratifying indeed. ..... oe 
But they derive a tenfold interest and value from the greater results whic 
they foretell, and the more glorious future they appear to usher in.” Gulian 
C. Verplanck’s Discourse before the Mechanics’ Institute of New York, Nov. 


27, 1833—passim. 
~ ° 


5. Cuoice or Books. 


“ The world is full of books ; but there are multitudes which are so ill-writ- 
ten, that they were never worthy any man’s reading; and there are thousands 
more which may be good in their kind, but are worth nothing, when the month, 
or _— or occasion is past, for which they were written. Others may be val- 
uable in themselves for some special purpose, or in some peculiar science, but 
are not fit to be perused by any but those who are engaged in that particular 
science or business It is of vast advantage or improvement of knowl- 
edge and saving time, for a young man to have the most proper books for his 
reading recommended by a judicious friend There is yet another sort 
of books, (in addition to books of science and complete treatises on subjects, 
which are first recommended,) of which it is proper I should say something 
while I am treating on this subject ; and these are history, poesy, travels, books 
of diversion or amusement ; among which we may reckon also, little common 
pamphlets, newspapers, or such like. For many of these, I confess, once read- 
ing may be sufficient, where there is a tolerably good memory....... Still let 
it be remembered, that where the historical narrative is of considerable mo- 
ment, where the poesy, oratory, &c., shine with some degrees of perfection and 
glory, a single reading is neither sufficient to satisfy a mind, that has a true 
taste for this sort of writing ; nor can we make the fullest and best improve- 
ment of them, without proper reviews, and that in our retirement as well as 
in company. Among these writings of the latter kind, we may justly 
reckon short miscellaneous essays on all manner of subjects ; such as the Oc- 
casional Papers, the Tattlers, the Spectators, and some other books, that have 
been compiled out of the weekly or daily products of the press. ..... Among 
other books, which are proper and requisite, in order to improve our knowledge 
in general, or our acquaintance with any particular science, it is necessary that 
we should be furnished with vocabularies and dictionaries o several sorts, 
namely, of common words, idioms, and phrases, in order to explain their sense ; 
of technical words, or the terms of art, to show their use in arts and sciences ; 
of names of men, countries, towns, rivers, §-c., which are called historical and 
geographical dictionaries, &c. These are to be consulted and used upon every 

i If such books are not at hand, you must supply the want 
of them. as well as you can, by consulting such as can inform you.” Watts 
on the Mind, pp. 59, 69, 71, 72. 

“ A wise and good man was accustomed, in his devotion, to thank God for 
books. He did well; good books, rightly used, are among our greatest bless- 
ings....... Books introduce us to the noblest minds of our race, and permit 
us to commune intimately with them, even at those privileged hours, when 
they obtain their brightest visions of truth, and pour forth their loftiest or most 
touching eloquence. It must be remembered, however, that. all books are not 
good books, and that even good books may be so read, as to fail of their appro- 
priate ends. Milton has said, that ‘a wise man can sooner gather gold out of 
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the drossiest volume, than a fool, wisdom out of Scripture.’ It is certain that 
the effect of reading depends nearly as much on the disposition and taste of 
the reader, as on the character of the writer. Hence the great importance of 
considering not only what we read, but also in what way, and for what ends. 
A love of books can be acquired only by those who find pleasure in 

using them ; and hence, whoever would cultivate in himself or others this most 
desirable taste, should select, especially at first, such works as can be read with 
sustained and quickened attention. But let it not be forgotten, that such books, 
if read only to amuse and entertain, must, if good, fail of much of their effect, 
while, if bad, their influence will be lorable. By degrading them 
into instruments of momentary pleasure, we shall lose sight of their true worth, 
and learn to confound them with that herd of books, usually known as ‘light 
reading ;’ books which seem to have been written in order to be once read, 
and then forever forgotten. Soon, too, we shall disrelish all books thaff contain 
any serious matter, and be content only with those of the most frivolous and 
exciting kind. These last will claim every hour that can be allotted to read- 
ing ; and happy shall we be, if they do not steal hours that ought to have been 
given to study To this danger we are peculiarly exposed in our own 
day We should choose books that will exercise the faculty of close 
and continuous attention, and as we advance, we should subject it to the ne- 
cessity of more strenuous and protracted effort. They should be books, too, 
which require us to think ; which sometimes incline us to close our volume, 
that we may review the arguments and statements of the writer, and test 
them by the rules of sound reasoning; books, which call us to analyze what is 
complicated, to arrest what is fugitive, and trace out what is subtle ; which 
suggest new subjects for reflection and inquiry, and gradually lead us to ap- 
preciate and enjoy the pleasure that results from the mere exercise of our in- 
tellectual powers So, again, in regard to taste. All men have been 
endowed, though in different degrees, with a relish for what is beautiful or per- 
fect of its kind Hence, books, as well as companions, should be select- 
ed with reference to the cultivation, not only of the ay gs but also of the 
taste. And in this respect we are exposed tomuchdanger. Not a few of the 
works of our day (especially those of a fictitious and periodical character— 
works, too, which command enthusiastic applause,) are directly calculated to 
encourage a false taste in literature, as well as a vicious tone in manners and 
morals. What is true of intellect and taste is not less true of our moral 
I And, as our moral judgments, moreover, are insensibly 
but powerfully affected by companions, so are they by books—companions, 
inst whom we are apt to be least on our guard, whose instructions we are 


disposed to receive with a too implicit faith, and whose society we enjoy at 
those seasons of relaxation, when the heart is most open to influence. It is 
nearly an axiom, that people will not be better than the books they read 

It is important that all books be proscribed, which inculcate indifference to 
moral distinctions ; which tend, however indirectly, or insidiously, to excite our 
evil passions ; which exhibit the guilty and profligate as objects of sympathy 
and admiration ; or which serve to lessen, in the least, our reverence for nin. 


ciple, or our hatred of a mean and time-serving policy In thus explain- 
ing the objects which ought to be kept in view in reading, I have, in effect, 
furnished rules for judging of books, of their character and value. If one great 
end of reading be to enlarge our knowledge, then we should, for the most part, 
read no books which do not furnish useful information. I say, for the most part, 
because we sometimes read rather to improve taste, quicken and cultivate im- 
agination, or discipline reason, rather than to-gain knowledge. Hence another 
rule, by which we may try a book, is the effect it has upon the understanding. 
Does it require thought, and excite to reflection ? Does it deal in sound rea- 
soning only, avoiding all specious fallacies, and making no appeals to mere 
prejudice or passion? Does it cultivate in our minds a disinterested love of 
truth? + If, on the other hand, it be a work of imagination or taste, it 
should be tried by its influence on the sensitive part of our nature. If it pre- 
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sent us with images of beauty and simplicity, enable us to view the works of 
nature and art, with a keener and more discriminating relish, inspire us with 
a love for the perfect, and, above all, if it strengthen and animate our noble 
sentiments of virtue, it merits frequent and careful perusal. But, if otherwise, 
&c., [ need not add, that it is a book to be reprobated.and avoided 
WuatT SHOULD WE READ? Only good books; which Milton describes as ‘the 
precious life-blood of master-spirits, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life.’ To know whether a book be good, consider, 1st, whether it 
adds to our sum of knowledge : 2ndly, whether it induces thought, and exer- 
cises reason : 3dly, whether it improves taste : and 4thly, whether it strength- 
ens conscience.’ —Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, pp. 9—12, 22—27, 31. 
“Read always the best and most recent book on the subject which you wish 
to investigate. ‘You are to remember,’ says Pliny the younger, ‘ that the most 
approved authors of each sort are to be carefully chosen, for, as it has been 
well observed, though we should read much, we should not read many au- 
thors.’”—Dr. Potter: Handbook for Readers, p. 18. 


6. Sysrematic Reapine ; or Reavine in Courses, or sy SuBsects. 


“Some prejudice, against what are called courses of study, has been justly 
provoked by the great number and variety of those which have been proposed 
from time to time At the outset, almost any course of reading is bet- 
ter than the desultory and irregular habits which prevail so extensively. When 
once the student has acquired a taste for good books, and some just ideas of 
the object and uses of reading, he may be safely left to glean for himself, from 
the counsels of others, such hints and directions as are best adapted to his 

Do not become so far enslaved by any system or course of 
study, as to think it may not be altered, when alteration would contribute to 
the healthy and improving action of the mind Beware, on the other 


hand, of frequent changes in your plan of study. This is the besetting sin of 
young persons. ‘No, take your course wisely, but a says Wirt, ‘and hav- 


ing taken it, hold upon it with heroic resolution, and the Alps and Pyrenees 
will sink before you. The whole empire of learning will be at your feet, while 
those who set out with you, but stopped to change their plans, are yet employ- 
ed in the very profitable business of changing their plans. Let your motto be, 
Perseverando vinces, (by perseverance thou shalt conquer.) Practice upon it, 
and you willbe convinced of its value, by the distinguished eminence to which 
it will conduct you.’..... Study subjects, rather than books; therefore, com- 
re different authors on the same subjects ; the statements of authors, with 
information collected from other sources ; and the conclusions drawn by a wri- 
ter with the rules of sound logic. ‘Learning,’ says Feltham, ‘falls far short 
of wisdom; nay, so far that you scarcely find a greater fool than is sometimes 
a mere scholar.’...... ,- ‘I take care,’ says one of the profoundest and most 
versatile scholars in England, as quoted by Mr. Warren, in his Law Studies, 
‘always to ascertain the value of what | look at, and if satisfied on that score, 
I most carefully stow it away. I pay, besides, frequent visits to my ‘magazine, 
and keep an inventory of at least every thing important, which I frequently 
compare with my stores. It is, however, the systematic disposition and ar- 
rangement I adopt, which lightens the labors of memory. I was by no means 
remarkable for memory, when young; on the contrary, I was considered rath- 
er defective on that score.’ Dare to be ignorant of many things. ‘In 
a celebrated satire, (the Pursuits of Literature) much read in my youth,’ says 
Dr. Quincy, ‘and which I myself read about twenty-five years ago, I remem- 
ber one counsel there addressed to young men, but, in fact, of universal ap- 
plication. I call upon them, said the author, to dare to be ignorant of man 
things; a wise counsel and justly expressed A good scheme of si 
will soon show itself to be such by this one test, that it will exclude as powerfully 
as it will appropriate ; it will be a system of repulsion no less than of attrae- 
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tion; once thoroughly possessed and occupied by the deep and genial pleas- 
ures of one truly intellectual pursuit, you will be easy and indifferent to all 
others that had ae teased you with transient excitement.”— Dr. Potter: 
Handbook for Readers, pp. 15—18, 20, 21. 

“In learning any new thing, there should be as little as possible first proposed 
to the mind at once. That being understood, and fully mastered, proceed 
to the nert adjoining part, yet unknown. This is a slow, but safe and sure 
way to arrive at knowledge. The mind will be able, in this manner, to cope 
with great difficulties, and prevail over them, with amazing and happy suc- 

Engage not the mind in the intense pursuit of too many things 
at once ; especially, such as have no relation to one another. This will be 
ready to distract the understanding, and hinder it from attaining perfection in 
any one subject of study n the pursuit of every valuable subject of 
knowledge, —— the end always in your eye, and be not diverted from it by 
every petty trifie you meet with in the way Be not satisfied with a 
mere knowledge of the best authors, that treat of any subject, instead of ac- 

uainting yourselves thoroughly with the subject itself.”—Dr. Watis on the 

ind, pp. 131—133, 72. 


7. READING CONJOINED WITH THINKING. 


“Deal freely with every author you read ; and yield up your assent only to 
evidence and just reasoning on the subject. . . . . In the compositions of men, 
remember, you are a man as well as they ; and it is not their reason, but your 
own, that is given to guide you, when you arrive at years of discretion. . 
Enter into the sense and argument of the authors you read; examine all their 


proofs, and then judge of the truth or falsehood of their opinion. .. You will ac- 
quire by degrees a habit of judging justly, and of reasoning well, in imitation of 


the good writer, whose works you peruse. . .. Never apply yourself to read any 
human author, with a determination beforehand either for or against him ; nor 
with a settled resolution to believe or disbelieve, to confirm or to oppose whatso- 
ever he cays; but always read with design to lay your mind open to truth, and to 
embrace it, as well as to reject every falsehood, though it appears under ever 
so fair a disguise ever let an unknown word pass in your reading, 
without seeking for its meaning. . . . And, indeed, how many volumes soever 
of learning a man possesses, he is still deplorably poor in his understanding, 
till he has made these several parts of learning his own ty by reasoning, 
by judging for himself, and remembering what he has ol . Watts ont 

ind, pp. 61, 62, 66, 67, 72, 73. 

“ Says Locke, ‘Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of knowl- 
edge ; it is thinking that makes what we read ours.’ . . . Says Dugald Stew- 
art, ‘nothing, in truth, has such a tendency to weaken, not only the powers of 
invention, but the intellectual powers in general, as a habit of extensive and 
various reading without reflection.’ . . . Accustom yourself to refer whatever 
you read to the general head to which it belongs, and trace it, if a fact, to 
the principle it involves or illustrates ; if a principle, to the facts which it 
produces or explains.”—Dr. Potter : Handbook for Readers, pp. 16, 17, 19. 

“ Reading, to be useful, should be combined with reflection. Books can af- 
ford but little improvement to those who do not think as well as read 
Thus we see the great necessity of reading with deliberation; and may I not 
add, that in this respect, daboring le, and those whose pursuits give to 
them almost constant engagement, have advantages which they are not apt to 
appreciate. By reading at intervals, some portion of a good book, and then 
carrying the matter with them to their — of business, as a subject for 
thought and conversation, they will soon discover that the subject grows upon 
them in interest, that their views insensibly become clearer and more enlar 
and that useful reflections, not suggested by the author, rise before their 
minds. And thus it is, that men of active pursuits are more apt, as all expe 
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rience testifies, to accumulate useful knowledge, than those whose lives are passed 
in leisure and in the midst o ks Let me advise, then, that books 
be read deliberately. The old maxim, that ‘if a thing be worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well,’ is peculiarly applicable to reading. A book run over 
hastily, is rarely understood ; if not understood, it is not remembered ; and if 
not remembered, the time spent in reading it is lost. . . . By deep and diligent 
meditation, we (should) acquire something which may truly be called our own; 
for, as Milton says :—who re 


$ —"y~4 and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep versed in books, but shallow in himself.’ ” 


Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, pp. 17, 18, 27, 30. 


8. SoctaL or Crass Reapinea. 


‘If three or four persons agree to read the same book, and each brings his 
own remarks upon it, at some set hours appointed for conversation, and the 
communicate, mutually, their sentiments on the subjects, and debate about it 
in a friendly manner, the practice will render the reading of any author more 
abundantly beneficial to every one of them If several persons engaged 
in the same study, take into their hands distinct treatises on one subject, and 
appoint a season of communication once a week, they may inform each other 
in a brief manner, concerning the sense, sentiments and method of those several 
authors, and thereby promote each other’s improvement, &c..... Talking 
over the things which you have read to your companions, on the first proper 
opportunity, is a most useful manner of review or repetition, in order to fix them 
upon the mind. Teach them to your younger friends, in order to establish your 
own knowledge, while you communicate it to them.”—Dr. Watts on the 
Mind, pp. 60, 61, 178. 

“ «Company and conversation,’ says Feltham, ‘are the best instructors for a 
noble nature.’ ‘Anengagement and combating of wits.’ says Erasmus, ‘ does, 
in an extraordinary manner, both show the strength of geniuses, rouses them 
and augments them. If you are in doubt of any thing, do not be ashamed to 
ask, or, if you have committed an error, be corrected.” —Dr. Potter: Hand- 
book for Readers, p. 19. 

“ Some books should be read in company with others, especially with our 
family. We never relish a good book so highly as when we read it with @ 
friend of congenial tastes And in this plan of social reading, what 
friends so proper as those of our household! What employment more appro- 
priate for the domestic circle, than one which causes the minds of all to move 
in unison, thus strengthening the ties of mutual affection, and causing us to 
associate with home, the remembrance of our intellectual pleasures! ... « It 
will not be easy to preserve the good old practice of collecting our families 
around the cheerful fire, and teaching them to relish early the home-bred de- 
lights of affection, and of a commom intercourse with those best and most im- 
proving visiters, good books.” Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, pp. 27, 29. 


9. Re-READING or REvIEWING. 


“ A frequent review and careful repetition of the things we would learn, and 
an abridgment of them in a narrow compass, has a great influence to fix them 
in the memory Repetition is so very useful a practice, that Winemon, 
even from his youth to his old age, never read a book without making some 
small points, dashes, or hooks in the margin, to mark what parts of the dis- 
course were proper for review ; and when he came_-te the end of a section or 
chapter, he always shut his book, and _ all the sentiments or expres- 
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sions he had marked, so that he could give a tolerable analysis and abstract 
of every treatise he had read, just after he had finished it. Hence he became 
so well furnished with a rich variety of knowledge.”—Dr. Watts on the Mind, 


177. 
Pic Strive, by reviews, to keep your knowledge always at command. 
* What booteth,’ says an old writer, ‘to read much, which isa weariness to the 
flesh ; to meditate often, which is a burden to the mind ; to learn daily, with 
increase of knowledge, when he is to seek for what he hath learned, and per- 
haps then, especially, when he hath most need thereof? Without this, (re- 
viewing) our studies are but lost labor.’”—Dr. Potter : Handbook for Readers, 


“TI would recommend, that when we become acquainted with a truly good 
book, we read it often. Cecil tells us that he had a ‘shelf for tried books ; 
books, which he could never open without being incited to reflection, and en- 
riched by some new hintor principle. It should be so with all of us. A few 
books properly selected and fuithfully read, would suffice to yield us more, both 
of pleasure and profit, than any number, however great, taken at random, and 
read, as they usually are, in a hurried and unreflecting manner. A book, more- 
over, which deserves the praise of being good, has cost its author efforts which 
cannot — at a single reading."—Dr. Potter: Advantages of Sci- 
ence, p. 29. 


10. READING CONNECTED wiTH WRITING. 


“For want of retiring and writing, many a learned man has lost several use- 
ful meditations of his own, and wor never recall them. . . . If a book has no 
index nor good table of contents, it is very useful to make one as you are read- 
ing it. . . . It is sufficient in your index, to take notice | of those parts of 
the book which are new to you, or which you think well written, and well 
worthy of your remembrance or review. Shall I be so free as to assure m 
younger friends, from my own experience, that these methods of reading will 
cost some pains in the first years of your study, and especially in the first au- 
thors, which you peruse in any science, or on any particular subject ; but the 
profit will richly compensate the pains. And in the following years of life, af- 
ter you have read a few valuable books on any special subject in this manner, 
it will be very easy to read others of the same kind ; because you will not usu- 
ally find very much new matter in them, which you have not already examin- 
ed. If the writer be remarkable for any peculiar excellencies or defects in his 
style or manner of writing, make just observations upon this also ; and what- 
ever ornaments you find there, or whatever blemishes occur in the language 
or manner of the writer, you may make justremarks upon them. And remem- 
ber, that one book, read over in this manner, with all this laborious meditation, 
will tend more to enrich your understanding, than skimming over the surface 
of twenty. It is useful to note down matters of doubt and inquiry, and 
take the first opportunity to get them resolved either by —_— or books. . . . 
Lawyers and Divines write down short notes or hints of the principal heads of 
what they desire to commit to memory, in order to — or plead. . . . The 
art of short hand is of excellent use ‘be this, as well as other purposes 
Those who scarcely ever take a pen in their hands to write short notes or hints 
of what they are to learn, need a double degree of power to retain or recollect 
what they read or hear.”—Dr. Watts on the Mind, pp. 42, 64, 65, 72, 178. 

“Nor is it merely to the philosopher, who wishes to distinguish himself by 
his discoveries, that writing affords an useful instrument of study. Important 
assistance may be derived from it by all those who wish to impress on their 
minds the investigations which occur to them in the course of their reading.” 
—Dugald Stuart: Philos. of the Mind, Vol. 1, p. 3.32. 

* Seek opportunities to write and converse on subjects about which you 
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read. ‘Reading, says Bacon, ‘maketh a full man, conference, a ready man, 

and writing, an exact man.” ”—Dr. Potter: Hand Book, §c., p 19. 
“TI add one more suggestion in the words of another. oung persons 

especially, will pardon the suggestion, that in no way, perhaps, can their store 

of applicable knowledge be more certainly, though at first almost imperceptibly, 

increased, than by habitually reading with a pen in the hand. There is much 

or sense in these doggerel verses, for which we are indebted to no ordmary 
inker. 


“In reading authors, when you find 
Bright passages that strike your mind, 
And which, perhaps, you may have reason 
To think on at another season, 
Be not contented with the sight, 
But take them down in black and white ; 
Such a respect is wisely shown, 
As makes another’s sense one’s own.’” 


Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, p. 30. 


11. Mersop or Reapinc—GeneraL Hints anp Directions. 


“ Books of importance of any kind, and especially complete treatises on 
any rm should be first read in a more general and cursory manner, to 
learn a little what the treatise promises, and what you may expect from the 
writer’s manner and skill. And for this end, I would advise always, that the 
ob sae be read, and a survey taken of the éable of contents, if there be one, 

efore this first 7 of the book. By this means, _ will not only be better 

Il be much assisted in your 


fitted to give the book the first reading, but you wi 


second perusal, which should be done with greater attention and deliberation ; 
and you will learn with more ease and readiness what the author pretends to 
teach. In your reading, mark what is new or unknown to you before; and 


review those chapters, pages, or paragraphs Other things, also, of the 
like nature may be usefully practiced with regard to the authors which you 
read. If the method of a book be irregular, reduce it into form by a little 
analysis of your own, or by hints in the margin; if those things are heaped 
together which should be separated, you may wisely distinguish and divide 
them. If several things relating to the same subject are scattered up and 
down separately through the treatise, you may bring them all to one view, 
by references ; or if the matter of a book be seals valuable and deserving, you 
may throw it into a better method, reduce it to a more logical scheme, or 
abridge it into a lesser form. All these practices will have a tendency both to 
adyance your skill in logic and method, to improve your judgment in general, 
and to give you a fuller survey of that subject in particular. When you have 
finished the treatise, with all your observations upon it, recollect and determine 
what real improvements you have made by reading that author. . .. Endeavor 
to apply every speculative study, as far as possible, to some practical use, 
Poy h yourself and others may be the better for it..—Dr. Watts, pp. 
59, 64, 139. 

" Always have some useful and pleasant book ready to take up in ‘odd 
ends’ of time. A good part of life will starntes be wasted. ‘ There is,’ says 
Wyttenbach, ‘no business, no avocation whatever, which will not permit 
a.man who has an inclination to give a little time every day to the studies of 
his youth Be not alarmed because so many books are recommended. 
They are not all to be read at once, nor in a short time. ‘ Some travelers,’ 
says Bishop Hall, ‘have more shrunk at the map than at the way ; between 
both. how many stand still with their arms folded.’. ... Do not attempt to 
reaa much or fast. ‘To call him well read, who reads many authors,’ says 
Shaftsbury, ‘is improper.’ ‘It does not matter,’ says Seneca, ‘how many, but 
how good books you have.’..... Endeavor to find opportunities to use your 
knowledge, and apply it in practice. ‘‘ They proceed right well in all know- 
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ledge,’ says Bacon, ‘which do couple study with their practice, and do not 
Bok vd 7 oo . and then practice altogether."—Dr. Potter: Hand 
-» pp. 16, 20. : 
“How shout we Reap? First, thoughtfully and critically; secondly, 
in company with a friend or with our family; thirdly, repeatedly ; fourthly, 
with pen in hand.”—Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, p. 31. 


4 12. Errects or Booxs—Inrivuence or AuTuors. 


“Wherefore should not the literary character be associated in utility or 
glory with the other professional classes of pao A The commercial 
prosperity of a nation inspires no renovation in mankind ; nor will its military 
power with their affection. There is an interchange of opinions, as well as of 
spices and specie, which induces nations to esteem each other; and there is 
a glorious succession of authors, as well as of seamen and soldiers, forever 
standing before the eyes of the universe. It is by our authors that foreigners 
have been taught to subdue their own prejudices The small cities 
of Athens and of Florence will perpetually attest the influence of the literary 
character over other nations; the one received the tributes of the mistress 
of the universe, when the Romans sent their youth to be educated at Athens; 
while the other, at the revival of letters, beheld every polished European 
crowding to its little court. Those who govern a nation, cannot at the 
same time enlighten them ;—authors stand between the governors and the 
governed The single thought of aman of genius has sometimes 
changed the dispositions of a people, and even of an age When Locke 
and Montesquieu appeared, the old systems of government were reviewed ; 
the principles of legislation were developed ; and many changes have suc- 
ceeded, and are still to succeed Observe the influence of authors in 
forming the character of men, where the solitary man of genius stamps his own 
ona people. The habits, the precepts, &c., of Dr. Franklin imprinted them- 
selves on his Americans ; while the elegant tastes of Sir William Jones could 
inspire the servants of a commercial corporation to open new and vast sources 
of knowledge While Britain retains her awful situation among the 
nations of Europe, the ‘Sylva’ of Evelyn will endure with her triumphant 
oaks. In the third edition of that work, the heart of the patriot exults at 
its results. He tells Charles I. ‘how many millions of timber trees, besides 
requisite others, have been propagated and planted at the instigation, and by the 
sole direction of this work. It was an author in his studious retreat, who, 
casting a prophetic eye on the age we live in, secured the late victories of our 
naval povereigaty. Inquire at the Admiralty how the fleets of Nelson have 
been constructed, and they can tell you that it was with the oaks which the 
— of Evelyn planted The same character existed in France, where 

e Lerres, in 1599, composed a work on the cultivation of mulberry trees, in 
reference to the art of raising silk-worms. He taught his fellow-citizens to 
convert a leaf into silk, and silk to become the representative of gold 
work in France, under the title of ‘L’Ami des Hommes,’ first spread there 
a general passion for agricultural pursuits; and although the national ardor 
carried all to excess, yet marshes were drained, and waste lands inclosed. . . . 
The commercial world owes to two retired philosophers, in the solitude ot 
their study, Locke and Smith, those principles which dignify trade into a 
liberal pursuit, and connect it with the happiness of a people. . . . In the history 
of genius, there is no chronology, for to us everything it has done is present ; 
or ie earliest attempt is connected with the most recent My learned 


and reflecting friend, (Sharon Turner, Esq.,) whose original researches have 
enriched our national history, has thus observed on the character of Wickliffe: 
— To complete our idea of the importance of Wickliffe, it is only necessary to 
add, that as his writings made John Huss the Reformer of Bohemia, so the 
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writings of John Huss led Martin Luther to be the Reformer of Germany; #0 
extensive and so incalculable are the consequences which sometimes follow 
from human actions.’ Our historian has accompanied this, by giving the very 
feelings of Luther in early life on his first perusal of the works of John Huss ; 
we see the spark of creation caught at the moment ; a striking influence of the 
generation of character! Thus a father-spirit has many sons Such are 
the ‘ great lights of the world” by whom the torch of knowledge has been suc- 
cessively seized, and transmitted from one to the other. The torch of 
genius is perpetually transferred from hand to hand amidst this fleeting scene.” 
D' Israeli’s Literary Character, §c. ; Alexandrian edition, pp. 444, 446. 


13. Earty Reapinc—First Srvupies. 


The serious caution and conscientious watchfulness to be exercised by parents 
and friends, in the selection of books for the young, and for those who have 
not been accustomed to reading, (on the minds of both which classes, vivid 
and permanent, and therefore most important — will necessarily 
be produced by the authors recommended,) are forcibly suggested by the 
illustrations which follow. The practical teachings of these examples make 
it proper that they should have the place of emphasis and chief effect, at the 
close of our collations. 

“The first studies form an epoch in the history of genius, and unquestion- 
ably have sensibly influenced its productions. Often have the first impres- 
sions stamped a character on the mind adapted to receive one, as often the 
first step into life has determined its walk An early attachment to the 
works of Sir Thomas Browne produced in Johnson an excessive admiration of 
that Latinized English, which violated the native graces of the language. 
The first studies of Rembrandt affected his after labors; that peculiarity of 
shadow which marks all his pictures, originated in the circumstance of his 
father’s mill receiving light from an aperture at the top, which habituated 
that artist afterwards to view all objects as if seen in that magical light. 
When cy was a child, he found in his mother’s closet a small library ot 
mystical devotion ; but it was not suspected till the fact was discovered, that 
the effusions of love and religion poured forth in his Eloisa, were derived from 
the seraphic raptures of those erotic mystics, who to the last retained a place 
in his library among the classical bards of antiquity. The accidental perusal 
of Quintus Curtius first made Boyle ‘in love with other than pedantic books, 
and conjured up in him,’ as he expresses it, ‘an unsatisfied appetite of know- 
ledge ; so that he thought he owed more to Quintus Curtius than did Alex- 
ander.’ From the perusal of Rycaut’s folio of Turkish history in childhood, 
the noble and impassioned bard of our times, (Lord Byron,) retained those 
indelible impressions which gave life and motion to the ‘Giaour, the Corsair 
and Alp.’ voyage to the country produced the scenery The influence 
of first studies, in the formation of the character of genius, is a moral phenom- 
enon, which has not sufficiently attracted our notice. Dr. Franklin acquaints 
us that when young and wanting books, he accidentally found De Foe’s 
‘Essay on Projects,’ from which work impressions were derived which after- 
wards influenced some of the principal events of his life Such is the 
influence through life of those first unobserved impressions on the character 
of genius, which every author has not recorded.” Such, too, in a greater or 
less degree, is the influence of first impressions on all minds. As the impres- 
sions can never be obliterated, the influence is to last forever.— See D’ Israeli’s 
Literary Character, §c. ; Alexandrian edition, p. 412. 


14. Hints to Youne Lapies as To WHat To Reap anp How To Reap. 


“Tink, my dear young friends, of the difference that is made in the 
character of a human being, simply by reading. Compare an Irish girl 
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who comes to this country at fifteen or sixteen, who has never been taught to 
read, with one of your own countrywomen in the humblest condition, of.the 
same age, who loves to read, and who has read the books within her reach! 
Books are the best property of the rich; think what they are to 
r who really love them. Compare the pampered boy, who cares for 
nothing so much as the indulgence of his sensual appetites, fretting over a 
table spread luxuriously, to a little fellow who, coming from the district- 
school, with his empty luncheon basket, snatches his Robinson Crusoe from 
the shelf; and, while his half frozen toes are warming, devours it, forgetful 
of every evil in life It was but yesterday that I was at the humble 
home of a revolutionary soldier—a pensioner. I found his wife reading. Her 
- children are dispersed south and west, and the old pair are left alone. 
They live far oy from the village, and hardly put their heads out of 
doors from November till March. I involuntarily expressed my sympathy 
in their solitary condition. ‘Oh,’ replied the old lady most cheerily, ‘I have 
company—books, the best of company! ..... Think over your acquaint- 
ance, my young friends ; I am sure you will find among them some old per- 
son, some invalid, some one cut off from social pleasures, to whom life 
would be a tedious burden, if it were not for books If there is a real 
love of books, there is hardly a limit to be set to the knowledge that may 
be acquired from them without the aid of instructors, schools, or colleges. . . . 
A love for reading is with some merely the keen appetite of a superior mind. 
It would be felt under any circumstances whatever. But these are the few 
—the gifted. With most persons, the taste for reading must be cultivated. 
I believe there is no habit easier to form. Intelligent children, who live in 
reading families, with very few exceptions, are fond of reading as soon as 
they. can read with facility But, if you have been so unfortunate as 
not to acquire this habit of reading early, form it now for yourself. If you 
are not capable of selecting your own books, take the advice of some friend 
who knows the wants of your mind. Resolve to devote a portion of every 
day, for a year to come, to reading; and then, if you forget your resolu- 
tion, it will not signify. The love of reading will, by that time, surely take 
the place of the Say, and do your mind vastly more good. 
“It is difficult to give any general advice as to the selection of books, 
use so much depends on the character, opportunities, and leisure of the 
individual It would be too painful for me to believe that there is one 
among you, to whom it is necessary to say, ‘Regard the @jble as the first 
and best of books.’ But I fear, my young friends, that you read the bible 
much less than you should. The multitude of religious books and tracts 
have, in some measure, superseded it. You are attracted by a story, and, 
to get a little pure gold you receive a great deal of dross. Many of these 
books, I know, derive their spirit from the @ble; many of them are useful 
and delightful; but let them take a subordinate place, and not encroach on 
the time you have to give to the reading of the bible. Do not be satisfied to 
drink from the stream which is imbued with much earthy material, when 
‘ou can go to the pure fountain You will find your pleasure in read- 
the bible incalculably increased, if you will read it not only with a 
spirit submissive to its Divine instruction, but with your mind awakened, 
and er to understand it. There are Dictionaries of the Bible that ex- 
plain what is obscure ; there are books that will give you much light upon 
the history, customs, and modes of life among the Jews. There are others 
that explain the prophecies, and show you their fulfillment. If you 
can read but few books, be sure that the history of your own country is 
among them. Make yourself acquainted thoroughly with its institutions, 
its past and present condition, its extent, climate, laws, productions, and 
commerce. xi these subjects come within our own sphere—they may be 


called domestic matters. Think you, if a woman was well instructed, well 
read on these topics, she would be as incapable of business, and therefore 
as dependent as she now is?. .. . Next to the history and condition of your 
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own country, it is important that you acquaint yourselves with the history 
and condition of the countries wageen your ancestors came. Then you 
will be able to compare your country with other countries, your own times 
with preceding ages. Thus informed, you will not fall into the common 
national vanity of fancying all knowledge, all virtue, and all progress, con- 
centrated in the United States; nor into a worse error, a culpable ignorance 
of the advantages of your own country, and insensibility to them. . . . You 
will find well written and authentic travels a very improving and delightful 
kind of reading. You may lack money and opportunity to travel twent 
miles from home, when for one or two dollars you may buy a book that will 
take you, with a well-instructed and all-observing companion, half over the 
world. Or, if you cannot expend the cost of the book, you may get it 
from a society, or district-library ; or, borrow it from some kindly disposed 
perso biographies are very improving books. The ex- 
perience of others will often suggest models, advice, and reproof, that comes 
in the most inoffensive form Every well educated young person who 
has leisure for reading, should be well versed in English literature In 
the wide department of fictitious writing, let your consciences restrain and 
direct your inclination, and rectify your taste When our Saviour 
employed fiction in the parables of the prodigal son, and of the good 
Samaritan, it was, no doubt, to give to an important truth, a form that should 
be universally interesting and touching. Few will object to your reading 
such fictitious writings as do good to your hearts; and while you have 
such as Sir Walter Scott’s, and Miss Edgeworth’s, you have no excuse 
for reading the profligate and romantic novels of the last century, or the no 
less —- and far more insidious romances of the present day. 

“Next to ‘what to read,’ comes the great question ‘ how to read,’ and I 
am not sure the last is not the weightier of the two No book will 
improve you which does not make you think; which does not make your 
own mind work. This is as certain as that the mill is not improved by the 
corn that passes through it, or that the purse is none the richer for the money 
that has been in it. When you read, do not take for granted, be- 
lieving, with ignorant credulity, whatever you see stated ina book. Re- 
member an author is but one witness, and often a very fallible one. Pause 
in your reading, reflect, compare what the writer tells you with what you 
have learned from other sources on the subject, and, above all, use your 
own judgment independently, not presumptuously. Knowing how 
short and precious time is, be more careful in the selection of your books 
than eager to read a great many. When you dc read, read thoroughly and 
understandingly It is a good practice to taik about a book you have 
just read; not to display your knowledge, for this is pedantry or something 
worse; but to make your reading a social blessing by communicating 
liberally to those in your family circle, who may have less time and oppor- 
tunity for reading ht you have. You may often, too, by the superior 
knowledge of a friend, correct the false impressions you have received. Or, 
your friend may have read the same book, and then it is a delightful point 
of sympathy One word before I close this subject, as to the preserva- 
tion of your books. If you love them, you will respect them, and unless you 
are incorrigibly slovenly and careless, you will not break off the covers, soil 
the leaves, and dog-ear the corners. . . . . There isa common and offensive 
habit destructive to books, which we should not presume to caution any 
educating little girl against, if we had not seen it practiced by educated 
men. This is wetting the fingers to turn over the leaves Surely this 
should not be. When you borrow a book, put a cover on it before you read 
it. Use it with clean hands. Never lay it down on the face, nor where it 
is exposed to be knocked down by the next passer-by. Do not readily yield 
to any one’s request to lend it again, but return it promptly and punctually 
Perform the borrower’s duty strictly, and Heaven bless you with liberat 
lenders.”— Miss C. M. Sedgwick: Means and Ends. 
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Pian or ReEapING RECOMMENDED By Tuomas S. Gaimxe. 


1. Before I commenced an author, I made myself thoroughly master of the 
whole scheme of his work, (if a table of contents and chapters enabled me to 
do so,) of the character of his whole system, of the principles on which he 
had separated and arranged the parts, and of their relation to each other, and 
to the whole. 2.-1 then studied the author in the following manner. After 
pony: the first sentence, I meditated on it, developing the author’s thought, 
as well as I was able; and reducing the whole, as nearly as possible, to a 
single, distinct, concise expression. I then read the second sentence, and 
did the same: and next compared the two sentences together, meditating 
on them, and gathering out of them their substance. Thus I went through 
the graph, and then reflected on the whole, until I had reduced it to a 
single sentence, pany | its essence. I then studied the next paragraph in 
like manner: and having finished it, I compared the two together, and gathered 
out of them their substance. The same plan was followed in the comparison 
of sections with sections, chapters with chapters, books with books, until the 
author was finished. This may appear, at first sight, an exceedingly tedious 

rocess; but any one, acquainted with the nature of the mind, knows the 
wonderful facility that would soon be acquired by a faithful, patient adherence 
to this mode of study, even through a single chapter. 3. A third rule was to 
pass nothing unexamined. nothing without reflection, whether in poetry or fic- 
tion, history or travels, politics, philosophy, or religion. Gratitude will not 
allow me to unnoticed the vast advantages derived from a humble, 
patient, thankful perusal of Watts’ admirable book on the Improvement of 
the Mind. Nor-ought I to omit the three rules of Professor Whitaker, of 
Cambridge, given to John Boyse, one of the eminent translators of the Bible 
in the time of James the Ist, to study chiefly standing or walking, never to 
study at a window, and not to go to bed, on any account, with cold feet. 

It isan error to suppose that a course of study is confined to the period of 

h, and that when a young man has left school or college, he has finished 
is education, and has nothing to study but his profession. In truth he has 
done little more than treasure upsome of the important materials, and acquire 
the elementary habits and ay oe: which are indispensable to the continued 
improvement of his mind. If he expects to be a scholar, not in the literary 
sense of the word, but in a far higher and nobler sense, as a Christian, patriot, 
emer, and public servant, in the state or national councils, in literary, 
nevolent, and religious institutions; if he means to be distinguished for his 
sense of duty, and his spirit of usefulness, for just principles, enlarged views, 
dignified sentiments and liberal feelings, for sound thinking, and clear, 
close reasoning, let him be assured that he has done little more than lay the 
foundations, in the school, or even in the college, up to the age of twenty. 
He must make up his mind to be a devoted student, in spite of his professional 
engagements, for ten years at least ; until he shall have been able to deepen 
strengthen, and enlarge, and elevate his mind, so as to fit himself for 
solid, honorable, permanent usefulness. Let him remember, that the school 
only prepares the youth to enter on the course of study, appropriate to the 
young man: and that the college only enables the young man to enter on the 
course of study appropriate to the man. Manhood has its appropriate course 
of study, and the difference between men arises very much’ from their selec- 
tion and pursuit of a right course of a. Many fige minds, capable of 
enlarged and durable improvement and usefulness, are }>st every year to the 
community, in which their lot is cast, to the country they are bound to serve, 
to the cause of religion, humanity, justice and literature: because they have 
failed in this great duty, they have neglected the course of study, appropriate 
to manhood. And here let it be remarked, that the true student never con- 
siders how much he reads, but rather how little, and only what and how he 
reads.— Grimke on Science, Education, and Literature, p.p. 54-56. 
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In our last number, [No. 4, or Vol. I. p. 608-624,] we submitted some remarks on 
the efficacy of domestic and agricultural training, in the reformation of juvenile delin- 
quents, as illustrated in the experience of the Agricultural Colony, or Farm School, at 
Mettray, in France. We continue the same subject, by giving from Miss Carpenter’s 
Reformatory Schools, brief a notice of 


DUSSELTHAL ABBEY IN PRUSSIA. 


A yet greater monument of the power of faith to overcome mountains of vice and 
ignorance exists in the Prussian dominions. Near Dusseldorf, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, rises Dusselthal Abbey. This is rather a refuge for wretched outcast children 
than a Penal Reformatory School, but it must not be passed over in our consideration 
of such, because it affords a striking instance of the power of Christian love, and 
family training, to overcome the greatest moral obstacles. The following short ac- 
count of it is extracted from a small work entitled “ Illustrations of Faith.” 


“In 1816 Count Von der Recke, a member of a noble Prussian family, renounced 
the pursuits and pleasures belonging to his station in life, to devote his time, his for- 
tune, and his talents, to the care and education of poor fatherless and destitute chil- 
dren, and of such grown up people as have sought his protection. His country had 
been recently devastated by war; numbers of unhappy children, deprived of their nat- 


ural p ‘ absolutely savage, living, when unable to gain any subsist- 
ence by begging or stealing, on wild herbs and roots. His father and he first received 
a few of these wretched little beings into their own home ; then the father gave up a 
house for their use, and finally, by the sacrifice of his own fortune, and with the help 
of ftiends, he purchased an estate, which forms their present abode. Many were so 
confirmed in their wild habits, that any degree of restraint was intolerably irksome to 
them ; they would run away and live in the woods, until compelled by hunger to return. 
Yet they were often successful in cases which would lead one to despair.” The his- 
tory of several is given in the narrative. ‘‘ One of these, Clement, was supposed to 
be about 13 years of age ; more depraved characters have been received into the asy- 
lum, but none so nearly resembling the lower animals in appetite and manners. It 
was not known where he came from, and he could give no account of his earlier life ; 
his language was scarcely intelligible, and partook of the sounds of the four-footed com- 

ions of his infancy ; among his most pleasurable recollections seemed to be his 
familiarity with the Westphalian swine, and his most frequent stories related to these 
favorite animals. While yet a child he had acted as swineherd toa p t, and was 
sent to the fields to eat and sleep with the swine ; but his unfeeling master, less atten- 
tive to the miserable infant than to his bristly charge, scarcely allowed him food suffi- 
cient to sustain nature; when hungry and faint, the poor little wretch actually sucked 
the milch sow! and to satisfy his craving appetite browsed upon the herbage! At his 
first reception into the institution, he would steal secretly on all fours into the garden, 
and commit great devastation upon the salad beds ; nor was he induced, till after re- 
peated chastisement, to give up his unwonted luxury. The sequelof the story is encour- 
aging :—After unspeakable pains, the more amisbie qualities of Clement began to 
develop ; he discovered an uncommonly kind and obliging disposition, which gained 
him the affection of h*. companions, by his humble and submissive deportment he 
became not only a favovite with his teachers, but an ple to others who had previously 
enjoyed much greater advantages. He requited his benefactors by cheerfully employ- 
ing his strength in the lowest services, a continued a faithful Gibeonite, a hewer of 
wood, and a drawer of water for the institution.” 

_ Such is the specimen of their scholars ; and yet in an early report the Count and 
his friends could say,—‘‘ Come, ye dear friends of humanity, come and see what the 
compassion of God has already done for this little flock, once wild, corrupted, debased 
beyond conception,—sunk almost beneath the level of the brutes. Oh! come and 
admire the wonderful transforming power of the gospel, which of these fierce lions’ 
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cubs hath made tame meek lambs. Come and rejoice over the modesty and obedii 

evince ; their love and attachment, not only to their teachers and benefactors, but even 
to strangers ; see their industry, activity, and desire to be useful ;—come listen to the har- 
monious songs with which they praise their Creator and Redeemer, and hear from 
their tender lips their gratulations over their deliverance! Especially come, oh! 
come, and unite with us in prayer and thanksgiving to our Lord and Saviour, who has 
never left himself without a witness among his creatures.” 


This will seem to many the language of enthusiasm ; it is so if we apply that term 
to deep and ardent faith pervading our daily life, and inspiring with a quickening spirit 
even the daily drudgery of the work he had undertaken. Ora et labora, was his watch- 
word. He had constant and harrassing difficulties in raising the necessary fuuds. In 
many instances, his own ardor kindled that of others, and unexpected supplies arrived 
at a moment of need, which he received as a gift and encouragement from his Heav- 
enly Father; but he had frequently trying disappointments,—still greater trials arose 
from the condition of the children. 


“ Great wisdom and prudence,” continues the narrative, “as well as incessant labor 
and attention, were required in managing such children as have been described, even 
so far as to prevail on them to remain under any partial restraint, and to receive any 
instruction. Their ideas of right and wrong had to be corrected, and their sense of 
enjoyment rectified, even in the lower capacities of animal enjoyment. They had no 
distinct conceptions with regard to property, nor could they perceive any injustice in 
applying to their own use whatever suited their convenience, and might be easily ob- 
tained. Bodily privation, cold and hunger, were the sources of their several suffering ; 
and their highest enjoyments the luxurious indolence of basking in the sunshine, or 
before a comfortable fire, or a nauseous gluttony iudulged in to repletion. * * The 
vitiated appetites of the children, till corrected, derived more gratification from glut- 
tony at one time, and almost starvation at another, than from the equable and mode- 
rate supply received at stated hours, which the rules of a well ordered household pro- 
vided. Nor was the properly prepared diet itself agreeable to their taste ; they rel- 
ished sour and wild toits, raw vegetables, half-raw flesh, and a superabundance of 
bread, more than the same articles properly cooked, and fully but frugally administered. 
The discipline required was uniform, steady and strict, yet kind. To gain their affec- 
tions, without indulging their early vicious propensities, was no easy task, but until 
this was accomplished, nothing could be done effectually for reclaiming such wayward 
vagabonds The training is threefold ; and while the object of each division is distinct, 
they are all three carried on together in- harmony with one another. In the industrial 
department, mechanical aptitude and such practical habits as may tend to secure a 
livelihood are aimed at ;—in the mental department, an endeavor is made to develop 
the powers of the understanding, and impress it with religious truth ;—the moral de- 
partment is conducted so as to awaken the conscience, to inspire the love of God, and 
to open the heart for the reception of the Holy Spirit.” 

«The Count considers the 220 persons collected together within the walls of Dus- 
selthal, whether as scholars, servants, or teachers, as one family ; he lives among them 
as a father, taking the most lively interest in every thing that concerns their welfare, 
aoe or spiritual ;—he shares their joys and sorrows pointing both to the same great 
end. 








Did space permit, it would be interesting to watch him in his family at the Christmas 
fete,—at the funeral of his little daughter, which consecrated their cemetery—‘ Das 
Himmels-garten.” But we must conclude this brief account of Dusselthal, and can 
not do so better than in the words of its founder, which so vividly exhibit the spirit in 
which it is conducted. 

«Every thing in Dusselthal tends, either directly or indirectly to the promoting the 
kingdom of God ; it is this that makes all my labors so pleasant. Every walk, every 
step, every employment, all are connected with the kingdom of God; and, oh! it is 
blessed to labor for that kingdom. I desire life only for this end !” 

It is a mournful sequel to this touching record of devotion and love, that the Count’s 
health and strength have been exhausted by his exertions, which have not been sup- 
ported by others as they ought. The energy and talents which should have been left 

-animpaired for the sustaining of the spiritual life of the establishment, have been 
wasted by pecuniary difficulties, and now the inhabitants of the neighboring town feel 
obliged to do what they should ungrudgingly have done before, form a regular fund for 
the support of the establishment. It is individual love and zeal which alone can rightly 
guide such institutions, but this must be sustained and encouraged by the aid of the many. 





XX. EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS AND MISCELLANY. 





ENGLAND. 
BENEFITS OF THE SCHOOL OF MINES. 

Ir has been proposed in England to transfer the “department of 
Science and Art,” now organized under the Board of Trade, to the 
office of the Minister of the crown who may be charged with the 
education of the people. 

This proposition called forth, in January last, a letter from Sir R. I. 
Murchison, Director General of the Geological Survey, in which he 
objects to such a transfer, so far as it relates to the geological survey 
and its affiliated museum and school of mines, all of which are now 
included in the department of Science and Art. 

In this letter he thus speaks of the benefits of the school of mines, 
“The effects which have resulted from our teaching have been benefi- 
cially felt, both at home and through the most distant regions, inasmuch 
as our school has already afforded geological mining surveyors to 
many of our colonies in the East Indies, Australia, and the Cape, 
whilst at this moment the legislatures and governments of the West 
Indies are petitioning for mineral surveyors of their respective islands, 
and Her Majesty’s government joining, as I am happy to say, in this 
enlightened and liberal movement, have applied to me to recommend 
suitable persons for such employments. 

Next to the officers of Her Majesty or the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service have spontaneously taken advantage of our Scientific 
Instructions, which they know will give them advantages in foreign 
lands, instruction, too, which they obtain from us at half the usual 
charges, who can not be had elsewhere in this country. 

A striking proof of the interest attached to the useful instruction 
afforded by our institution, is also given by the presence of 600 wor- 
thy men who attend the courses of evening lectures, delivered gratu- 
itously by our professors; the tickets being so sought after that they 
are applied for and distributed within five hours from the commence- 
ment of their issue.” 

His objection to the proposed transfer is thus stated: “Liberal as 
the ministers may be under whose control the general education of 
this nature may be placed, there is little doubt that in this country, the 
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greater number of its instructors will be drawn from among such of 
the graduates of the ancient universities, as both by their training and 
position must be, to a great extent, disqualified from assigning their 
due importance to the practical branches of science. Such persons 
may be eminent in scholarship and abstract science, and yet ignorant 
of the fact that the continued prosperity of their country depends 
upon the diffusion of scientific knowledge among the masses. They 
may, with the most sincere and earnest intention, not only fail to 
advance, but even exercise a retarding influence on such diffusion, and 
may object to a course of study which, as now pursued, is irrespective 
of religious teaching. Experience has shown in how sickly a manner 
practical science is allowed to raise its head under the direction of 
those persons whose pursuits are alien to it; whilst in every land 
where it has had due support, the greatest benefits have resulted.” 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The proposition referred to in the foregoing article has passed into an Order of 
Council, approving a report of the Privy Council, reecommending,—1. That in 
future the Education Department, (so to be called,) be placed under the Lord 
President of the Council, assisted by a ber of the Privy Council, who shall 
be Vice-President of the Committee of the said Privy Council on Education ; and 
2, that the Education Department include the education establishment of the 
Privy Council-office, and the establishment for the encouragement of science and 
art, now under the direction of the Board of Trade and called “ The Department 
of Science and Art.’’? Both these establishments are to be under the orders of 
the Lord President. The new Education Department is to report on such ques- 
tions concerning education as may be referred to it by the Charity Commissioners, 
to inspect the naval and regimental schools, and to examine into the instruction 
in nautical science given in the navigation schools connected with the Department 
of Science and Art. 





OXFORD COMMEMORATION, 


The following account of the “great day of Oxford,”—a sort of 4th of July 
of the undergraduates of the University, is copied from a report in the London 


Times : 

“The series of forms and festivities with which it is the time-honored custom 
of Oxford to celebrate the memory of its many “ Founders,’’ culminated yester- 
day, the 4th instant, in the grand day, emphatically the “ Commemoration,” 
under more than usually interesting circumstances. The usages of the week 
always curiously blend the serious and the gay; on the sermon follows the boat 
race, the lecture is succeeded by the flower show, the orations by the concert ; 
but this year Oxford has deferred, for a brief space, its rejoicings on the conclu- 
sion of peace, and thus a general illumination added a display of national feeling 
on a great present event, to the more local expressions of gratitude to the past. 
Nor has the war itself been unfavorable to the commemoration of the year; one 
of the last important events of the conflict gave to the military history of the 
nation a name that will forever occupy a foremost place in it; and much, it may 
be even said, a very great part of the interest.with which the proceedings of yes- 
terday were invested, sprang from the announcement that Sir W. Fenwick Wil- 
liams, the defender of Kars, was among those on whom the University purposed 
to confer its honors. Indeed, the list of the recipients of this mark of distinction 
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indicates how deeply the feeling of the hour reflects the emotions of the short but 
eventful period the country has just passed through. This list includes three 
Generals, of whom two have borne prominent, if not equal parts in the military 
operations ; two Admirals, of whom nearly the same may be said ; next there is 
the representative of the Sultan, in whose cause the allies drew the sword, Musurus 
Bey ; and the Earl of Clarendon, the Minister and negotiator of England who 
signed the treaty of peace. 

The anxiety to gain admission to the Theatre was excessive, and taxed to the 
utmost the kindness of all those privileged to pass a friend through the barriers, 
which a with almost military severity. The ladies and the under 
graduates a priority in this respect; the upper gallery, it is needless to say, 
was rapidly filled by the latter. Anything and everything was cheered, as usual, 
and anybody at all objectionable, was duly apprised of the sentiments of the Upper 
Thousand toward them. Some local notabilities were received in a manner indi- 
cating they were better known than liked in the higher regions ; but on the whole, 
a commendable amount of good temper was exhibited. The selection of ladies’ 
bonnets commenced early, but the positive colors were soon exhausted, and we 
observe that the neutral tints escape notice, being difficult to define with sufficient 
exactness. So, when the cheers fur “the Red, White, and Blue ” had been given, 
“ the lady with the fan,” and “ the lady with the opera-glass ’’ were picked out; 
as there were scores of glasses and hundreds of fans, this was also a very general 
compliment. Then came cheers for individuals, known and unknown. “ Omar 
Pasha ”’ fell flat; so did “ the Sultan,” they seemed rather abstract ideas ; but 
‘*Musurus ”’ obtained great success. So did “the Earl of Clarendon ;” “ Lord 
Stratford’ found no response, and to “ Cardigan” there were dissentients. 
The cheers for Prince Albert were unanimous, and for ‘‘ General Williams,’’ 
enthusiastic. Between the expression of private antipathies and public homage, 
the time wore on, till, at 11 o’clock, the procession of University authorities, in 
all the splendor of robes and maces, entered the Theatre. The Chancellor, (the 
Earl of Derby,) took his seat, having his Royal Highness, Prince Albert, on his 
right hand, and Prince Frederick William, of Prussia, and the Prince of Baden 
on his left. The principals of the several colleges and the candidates for the hon- 
ors of the day were around and below them. 

The Chancellor then read the list of those on whom the degree of D. C. L. was 
to be conferred, honoris causa; they were: 

His Royal Highness, Prince Frederick William, of Prussia. 

His Royal Highness, the Prince of Baden. 

Count Bernstorf. 

His Excellency Musurus Bey, Minister Plenipotentiary of His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan. 

The Right. Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, K. G., G. C. B. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K. T. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ashburton. 

Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., G. C. B., K. C. H. 

Rear Admiral the Hon. Sir. R. Saunders Dundas, K. C. B. 

Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M. D., F. R. S. 

Major-General Sir Collin Campbell, G. C. B. 

Major-General Sir W. Fenwick Williams, of Kars., Bart., R. A., K. C. B. 

Major-General Sir Harry D. Jones, R. E., K. C. B., Governor of the Royal 
Military Coliege, Sandhurst. 

Lord Abercorn. 

Dr. Sandwith, the English Physician at Kars. 

Dr. Barth, the African Traveler. 

The name of the Prince of Prussia was received with a loud and hearty burst 
of applause ; so was that of the Prince of Baden ; the same token of recognition 
and approval was bestowed on the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Elgin, and Lord 
Ashburton. The cheers for Sir Edmund Lyons and Sir C. Campbell were very 
hearty ; indeed, all the names were well received ; but that of General Williams 
was welcomed by a perfect storm of applause, which lasted for several minutes, 
though the Chancellor laid particular emphasis on the words “ etiam absens.”” It 
was generally regretted that this gallant officer was not present to witness the 
enthusiasm his name excited in the hearts of so many of his countrymen. It was 
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a tribute of which any man, whatever his services, might be proud. The names 
were then proposed seriatim to the doctors and masters by Dr. Travers Twiss, 
ius Professor of Civil Law; the under graduates, as usual, volunteering the 
reply of “ placet.” 
BELGIUM. 
CHARITABLE CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 

A Congress of gentlemen from different nations, interested in the public and 
private administration of charity, was held at Paris, in July, 1855. 

A second meeting is to be held in Brussels, commencing on the 15th of Sep- 
tember next, the object of which is thus stated in the official programme: “ to 
place in personal relations those who, in different ways, are occupied with the 
amelioration of the laboring and indigent classes of society, to afford the means of 
comparing institutions of mutual benefit, of charity, and of public utility in all 
countries ; and, finally, to elucidate, so far as possible, various social problems.”’ 

Under the last named head the various subjects proposed for discussion are 
enumerated with some detail. We specify the more important topics. 

1. Condition of the working,classes. 

2. Means of subsistance. 

3. Promotion of health, character of different occupations, lodging houses, 
baths, &e., &c. 

4. Education and Instruction, nurseries, infant schools, primary schools, Sunday 
schools, industrial schools, popular circulating libraries, popular amusements, gym- 
nastics, &e. 

5. Institutions de provoyance, savings banks, mutual aid societies, various 
kinds of assurance. 

6. Pauperism, charitable institutions, legislation, aid at home, hospitals, dispensa- 
ries, asylums &c., for the aged, incurable, orphans, foundlings, idiots, blind, deaf 
and dumb, laws &c., for extinction of begging, Monts de piete, &c. 

7. Agricultural colonies, reform schools, farm hospitals, &e. 

8. Crime, penetentiary systems, cellular prisons, care of released prisoners. 

9. Increase of population, emigration. 

These questions or topics cover, it will be seen, nearly the whole field of chari- 
table economy, and are too numerous for full discussion in any single congress. 
Impressed with this fact, the Societé d’ Economie Charitable, of Paris, in accept- 
ing the invitation to participate in the meeting at Brussels, decided to limit itself 
to the examination of four topics, viz. :-— 

1. Practical application of the principles of association to relief against sick- 
ness, old age, want of occupation, to the provision of food, nourishment, &c., the 
acquisition of property, &c. 

2. Organization of museums of domestic economy, and relations to be estab- 
tished between the museums of different nations. 

3. Amelioration and extension of popular education, measures to be taken 
against intemperance and debauchery, popular diversions and amusements. 

4, Emigration from cities to the country, to colonies, and to foreign lands. 


HONDURAS. 

Honduras has two universities, one established in the city of Comayagua, and 
another in Tegucigalpa. They have, nominally, professorships of law, medicine, 
and theology; but, in fact, their course of instruction is little in advance of the 
common schools of the United States. In the department of natural sciences, 
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and in those studies of greatest practical importance to the development of the 
resources of the country, chemistry, engineering, the higher mathematics, they 
are entirely deficient, and much behind those of Nicaragua, San Salvador, and 
Guatemala. Indeed, most of what are called educated men in the state have 
received their instruction in foreign countries, or at the institution just named. 
Efforts have been made to elevate the character and efficiency of these establish- 
ments in Honduras; but, they have been too feeble to produce any important 
change. Still the fact that they have been rescued from a state of entire suspen- 
sion, and are not deficient in pupils in the elementary branches of knowledge, 
gives encouragement for the future, and, with the restoration of peace and the 
return of national prosperity, there is reason to believe they may become an honor 
to the country. 

The Lancasterian system was introduced into Central America during the 
existence of the Federation, and has been continued, with some modifications, in 
the various States. The requisite data for estimating the public or private schools 
of Honduras do not exist, since such few returns from the Departments as have 
been incidentally published in the official paper are confessedly imperfect. 

On a very liberal estimate, there may be four hundred schools in the State, with 
an average attendance of 25 scholars each, or an aggregate of 10,000 pupils, of 
all classes, in a total population of 350,000. 

There are no libraries in the State worthy of mention, and, beside the Govern- 
ment Gazette, no newspapers. There are several presses, but they throw off little 
except acrimonious political pamphlets, or handbills of a personal character. 

It follows, from these facts, that the ignorance of the people at large is profound 
and melancholy. 


E. G. Squier, Notes on Central America. 


UNITED STATES. 


We have received Legislative Documents, or the Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent, or Commissioner of Public Schools, or Board of Education for the fol- 
lowing States, viz.:—Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Géorgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Ohio,—from which we purpose to make, in our next number, a SumMaRY OF THE 
Conpition anp Prospects or Pusiic Instruction 1n 1855-56, in the language 
of those who are entrusted with its administration. The article will be long, but 
will contain the latest and most reliable view of the state of the common schools, 
and the efforts which are making, or which are proposed for their improvement. 








THD GYROSCOPE, OR MECHANICAL PARADOX. 


The simple apparatus represented in this figure consists of the wheel 


A, which has a heavy rim, and is suspended in a brass ring, upon steel 
points, which enter the ends of the axis. The two ears attached to this 
ring, at the ends of the axis, are indented, to receive the point of the 
standard, B. 

If a rapid rotation is given the wheel A, by winding a cord on the 
brass spool placed on the axis, and pulling it vigoréusly, as a boy would 
spin a top, (the ring being firmly held,) the wheel seems to become endowed 
with a new power, which, apparently, puts at defiance the laws of grav- 
ity. When one of the ears is placed on the point of the standard, B, and 
the other ear allowed to rest on the finger, supporting the axis in a hori- 
zontal position, nothing singular is observed. If the finger is slowly low- 
ered, the end of the axis will fall with it; but, if the finger be drawn 
away horizontally, leaving the end unsupported, the instrument, with 
marvelous independence, will proceed to take care of itself, and will not 
only maintain its horizontal position, but, at once, commefice revolving 
around the standard on which it rests. The entire machine, which 
weighs over a pound, remains suspended almost on nothing, and a half 
pound weight may be hung on the unsupported end without changing its 
inclination. ‘ 

If the outer end is elevated or depressed by the hand, the axis retains 
the inclination last given it, except that, if above a horizontal plane, it 
will gradually rise while the force of the rotation continues sufficient, or, 
if below, it will slowly fall. 
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The same phenomena will occur if the Paradox is suspended by a cord 
fastened to the universal joint on one of the ears. This mode of use is 
safest, as the delicate mechanism will be materially injured by falling; 
there is less friction, however, when the ear rests on the iron point. 

It will be observed that, when the wheel rotates in one direction, the 
machine revolves in the opposite direction, as indicated by arrows in the 
figure. If the horizontal revolution is stopped, the Paradox instantly 
falls. 

If the ring is held in the hands by the ears, and one end suddenly 
raised or lowered, an unexpected resistance is encountered, and a strong 
tendency to revolve is manifested ; or, if held firmly by one ear, and the 
hand containing it allowed to fall from a horizontal position, the same 
tendency to revolve will be felt. If suspended by a cord, fastened to the 
joint on one ear, and swung like a pendulum, it will be found to describe 
an ellipse; in fact, it will be impossible to swing it in a straight line. 

A socket, with branching arms, forming a semi-circle, accompanies each 
instrument, (though not shown in the cut.) If this socket is placed on 
the standard, and the Paradox suspended between the arms, by pivots 
placed in the ring at right angles to the axis, other singular phenomena 
may be observed. 

1. When the Paradox is accurately balanced on the pivots, and the 
wheel set in rapid motion, the axis will continue to point in one direction, 
even though the standard be turned entirely round. A more striking 
illustration of this is seen by placing the socket on a wire at the end of a 
lever. If the lever be made to describe a horizontal circle, the axis of the 
wheel will be found to point in the same direction in every part of the 
circle. Is not this precisely analogous to the parallelism of the Earth’s 
axis, in her revolution round the sun? 

2. If, when the Paradox is suspended as in the preceding experiment, 
a weight is hung on one ear, the paradox does not lose its balance, but 
immediately begins to revolve horizontally, always stopping the instant 
the weight is removed. If the weight is hung on the other ear, the revo- 
lution is in an opposite direction. 

8. If a slight horizontal motion is given to the arms, thus changing the 
plane of the wheel’s rotation, the axis-of the wheel will change vertically, 
and by a few movements of the arms backwards and forwards a vertical 
revolution of the Paradox will be produced. 

This ‘curious instrument is attracting much attention from scientific 
men ; but, the causes of its action are not yet fully explained. Whoever shall 
account for them satisfactorily to himself, or shall discover new pheno- 
mena, will confer a favor by informing the undersigned. The originator 
of the Mechanical Paradox represented in ‘the above cut, is Mr. Abner 
Lane, of Killingworth, who has arranged with the Holbrook School Ap- 
paratus Co., of Hartford, Conn., for its manufacture and sale. It will be 
sent, by express, to any person remitting the price, $5,00, $3,00, or $2,50, 
according to style, to F. C. Brownett, Sec’y 
Hartford, Conn. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOMENCLATURE AND INDEX, 

We have on our table a number of recent publications, and more in 
our Library, of older date, and of greater value, from the American, 
English, French, and German press, on the history, organization, 
administration, instruction, and discipline of schools of different kinds and 
grades, and on the principles and practice of education, to which we shall, 
from time to time, call the attention of our readers. In doing so, we 
propose not only to give the title-page and a brief description of the 
book or pamphlet, but, in most instances, if the publication is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of education, the Contents; and, if the 
work consists of several numbers or volumes, an Index to the principal 
topics treated of. 

These contents and indexes will ultimately be included in a volume 
to be entitled “ Epocationat NoMENCLATURE AND INDEX ; or an explana- 
tion of words and terms used in describing systems and institutions of 
education, in different countries, with reference to books and pamphlets 
where the principal subjects connected with the organization, adminis- 
tration, instruction, and discipline of schools are discussed.” 

This volume will include an Inpex to the principal educational peri- 
odicals and official reports of Superintendents of public schools in this 
country. There is a vast amount of information as to the past history 
and present condition of schools, public and private, elementary and 
superior, general and special, as well as of able discussions of the prin- 
ciples and practice of education, scattered through occasional addresses, 
school periodicals, legislative and departmental reports and documents, 
which are not available to persons engaged in educational investiga- 
tions, from their not having access to those publications, or not knowing 
any reliable and convenient source of information respecting their 
contents. 

As an example of the thoroughness with which the most important 
publications on the subject of education and schools will be analyzed 
and indexed, we publish in this place an Index to the twenty-six volumes 
of Proceedings and Lectures of the American Institute of Instruction, 
which was originally prepared for the purpose of exhibiting the useful- 
ness of that Association in the variety of educational subjects and topics 
presented and discussed by eminent teachers and writers at its annual 
meetings since 1830. , 

We shall give an Index to the five volumes of the American Journal 
of Education, from 1826 to 1830, and the nine volumes of the American 
Annals of Education, from 1831 to 1839, in an early number ; also, to the 
fourteen volumes of the Massachusetts Common School Journal; and, 
to the Educational Statistics of the American Almanac. 
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InvEx to the Subject of each Lecture, the Name of the Lecturer, and 
the principal Topics discussed in the Proceedings and Lectures of the 
American Institute of Instruction, from 1880 to 1855—26 vols. 

N. B. As the Volumes are not numbered in the order of their publication, the reference is 


made to the Year in which the annual meeting was held. The names of the Lecturers are 
printed in small capitals. 


Apnorr, Jacos, Lecture on Moral Education, . . .. . 
“ Duties of Parents, ° ° 
“ os unin complaints made ae teachers, . 


Abstraction in Young Children, é 
Accent, now taught to Young Children, . a — 
Acquisition of Knowledge is not Education, J. G. Carter, “es . 
Academies and High Schools, influence of, on Common Schools, ° ° 
& & “ means of improving, ).0 6 © es « 
Academies, place of, in a System of, American Education,. . . . — 
Should have a department for educating pemapraes ee ae 
Accidental baa ng Mr. Walker’s lecture on, . ° 
Avams, Jasrer, Relations between Trustees and Faculty of an University, : 
Avams, F. A., Lecture on Intellectual Arithmetic, . . 
Apams, Witttam J., Lecture on construction and furniture of School-rooms, 
Apams, Soromon, on the Classification of Knowledge, . . . . 
Affections, and Moral Faculties, cultivated by exercise,. . . . . . 
Acnew, J. H., Moral Dignity of the Teacher’s Office, . . é e 
Agricultural People, Prof. Nott’s lecture on proper education n for, ° 
Schools, first started by Pestalozzi, ‘ 
Atcort, A. B., Lecture on Early Intellectual Education, 
AucorT, Witttam A., Prize Essay on construction of school- houses, 
* House I live in,” or Human ne ¢ ° 
Algebra, Mr. Grund’s Lecture on, . . ‘ 
“ Should succeed Arithmetic, T. Sherwin, ; “7 on =. 
Alphabet, Reform in the Englieh, discussed, 
Atten, Epwarp A. H., Prize Essay on Sy metrical Development, 
American Education, essential elements ae 
“ e must be Christian, a-~ 
“ bad “© Jntellectual, . 
American Teacher, Mr. Bellowes Lecture, . 
American Institute of Instruction, Origin of, . 
Organization of, 
Constitution of, 
By-Laws, e Cee 
Incorporation of, . . 
Members of, down to 1850," 
Index to published lectures, 
Annual Meeting, (See each Vol. ae 
es Officers, — Annual apres 
American School Agents Society, . ° 
American People, Education of, “th. C. Phillips, 8 & Gree 
Judge Story, .... 
& « “ Discussion, . . . 
Ancient Languages, Mr. Packard’s Lecture on Teaching, 
Anprews, L. P., Phonotopy and Phonography, . . ° 
Andrews, Abraham, one of the Founders of Institute, ° 
Apparatus, introduction of, into schools, ° ° 


Appropriation i in 1 favor of of American Institute, by ‘Legislature o of Mass. ‘B. Farey, 7 
grant ° ° i 
Apprepriatonsss of emties to state of mental development, 
as d by the universal study of Drawing, 
ta, as influenced by the universal study of Deowing, 
Arts, schools of the, by W. R. Johnson,. . . Aa, 
Amold, Dr. Thomas, as a teacher, J. Bates, Ir, —e 6 ee 
“ E. Smith, ee 
a bad “ E. Beecher, a" oo 
Arithmetic, modes of teaching, ~=S Warren Colburn, . . 
F. A. Adams, ° 
a bag o T.H. Palmer, ° 
Arithmetic, Rules in, y- Colburn, . ... 
T. Sherwin, ..... 

« Tablesin, Ww. Colburn,. . .. . 
Articulation, Necessity of distinct, ° ose 
Athletic Games, connected with Manual Labor, sves 
Associations in karly Life should be Noted, . . 
Acteonemy, _ ‘Geography, Use of Globes in ‘Teaching, . 

at school, increased since 1830, . 
‘fndanse 2 School, Punctuality and Regularity of, . 
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Attention, best mode of fixing, by A og Burton, . . ° 

— ee . 

Aaceden “ o ine Class, how secured, ons ° 

Attention, Power and Habit of, J. G. Carter, eo ° 

Authority of the Teacher in School, Jacob Abbott, | ° ° ° 

‘Austin, Mrs, Sarah, on the Prussian System of Schools, . re 

Avens, Witiiam 6., on ——— Natural History asa School Study, 

Bache, Alexander Dall on Education in Europe, ° 

Lord, as connec wit Moral Science, . . . . 

Bailey, Ebenezer, one of the Founders of Institute,. . . ° 

« Resolutions of Condolence, ... . . 

Baxer, Asisan, on [nteblectual Philosophy,. . . . . . + «+ + 

Banks, N. P., Remarks, on —— Education, . . . . 
Bangor, | Proceedings of Annual Meeting at, in 1848, . 

Barber, J., on Phrenology as a Branch of Education, ° 
Bannan, Henry, on the —— of towns to elevate their Public School 
Gradation of Schools, . 

a “ Difficulties attending ‘Common Seh’is, their remedies, 

“ “ Progress of Popular Education since 1825, . .. . 

“ «« Plan for extending the usefulness of Institute, . . 

se “ Lessons from an Educational Tour in Europe. 

“ “© The organization of schools for Cities, . 

Bartiett, Exisua, on the Head and the Heart in Education, . . 

Barcnevper, Jacos, on Codperation of Parents and Teachers, . . 

Batzs, Josuva, Intellectual in harmony with Moral reper ° 
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on Moral Education, . . oe 
Barns, Josuva, Jn., on De. Thomas Arnold, asa Teacher, « Ae Eh 
ey q for 8 in Teaching, 
Bates, Samus: W., Manife ions of Ed ion in in different ag ages, 
Bath, meeting at, . . 4" @ 
Beau Ideal of the Perfect Teacher, by Prof. ‘Olmsted, ° 
Bercuer, Catnanine E., on Domestic Economy, . 
Bercner, Evwarp, on the right use of the Passions and Emotions, 
Beecuer, Lyman, the State of Education in the West ° 
Betcuer, J. Hensuaw, on Moral and Intellectual Well-doing, . ° 
Be.iowes, Joun N., on the Duty of the American Teacher, . 
Bible, in Common Schools, by Dr. Humphrey, ... . .. 
« Dy, Stowe, «. . 2 2 « . 
« Ser Colleges, 2 st tt ep ws ° 
sad in all Schools. 
“ the highest culture, by by Elbridge Smith, 
Blackboard, Utility of, Discussions on, . . 
Biancnann, JowaTHan, on the cultivation of the Social Aftections, 
Blind Children, Claims upon Society, . . . . . . « «+ « 
Blind, the Education of, by Dr. 8. G. Howe, » ss je 
Board of Education for each State rétommended, . ie 6 o* e's 
Bodily Punishment, Discussion on, . . e ee 
Bocxum, H., on the American-German Population, °° 
Books Sr Children, 2. 2. 2 2 se ee es wee ° 
« Infant Schools, co ee 
Books and Pictures in relation to Early Education, 
“ Natural History,. . . . 
Bact, T. F., on Se cee 
Brain and the Stomach, by Dr. Parsons, .. . 
Baices, Groror N., on Popular Education, . 
Brown, Gootp, on the Science of Grammar, . . 
Bnooxs, Cuartes, on Teachers Seminaries, . 
“ Duties of Legislatures, 
Brooxs, Wriwtas H., on Education of the Senses, 
** on Thorough Teaching, 
Boston, pata! Meeting at, in 1830, . 
4s “ “ “ 1 
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Brownson, O. A., Resolution on the be Trus End of Education, . e 
Brougham, Lord, = the influence of Education on Crime, . . 
« vee of Mechanic - emgueape: ee 
Burgdorf, Educational labors of Pestalozzi, at, ..... . 
Burnsipz, Samvet M., on Classification of Schools, . . 
Burton, Warren, on “fixing the attention of the Young, ° 
Butler, Bishop, on Conscience as an Element of Human Nature, 
bed on Culture of a Taste for Natural —— ee 
Butler, H. W. G., Resolutions on violent death of, . . 
Bourier, James D., on Incentives to Mental Culture among Teachers, 
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Cartt, M. M 


Carstair’s han Bo of Chirography, i es 
Canter, H. W., Means of forming Habits of Attention, ° 
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hy of Rhetoric, . 
aternal Instruction and Infant ‘Schools, ° 
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Canta, James &., on Education of the Faculties, and ‘teaching Geography, 


Calhoun William B., on Duties of School Committees, . .. . . 
Calisthenics, in Education of Girls, D. Warren, . . . eo . 
Cuanninec, Water, on Moral and Natural History, . ° 
Cuannina, Witt1aM E., on the Value of a Good Teacher, ° 
Character, simplicity of, in teacher, Francis Dwight,. . . ° 


Cuasg, C. C., on 


Chauncy Hall School, eae Regulationsof, . . . .. « 
Chemistry, History and uses of, Dr. Jackson, . 
Cheselden, W., on Observations on a blind youth restored to Sight, 
Chest, Injury of boys oreny ib « 
Cicero’s ‘I'ribute to Refining nfluence of Knowledge, flee « 
Cities, Organization of Public Schools for, . . . « « « « « 
Civilization, influence of intellectual action on, . = 
Crank, N. G., on the Common School System of Vermont, ee 
Classic, What Constitutes a, Prot. Crosby, 
Classical Culture, on the study of the best authors, ‘by Elbridge Sm 
Classical Learning, Claims of, Cornelius C. Felton, . . . . 
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Classic Taste, Cultivation of, Mr. Lincoln’s Lecture, 


Classification of Sane Solomon Adams, ° 
American Society, . .... 
Classification of Schools, S. M. Burnside, . . . 
Clergy, in Rural Districts, . . . esa ak elie ae ° 
Cievetanp, Nexemian, on Lyceums, ie m 
CiuzveLann, H. R., on Intellectual Action on ‘Civilization, 
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Cobbett, William, on Education and Crime, . . 
Code of Laws in School, Discussion on, . . SSS SHOt6 @ 
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Cotsuan, Wanaes, on Teaching Arithmetic, . ..... . 


Necessity of Educating Teachers, i - °° 


's Plan for Educatingmen, . . . 
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John Mulligan, ... © 
66 A. H. Weed, . ... 
Moral Effects of, . . . . » « « 
Advantagesof, .. a 
Best method of Teaching, ° 
A. rosby, 
Defective Study of, Prof. Hooker, 
Dr. Arnold’s opinionof, ... . 
Daniel Webster’s, “ . 


Smith, . 
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on Knowledge of Ancient Art in Higher Education, 
on Study of Mythology, . ... +. 2s «+ « « 
Mr. James’ Lecture, eee ° 
Tribute to, by T. Sherwin, *®. .... 
Teach One hing at a Time, ee 
Teach only one Point of it at Once, . ase « 
Teach that Thoroughly, . . ee 
Let the Pupil do everything Himself, °° 

“ ReviewofSum, .. . 
Bee that the Pupil understands the Question, 
Let the Pupil reason upon a difficulty in his own sagt 
Let him explain his own Process, .. . . ee 
Be thoroughly prepared for Recitation,. . ... . 
Make the Scholars Study, . 
The ° Teacher must understand his Subject ‘thoroughly, 
ofa 8 ful Administration of, . . . 
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Colleges in State of New York, Mr. McKeen, ..... « 
Columbia College, origin of, . . ° ° 


Cc Sense. 


ble ina Teacher, . 





Common complaints against Teachers, Jacob Abbott, * ores : 
Common Schools Condition -— a Wants of, L. W. Leonard, " 
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Cc School Ed of, Rufus Putnam, ; 


‘and High Schools o on, 
petty of, Theodore Dwight, Jr., . . 
Improvement of, Stephen Farley, ... . 
bed William D. Swan, . . 
Obstacles to their greater Success, Charles Northend, 
Obligations of Towns to elevate, Luther B. Lincoln, 
Connecticut System of, Denison Olmsted,. . . . 
Female Teachers of, Daniel Kimball, . . ° 
Origin of, in Massachusetts, ° ee ° 
Source of, to New England, R. Rantoul, ° °° 





Importance of, Samue J. May, ‘T . 








Comparative Results of Education, nen P. Rodman, 
Composition, on Teaching, Asa Rand, ° 


Richard G. Parker, . . 


Composition in Tenshing, P.C.Newman,...... 
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Compulsory Attendance of Children at School, “a <6 6 68 
Geneord, Proceedings of peter Meeting at, in let," ode 0.6 
et 
School Systemof, . . 
“ » School Fund, Influence of, . . . 
hed Board of Commissioners, “pr ar ee 
Conscience, as a Moral Power, -. . . e 
an element of Human Nature, 
Constitutional Law, asa study in Common 'Schools, Edward A. Lawrence 
Joseph Strong, . 
Conversation, ~ of, to be Cultivated, . .. . cc e 
Asa Discipline for Oratory, 2 ‘os 8 
Corporations for the Advancement of Learning, . ee 
Corporal Punishment in Schools, Discussions on, ee 





“ oe “ “ 
Courtesy, or School Deportment, Gideon F. Thayer, at ee 
Henry R. Oliver, . 
Cousin, Victor, on Classical Studies, e's 
Teachers Seminaries,. . . 
Cowper’s lines on Discipline in Schools, . . . ‘ 
Crime and Education, Caleb Cushing, ou. Y 
Crime, its Causes and Cure, a Prize Essay, by c. Pierce, a 
“< Statistics of, . ° Te © 4 Skee 
Caoser, A., on Study of the Classics, “6:6 ng ge 
“ «” on Classical and Scientific Studies, . 
Crossr, Wiit1amM G., Claims of the Free School upon all Classes, ha 
Cusnina, Cares, The True Uses of Instruction, . 3 
Cusurne, Thomas, Jn., Results to be aimed at in School Instruct’n and Discipline, 29 
Division of Labor in Schools,. . . ..... + 121 
« bad Teacher in the Nineteenth Century, . . ee e 


Dancing, Suitable exercise for Girls, . . ..... 
Dangers of Teachers, Daniel P.Galloup, . . .. . 

Daughters, education of. E. P. Weston, ene « 

Davis Emerson, on Mind and its Development, | 

Davis, Henry, on the Administration of the Discipline of Colleges, 
Debating Club, Advantages of, to Lord Brougham, and Henry Clay, 
Declamation, (Elocution William Russell, . 2 so se ew ew ee 
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Defects of our Systems - Education, R. B. ‘Hubbard, pie e 
and we Gideon F, T: hayer’ 3 Lecture on, . 
Demosthenes, Study of, . . 66S Or BEOES & 0:8 . 
Deportment in Schools, owe 6 
Development of the F iIties, and Acquisition of Knowledge Compared, 
Discipline, School, ends of, Henry L. McKean, OM, « ee oe 
Joseph Hale’s, . . ae ws 
“ bad sented from — Caiture, ae ee ® 
Discipline in the formation of good H 
Discussion of Resolutions not to be followed by a Vote of Institute, 
Dictionary as a Book of Reference a 
District Sehool Library System in New ¥ York, oe) ee 
Districts, Multiplicity of, in Towns, an Evil 
Diseases incident to Literary Life, George Haywood, 
Division of labor i in Instruction, Thomas Cushing, Jr., . 
bad va Rufus Putnam, . . 
Drawing as an "Introduction to Penmanship, W. R. Johnson, . ° 
Whitaker’s tureon, . 








Dress, Mischievous Fashions i im, -. 48 
of, asa branch of Female Education, Miss Beecher, vii. 
Domestic Influences in relation to Education,. . ... .» ° ° 
Dunorn, Cizment, on Natural History, . . e 6 * ° 
Duties of the faithful Teacher, Greenleaf’s Lecture on, e ° 
ye ry myny: es, E. D. Sanborn’s “ e 





Duty, Bonse of, as a Motive to Study, o& 0@ 6 

to-be Cultivated in Schools, . . ° ~~ 

Pe chit Sa Jx., on M it of C ° 
Dwiout, F. 8., Simplicity of Character,. . . 


Ear, Education of,. . &.« a, ore ° 
Ear, Mechanism of, D. Smith, ° er ae 
Early Trainin , Importance of, Solomon “Jenner, its Sila uA Me Si 
Earnestness, oger 8 S. Howard 0} > 
Epson Turopors, Comparative Stores of Public and Private Schools, 
Education, Accidental, . . a incite aR) SAC, Oy a 
Objects of, James G. Carter, ae 

« A Branch ‘of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, ° ° 
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Education, a Science, Dr. Wayland, ... . 
J.G. Carter, . . +. or 
“ eRe «2 20.0.0, 0, © 6.0 0. & eye 
“ Early, A. B. Alcott, . ud dt WUE 
bad Essentials of, Thomas H. Palmer, ae . 
“ Comparative’ Results of, Thomas ’P. Rodman, ‘ 
Disciplinary, . 
Demanded by our Civil Institutions, Benjamin Larabee, 
Defects in our System, ° e 
Condition of National Greatness, E. D. ” Sanborn, — 
a Free People, Robert Rantoul, Jr., ° 
“ Republican Government, Horace Mann, 
a ee ee ae ee er ee eee 
bed . . . . . . . . . . . . 
« Joel Hawes, . — 
ss William Russell,. . . 
bed E. P. Weston,. . ° 
In Diff Ages, 8 Iw. Bates, ° 
Intellectual Joshua Bates,. . 
Moral, Jacob Abbott,. . ... 
« Robert C. Waterson, ee 
« Joshua Bates,. ... . 
“© George B. Emerson, .. . 
«© “Charles Northend,. ... . 
Objects of, Francis Wayland, . ine 
Tt. Saree 
Of the Blind, Samuel G. Howe 
Of the Laboring Classes, T hneodore Parker, 
Of the Faculties, Samuel J. 
Progress of, 1830 ‘to 1854, Francie Wayland, 
Proper for an Agricultural People, Samuel U Nott, 
Physical, Darwin H. Ranney, . . ee 
Practical, W. C. Goldthwait, . . . . 
Religious Element in, Calvin E. Stowe, ° 
ad « Heman Humphrey, 
bed bad “« John H. — 
Self, aided by School, . . . 
Elocution, Methods of aching, T. D. P. “Stone, es 
s&s « “ . Fosdick, . . . 
“ “ a os William Russell, . 
“ “ ba « Francis T. Russell, . 
Emerson, Benjamin D., One of Founders of Institute, 7 
Emerson, Racew Watpo, on Inspiring a Taste for English, - oo % 
EmEnson, Gzorcr B., One of the Founders of the Institute, . . 
s On Female Education, . . . 
“ Author of Memorial on Normal Schools, . ee 
bad bad —— of C. 8. 
bed On Moral Education,. . 
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ea On History of American Insti of I 
Emulation i in Schools, John L. Parkhurst, . . . ° 
Leonard W' ithington, ee 

ad es Warren Burton, ... 

sat s Joshua Bates, ... . 

ba Substitute for, Warren peg ee 

” Discussion on, . . ° 
England, Debate on National Education in, 
English Grammar, Neglect of, in England, .. 

First Taught through the Latia, 

* os Early Authorsof, . . : rs 
English Language, Study of, D. Huntington, ° ~—s 
English Classic Authors, Stud ly of, Elbridge. ‘Smith, ee 
Erasmus, in connection with Moral Selemee,.... . 
Evening Schools, . . . . 
Everett, Avexanper H., Progress of Moral Science, - a eis 
——o mittees, Duties of, E.D. Sanborn, .... .« 
Example, etter than Precept, . eee « 
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Punishment, Bodily, Discussed, é we 
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Taste, Cultivation of, in Early Life, Importance of, A. Parish, . . 
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Teachers, Moral Responsibility of, W ‘iliam H. Wood on, . 
Teachers, Morals and Manners of, Henry R. Oliver, . . 
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Vocal Music, Testimony to the Value of, by Pfeiffer, 
Principles of Pestalozzian *Method, ° 
Voice, Cultivation me ° 

“ 

* Philosophy of, ° 
Voluntary Courses in Colleges, 
Visible Illustrations, Utility of, 
Visitatorial Power of Colleges, ° 
Visiting Schools, Duty of, T homas A. Greene, “a 


Waker, Amasa, Political Economy a Study for Common Schools, 
Waker, James, Introductory Lecture, (Accidental ne ° 
Valking in the open air, D. Warren, . . «© « «+ «© + « ° 
Vanren, Jonsx C., on Physical Education, bd e 
Warren, Grorce 'w. , on the Characteristics of the “Good Teacher, ° 
Wasnevurs, Emery, on the Political Influence of Sch oolmasters, 
Warenrston, R. C., on Moral and Spiritual Culture,. . . . . 
Wartanp, RANCIB; Introductory Discourse in 183), . . 
ad Introductory Discourse in 1854, +s 6's 
“ “ on the Study of Language, . ° « 
Objects of Intellectual Education, ee é 
S ae Education a Science, 
Manner in which Mind should be Trained, 
on Text-Books, . ° 
on a Prevalent Error in Education, | 
on the Study of the Ancient Languages, 
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on the Progress of Education since 1830, . 
on Gradation of Schools, 
a on Appointment of Superintendents, 
= on Mode of Teaching, . . . . 
on School Apparatus, . . 
** on School Hours, . . .- 
on Normal Schools, . .- 
on Teachers’ Institutes, . 
on Teachers Wages, . 
on Attendance of Children at School, 
on School and Village Libraries, ° 
on School Journals 
How may Education be still more improved, ° 
Progressive development of the Faculties, . 
Webster, Daniel, True Influence of Learning, . oles 
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Influence of the Bible on New England, 
Webster, Noah, Tribute to, by Mr. Thayer, . . > 
Wevp, A. H., on Classical Instruction, ... . . . . 
Weuts, Wittam H., on Self-reliance, . ° 
Well-doing, Incitements to Intellectual and Moral, 
Well-wishing ° 
Wesron, E. B.,on Education of Daushte rs, . 8 
West, Influence of Social Relations in the, upon Professional Buccess, 
Wuerter, Cuarces H., on Essential Elements of American Education 
Whipping-boy to a King’s Son, . + ee 
Whispering in School, How to be Managed, discussion on, e ee 
Wuitaker, Wiutam J., on Drawi ing as a Means of Education, . 
Waite, E., Introductory Discourse, . o oe 
Wuirs, Cuarces, on Literary Responsibility of Teachers, °° 
Waite, Gy on Condition of Common Schools in the South, 
Wuirman, J , Home Preparation for School, . . . . + « « 
WIinsLtow Husparp, on Innovations in Education, ° . 
Wiwes, E. C., on Girard College, . . . o 2. ages 
Wittarn, Sipvey, on English Composition, “i 
Williams, Judge, on the Advantages of Lyceums, .. . 
Wirutneton, Lronano, on Emulation in Schools, Se Me. 
Woopnrivee, W. C., on Vocal Music, . 
= «” “On the Size and Ventilation of School- “rooms, 
bed “ on the best Mode of Teaching Geography, . 
ia “ on Juvenile Population of the United States, 
Woodbridge, Rev. W., Communication on School-houses, . 
Woop, . AL, Moral Responsibility of Teachers, i ot 
Woman, her interest in a better Education, C. Cushing, . .« 
Worcester, Proceedings of Annual Meeting at, in 1837, . . « 
Words, Meaning of, how taught to Young Children, D: Howe,. . - 
Words’ on Teaching before Letters, in learning to Read, discussion on, 
H.” Mann, .. 
v4 ” bed Cc. Pierce, ° 
Mi e be Objections to, 8. 8. Greene, 
Written Reviews, . . . 
Wran, Epwarp, on Influence of Social Relations in the West, ° 
Wyttenbach, on the Reperusal of Demosthenes, . . oe aoe ad 
Young, Samuel, on the Reading of the New Testament, ea 
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Inrropuction To THE Stupy or Art, by M. A. Dwight. 12mo., New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

There are various indications in our country that the love of the Fine Arts is 
continually advancing. Costly paintings, by ancient and modern artists, find ready 
purchasers ; print shops are on the increase ; a demand is felt in manufacturing 
communities for good designers; and, finally, many schools, both private and 
common, have begun to consider drawing as a proper part of even an elementary 
education. 

Many persons, however, interested, as teachers or scholars, in the study of art, 
have felt the need of a good manual, in which the principles of taste, and the laws 
of design should be briefly and clearly set forth. Such a hand-book has now been 
prepared by Miss Dwight. Herself a thorough scholar, an admirer of all that is 
beautiful in nature and art, and, more than that, a successful teacher of practical 
drawing, she has written a volume which will be welcome in any family or school 
where the crayon has found its way, or where an inquiring mind is seeking for 
those principles by which to appreciate, with discriminating taste the varied pro- 
ductions of heman genius. 

As her book is only an “ Introduction to the Study of Art,” it is mainly devoted 
to the laws of line and perspective, light and shade, color, composition, expression, 
and kindred topics. There are valuable introductory chapters on the anatomy of 
the human frame, and a full and excellent stat t of the ing of symbolic 
colors and emblems, Should this volume meet with the success which it deserves, 
there are reasons to expect that it will be fullowed by other works of a corres- 
ponding character. Its general introduction into our higher schools and especially 
into seminaries for young ladies, would awaken a love for artistic pursuits, where 
it does not yet exist, and would correct the taste and improve the judgment of 
those who are already alive to the study of the beautiful. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS IN AUGUST. 


Tue American AssociaTION FoR THE ADVANCEMENT oF EpucatTion will hold 
its Sixth Annual Meeting at Detroit, Michigan, commencing on Tuesday, August 
12th, at 10 A. M., and continuing in session through the following Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. Introductory Address by Henry Barnard, the retiring 
President. Papers will be read and addresses delivered by Dr. Tappan, Prof. 
Boise, Prof. Haven, of the University of Michigan; Prof. Gillespie, of Union 
College; Pres. Dr. White, of Wabash College; Rev. Dr. Spees, of Milwaukie ; 
Prof. Turner, of Illinois College; Prof. Barnard, of University of Mississippi ; 
Pres. Dawson, of McGill College, Montreal; Prof. Cooke, of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, and others. 

Tue American AssociaTIonN Fon THE ADVANCEMENT oF Science will hold its 
Twelfth Annual Meeting at Albany, New York, commencing on Wednesday, 
August 20th. The exercises, it is understood, will be of a more than ordinarily 
interesting character. 

Tue American InetrTure or Instruction will hold its Twenty-seventh Annual 
Meeting at Springfield, Mass., on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist of August. Intro- 
ductory Address by President Walker. of Cambridge. [We have not received the 


Programme of Exercises.] 
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No. VI.—SEPTEMBER, 1856. 





I. COMMON OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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Havine exhibited in the Journal for March and May, the magnitude of the edu- 
cational interest-of the United States, in a series of statistical tables made up from 
the.census returns of 1850, showing the aggregate and juvenile population of the 
several states, the number of educational institutions of different grades, with their 
teachers, pupils and annual cost, the number of persons returned as not having 
received the lowest form of ‘instruction; and having in a subsequent number.pre- 


sented the statistics of institutions supported wholly or partly by the avails of pub-' 


lic fands or taxation in each State, we now proceed to give the condition of the. 
Common or Public Schools, with the means and suggestions for their improvement,’ 
as set forth in extracts from official and legislative documents and addresses: 
These extracts should be read in connection with the statistics of population, &¢,i 
before given. ¥ 
ALABAMA. 


Report tas agttntinndend Education [W. F. P the State of Alabama, 
Dae Cesraee Oe 1 10, mosey sak af 


This is the first Report’ of the Superintendent of Education, and is confined to 
an account of preliminary operations. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ORGANIZING AN EFFICIENT SYSTEM. The building up of 
an efficient educational system, adapted to the various wants and circumstances of 
a large community, has “never been accomplished, hitherto, but by the patient, 
unremitting efforts of stocéssive years. The experience of other states abundantly 
proves that liberal eae and legislative enactments can not, of them- 
selves, impart to such a system that vitality and energy which are essential to its 
ultimate success. It must ne: mainly for these upon enlightened public opin- 
ion,—upon a rational, all-pe: ing interest on the subject, which springs not up 
Fp ma may or from sudden impulse, but is itself the result of a sort of process 
of education, by which the whole people are brought to esteem the proper train- 
ing of those who are to come after them, as their paramount duty and highest 
earthly concern. 

EpucaTionat Funps. The two funds placed under his control, under the gen- 
eral title of Educational Fund, were created at different times, were subject to 
different laws, and sustained different relations. One was the property of the 
State, consoli and unchanging in amount; the ofher belonged to the town- 
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ships in their individual capacity, distributed among them in all amounts, 
renging from a few cents per annum to many hundreds of and was con- 


stantly accumulating. A small portion of the latter was still under the manage- 
ment of the banks; another and ens ae ees ee eee Se 
the form of sixteenth section notes, was found in the office of the ptroller of 
Public Accounts, and scattered ovemthe State in the hands of trustees, withheld 
under special laws, or in defiance of law. 

To unite these two funds thus situated, and bring them under one general sys- 
tem of accounts which would do full justice to all, and more than justice to none, 
cost an amount of thought and labor, which he had not been prepared to expect, 
and which few, perhaps, can now realize. 


VistTaTION BY SUPERINTENDENT. The superintendent has thus far found time 
to traverse forty-five out of fifty-two of the counties, generally delivering two ad- 
dresses in each, and has it in contemplation to visit the remainder before his term 
of office expires. These visits, though hurried, and often unavoidably made at the 
most unfavorable times for obtaining audiences, and enlisting public attention, are 
believed to have been attended with advantage by no means inconsiderable. 


Resvtts or Personal OBsERVATION. That which most prominently strikes 
the attention of one favored with such a field of observation, is the total inade- 
quacy of the means hitherto employed, ever to accomplish what all acknowledge 
to be desirable—a general diffusion of knowledge. 

Alabama, it is true, can point with just pride to her colleges and high schools 
her institutes and academies. Perhaps in no State of the South have individual 
citizens and communities exhibited more liberality of sentiment. No where have 
greater personal exertions and sacrifices been made to advance the interests of 
education. The undersigned would be the last to stifle such sentiments, or to dis- 
parage the benefits which have resulted from those sacrifices and exertions. The 
melancholy reflection still, however, obtrudes itself, that three-fourths of the youth 
of the State have hitherto either gone without instruction entirely, or have been 
crowded into miserable apologies for school-houses, without comfortable seats 
without desks or black-boards, often without the necessary text-books, and still 
oftener without competent teachers. 

It would be the oon arrogance to say that the adoption of the present sys- 
tem has supplied all these wants. It has certainly imparted a powerful impulse to 
the common school operations of the State. It has increased the attendance upon 
most of the schools previously kept up, and has led to the establishment of many, 
where none before existed. But the improvement thus far, is in the extent to 
which educational facilities have been diffused, rather than in the character of the 
facilities themselves. The increase of the school fund may have crowded the 
houses, but it has not always dispelled blank cheerlessness from its old dominion. 
It has not led to the adoption of the policy which controls men under an increase” 
of private gairis—to pull down the old barns and build goes It has added 
largely to the d d for teachers’ services; but it has not the necessary 
qualifications to those who are e d in the mighty field of labor. Owls and 
bats” are still employed “to teach young eagles how to fly, because they will 
work cheap.” 

There is another conviction to which the undersigned has been forced by exten- 
sive intercourse and correspondence with the masses of the people. It is that the 
present educational inovement is not in advance of public sentiment—that the 
people of the State, by an overwhelming majority, are favorable to the principle 
of public education, and are Be ee to sustain the legislature in all judicious 
measures for giving additional efficiency to the system already in existence. 


Reasons FOR PERSEVERANCE. The following propositions are, in conclusion, 
pee comseyer submitted, as containing some of the more prominent considerations 
in favor of the permanent adoption of that line of policy by the State: 

1. The intervention and effort of society in its o political capacity, con- 
stitutes the only means by which a universal diffusion of knowledge can ever be 
secured. Neither the history of the past, nor the circumstances of the present, 
reveal any other agency adequate to its accomplishment. The question of a con- 
tinuance or discontinuance of such effort here, amounts to a direct issue between 
oo intelligence on the one hand, and wide spread, deplorable ignorance on the 


er. 

2. No obstacles in the way of the ultimate attainment of this great object exists 

in Alabama, which have not been encountered and triumphed over in other States. 

Indeed the achievements of the present year will challenge comparison with what 

kof te aecomplished, elsewhere, with the same means and in the same 
of time. 

8. General intelligence and virtue are included in the very idea of a govern- 











































ment where the people are the great depositories of power, and the ultimate tribu- 
nal to which all questions of national policy are referred. “They who m, 
must know how to govern; and they who govern rightly must themselves be 
right.” Mr. Mansfield says, “ There is 4 positive antagonism between the posses- 
sion of civil power requi — highest exercise of reason, and the want of that 
intelligence and integrity, which are essential to the right use of reason itself.” 

It wili not be considered improper to introduce in this connexion, the opinion of 
one of the founders of the government, and the great republican philosopher of his 
day. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Col. Yancey, January 16, 1816, uses this lan- 
guage: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, it 
expects what never was and never will be. The functionaries of every govern- 
ment have propensities to command at will, the liberty and property of their con- 
stituents. There is no safe deposit for these but with the people themselves; nor 
can they be safe with them, without information. When the press is free and 
every man able to read, all is safe.” 

4, Aside from the overwhelming motives of S———. which apply to 
nations us to individuals, every consideration of sound domestic economy demands * 
at the hands of government a liberal encouragement of the means of education. 

The State that scatters broadcast the seeds of knowledge most profusely, will ever 
reap the richest harvest of golden fruit, in the increased thrift and industry, pros- > 
perity and gy’ of its people. 

6. And finally, it is not an invasion of the rights of pony for the government 
to assess upon each individual his share of the expenses of educating the children 
of the community, up to such a point, as the nature of theinstitutions under which 
he lives, and the well-being of society require. 


To perfect the system of Public Schools, the Superintendent recommends the 
appointment of a single Commissioner instead of the Board, for each County; the 
publication at the capitol of a Monthly Educational Journal; the holding of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, and the establishment of a State Normal School. 





ARKANSAS. 
We have received no school document, official or legislative, relative to the 
Public Schools of this State. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fifth Annual R of the Superintendent of Public Instruction [Paul K. Hubbs] 
iP ihe State o, Califormia. January 17, 1856. 


ConpiTI0n oF Pusiic SentrmENT. Public sentiment was never more thor- 
oughly aroused than at the present time, in respect to the subject of education. 
From the Colorado to the Klamath, from the Nevada Alps to the ocean, the most 
distinguished citizens of this State are laboring to extend the influence and elevate 
the condition of the common school. 

With this healthy state of the public mind, and in view of the fact, that we are, 
in respect to common school education, not only very far in arrear to our Atlantic 
brethren, but also to civilized Europe, there never has been a time when the su 
= hay representatives of the people to this great effort was more imperious 
called for. 


Scnoot Funp. We are nominally possessed of a large school property, but 
practically do not receive enough income to pay the salaries of three hundred and 
six teachers for two weeks’ work in the six months of their labor, for which the 
small sum of $28,269.60 was apportioned by the State Board of Education on the 
1st instant, being the entire income to the State School Fund for the past half 
year. 


Schoo, Arrenpance. The Annual Report from this department to the Legis- 
lature of 1855, held this language; “‘ Three-fourths of the children of our State are 
growing up devoid of learning to read or write.” “ So far from expecting a future 
increase proportioned to the imminent wants of this ¢ community, it is evident 
that without radical and positive change in theeupplies, by legislative action, we 
shall have a meager return for the present year from the schools, many of which 
are now being abandoned for lack of support.’’ The Legislature of 1855, did not 
extend the aid solicited from this department, and many schools have been aban- 
doned for lack of support. In the city of San Francisco, where the effort to sus- 
tain common schools has deservedly won her a world-wide reputation, (and as a 
natural consequence amid all her dheasters, put her bonds at a premium,) in that 





of 2,988 children reported out of school; and in the 

of four hundred and nine are in 

ly average attendance. Sacra- 

owing to wilful neglect (if so mild aes 1 ome lide pees 

t (if so a term can properly be used,) of the parent 

or guardian. In some places, as will appear by the appendix, but one in seven 
are in daily attendance at the school. soa eat “ 

Of the 26,170 resident‘ children reported, 6,422 form the daily average attend- 
ance at the common schools. The private se will not probably increase the 
number beyond 7,000 in all. What is to be done with the 19,000? They are 
under the charge of this department, subject to legislative action. 


. Scnoon Lanps, It is the sheerest folly to talk about our great resources in 
pepye school property, whilst no proper measures are taken to secure it from 
much less to realize the income due from it. 

The Act of Congress in relation to survey and pre-emption, (March 3d, 1853,) 
provides, that two sections of every thirty-six, when surveyed, be set apart for the 
ome! P of the township. 

Of the 500,000 acres donated under the Act of Congress, April 4th, 1841, and 
os by our Constitution to school purposes, the greater part remains undis- 

of. 


The aid to the University that we hope some day to see established, from lands 
donated by the General Government, like that from nearly all the school lands, 
continues a deferred hope, upon which the mind may look at at so great a dis- 
tance as to realise little else than the clouds that environ it. 


Seminary Lanps. The Seminary lands awaiting only the U. S. surveys, to be 
fully and conclusively located, I recommend to be placed at once under the entire 
title, control, and management of the Board of Regents of the University, which I 
can not doubt the Legislature will provide for at an early day, in “ An Act to es- 
tablish the California State University.” 


Scnoot Law. We have no free school system. Cities are empowered, under 
certain restrictions, to raise means, and, to a certain extent, maintain free schools. 
The counties may or may not levy a limited tax, to maintain schools, depending 
upon the views of the Board of Dupervieors a board that has done more in 
checking extravagant county expenditures, than was anticipated, even by the best 
friends of the supervisory system; but with heavy old county debts too often 
pressing upon them, they are timid, and too frequently parsimonious in respect to 
the schools. In some densely settled counties, no tax whatever has been levied 
for school purposes; moreover the supervision of the accounts for school expendi- 
ture of the county, is not as thorough by the Board of Supervisors as could be 
desired, otherwise the returns to this department would be more explicit and 
satisfactory. 


Scnoot Booxs. Immediately upon entering upon the duties of this office, I 
designated, in accordance with the Act, a uniform series of books to be used in the 
schools. The recommendation has not been sustained, and the Superintendent 
has no power to enforce it. The books designated comprised the very latest and 
most improved works used in the Atlantic States; but our bookstores were so 
crowded with the refuse books thrown out at the East, at low prices there, at least, 
that the most valuable works, adapted to the advanced progress of the common 
school system, could scarcely be had. 


Secrarian Action. The Superintendent has no adequate power under the 
existing law, to check as should be done, any sectarian bias or control, exercised 
upon the ublic schools. A sectarian war is in embryo, which if not quieted at 
once, will, combined with other causes, produce a lingering death, slowly but 
surely, to popular education in this State. The rejection of well qualified teach- 
ers at one time, because of their religious faith, produces a reacting opposite ex- 
treme at another time, and the whole catalogue of sects become excited to have 
their own members used as teachers, and their own churches as schoo) houses. 
This is all wrong, and the result will be disastrous. 


DENOMINATIONAL CoLLEGES. Whilst we thus maintain intact, steadily but 
firmly, the proper administration ef the common school system, Jet us not under- 
value the efforts making by, emphatically, the good men of our land, in rearing 
colleges worthy the support of the State, though established by religious influence 
and controlled by religious domination. Three colleges have been chartered in 
accordance with law during the past year: one at Santa Clara, under charge of 
the Methodist Society; one at Oakland, under charge of the Presbyterian Church, 
and one at San Jose, under care of those who p the Catholic faith. They 
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are all struggling in their infancy, but destined to much good. I recommend that 
a liberal appropriation be made to each of these colleges. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Baws of do Superintendent of Common Schools [John D. Philbrick] to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, May, 1856. 198 pages. 

This document, besides the Annual Report of the Superintendent, embraces an 
Appendix of great value, viz., Reports of Visits and Educational Lectures by 
Agents appointed by the Superintendent; Extracts from School Visitors (Local 
Committee of Supervision) Reports; An Educational Tract—a Teacher’s Appeal 
tothe Parents of his Pupils; Circular to School Visitors respecting certain propo- 
sed changes in the School Laws; An Argument for Free Schools from Horace 
Mann's Tenth Report as Secretary of Massachusetts Board of Education; Places 
and Descriptions of School-houses; Specimens of Rules and Regulations for 
Schools; Inquiries addressed to School Visitors; Tables of Returns by School Vis- 
itors; List of Teachers’ Conventions or Institutes held in Connecticut since 1868. 


Lazors OF SUPERINTENDENT. These include personal attention and teaching 
in the Normal Schools; preparation for and conducting eight Teachers’ Institutes ; 
delivering addresses in different counties; answering questions as to the construc- 
tion of the School Law; deciding claims for payment of public money forfeited; 
consulting with teachers and committees; assisting in a revision of the School 
Law, and in editing of the Common School Journal. It is not to be wondered at, 
that the health of the Superintendent should have broken down under these man- 
ifold and arduous labors. 


TEACHERS’ InstrTUTES. Eight Institutes were held, one in each county, with 
an attendance of 735 members. The added experience and observation of another 
year tend to confirm the favorable opinion I have heretofore entertained in relation 
to Teachers’ Institutes. Ifrightly conducted, they are instruments of much good, 
not only to the teachers in atten e, but also to the communities in which they 
meet. A recent writer has, very appropriately I think, called them “ distributing 
offices,” by means of which the various improvements in teaching and school man- 
agement are disseminated through all parts of the State. 


State Norma Scuoou. This institution has continued in a prosperous con- 
dition during the past year, and it is believed that each year adds to the convic- 
tion that its establishment was the result of a true foresight. During the last 
— the number in attendance was unusually large, being one hundred and 
eighty. 

- of the uates of this school are making themselves eminently useful 
— ers, and a few are at the head of some of our largest and best graded 
schools. 

During the past year nearly four hundred of the teachers ep yo within the 
State have been, for a longer or shorter period, members of the State Normal 
School, and many of these have given a high degree of satisfaction. - 


EpvucaTionaL Tracts. About 1000 copies of an excellent Tract on the con- 
solidation of districts, was printed and circulated gratuitously. Nearly 5000 cop- 
ies of another Tract, entitled “ A Teacher's —— to the parents of his pupils,” 
have been printed and circulated at a trifling charge. 

It was thought that these little messengers, if sent abroad, would find an audi- 
ence with many who would not, otherwise, give a listening ear or lend a co-opera- 
ting hand in behalf of the great work in which we are engaged. 

aving great confidence in the efficacy of this mode of operating upon the people, 
I would most respectfully and earnestly urge that a reasonable sum may be a 
> rigs for the purpose of enabling me to avail myself, still more extensively, 
ofthis great, but effectual, way of awakening interest and securing right action. 


Common Schoo; JournaL. The Journal has been regularly published durtag 

the past year, and the several numbers have been sent to the acting School Visi 

ors in the various localities, in accordance with pga made by the General 
a hi 


Assembly. 1 am confirmed in the opinion that it ghly important and useful 
auxiliary in the educational department. Going, as it does, into every School 
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Society of the State, it proves a highly valuable medium for the diffusion of intel- 
in relation to schools, methods of teaching, &c. 
an ee should be made whereby a copy of the Journal could be sent 
to every School District within the limits oft the State, I feel convinced that the 
result would be so favorable and extensive, as to afford ample assurance that the 
investment was a judicious one. 


Epvucationat Lecrures. The provision whereby the Superintendent is au- 
thorized to cause an address, on the subject of Common Schools, in each of the 
School Societies of the State, is deemed a very important one, and eminently cal- 
culated to diffuse correct ideas and to awaken an interest on the part of the peo- 
ple. Whatever efforts shall tend to bring the t and important interests of 
Eepeler education directly before the minds of the people, and cause them to 

lect upon the subject, cannot fail of producing highly beneficial results. 


Teacuers. A good school is the product of the combined and harmonious 
ration of various agencies. Of these, by far the most important is the teacher, 
so that the 5 aang extravagant maxim, “as is the teacher so is the school,” 
is essentially true. The teacher is to the school as the engineer to the engine—the 
master to the vessel—the commander to the army. School-house, text-books, 
apparatus, classification, attendance, supervisory officers, may possess every 
requisite of excellence, and yet, for the want of a suitable teacher, the school may 
be but aname. No good instruction will be given, no habits formed, no 
moral or mental discipline imparted, no desire for know] fe inspired, and all the 
costly and careful preparation for education, will avail but little in the hands of an 
incompetent teacher. On the contrary, the accomplished teacher will almost 
create a good school in the face of every obstacle. —— can not come in contact 
with him without being bettered. His power and skill will turn the very defect- 
iveness of the means employed, into the means of improvement. 


COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS. Called to perform duties of the most arduous, 

ible and important nature, teachers are entitled to a rate of compensation 

as great as the same talents and devotion would secure in any other department. 

I would not be understood as advocating any — of extravagance on this point, 

but would simply contend that if the business of training the immortal mind is as 

important as any other, then the inducements for those who engage in the work 
should be equal to those held out in any other department of labor. 

The average wages of female teachers, is about $17 per month, from which, if 
we deduct $2.50 per week for board, we shall have only $7 for the poor teacher 
in return for four weeks of earnest and devoted labor. d, I would ask the can- 
did and pateiigent citizens of our State, if this looks like true liberality or true 
wisdom? Will this small rate of compensation secure a high order of talent? 
Will it warrant the expenditure of time and money essential for a proper course 
of preparatory training? 

Co-opERATION wiTH TEACHERS. However important and weighty the teach- 
er’s duties and responsibilities may be, and however faithfully they may be met, 
they can never comp te for deficiency on the part of parents and citizens. 
have time now only to designate a few particulars in which parents may co-ope- 
rate with teachers in the great work of education, and thus indicate their appre- 
ciation of the true importance of their vocation. 

1, By securing the constant and seasonable attendance of pupils. 

2. By a reasonable compensation to teachers, cheerfully and promptly rendered. 

8. By a seasonable and full supply of the necessary text books, an necessary 
Sg wen 

. By encouraging in the pupils habits of diligence and obedience. 

5. By cultivating a friendly acquaintance with teachers. 

6. By visiting the schools. 


Scuoot-HousEs. The school-house everywhere stands out as the symbol and 
exponent of education. It is a visible and palpable index of the popular sentiment 
on the subject. Where there is not sufficient interest to build a school-house, 
it is idle to look in that place for other elements of a good school. If the old house 
as it was, with all its inconveniences and discomforts, is ——_ to be 
enough, the old price for teachers is good enough, the same old books are good 
enough, four months schooling a year is enough. 


During the year forty-one new school-houses were erected, at an expense of 
$120,000. In some of the districts where the spirit of progress has triumphed, and 
the old structure has given place to the new, a degree of perseverance and energy 
has been exhibited, rising almost to heroism. In one, fifteen meetings were warned 
in succession, before the victory was achieved. Scarcely a district can be found 
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which does not contain some penurious individuals, who will seize upon any pre- 
text to oppose the outlay of a dollar for a school-house. Though the rights of 
such persons should be respected, they should not be permitted to stand in the 
way of educational improvement. If the erection of a suitable school-house is to 
cause opposition, the sooner it comes the sooner peace comes. 


LenotH oF Scuoot Term. The law requires the school in each district to 
be taught for six months in the year. The Superintendent recommends that the 
minimum be set at eight months. 


GRaDATION oF ScHOOLs. It facilitates an economical classification. A school 
is classified as well as it can be, when those scholars who are nearly of the same 
age and advancement, are assigned to the same class, and are all employed — 
the pneer studies. In a common district, or mixed school, consisting of fifty 
scholars, of all , as many classes are required as in aschool of six times the 
number,—though in the latter, each class would be six times as large. From 
twenty to thirty is a proper number for a class, with a good teacher. 

Suppose we have six hundred scholars, of all ages, residing within a reasonable 
distance from a central point, and suppose we erect, for their accommodation, a 
union school-house, containing twelve rooms, each room capable of dat 
ing fifty scholars. Now, after an examination, let these six hundred scholars be 
distributed in these twelve rooms, according to their advancement. Let the fifty 
in each room be again subdivided into two classes of twenty-five each,—a first 
class and a second class, according to attainments. Let all in the same class 
attend to precisely the same branches of study. Let the Principal or Superin- 
tendent have the general supervision and control | of the whole, and let him have 
one male assistant or sub-principal, and ten female assistants, one for each room. 
Or, ifit be thought best, let the rooms for the upper departments be large enough 
for one hundred pupils, with a recitation room attached, for two teachers. The 
scholars in the lowest room will consist of very small children, just beginning to 
learn to read and spell. Those in the next room will be a little older and a = 
higher in their studies,—and so on until in the upper department we shall fin 
young ladies and young gentlemen engaged in the pursuit of studies appropriate 
toa High School. Those in the same class have, invariably, the same class books, 
and each department is supplied with a teacher, especially adapted to its grade 
and studies, and furnished with all the requisite books and apparatus. This is 
what is meant by a thoroughly graded school, each class being just large enough 
to enable the teacher to work to advantage, and no one being solarge as to be un- 
manageable. Several schools, answering very nearly to this description, are now 
to be found in Connecticut. 

_ What are the advan of such an arrangement over those which could be en- 
joyed by the scholars, if they were in twelve separate, mixed schools? In the 

ed schools of fifty scholars, the number of different recitations and exercises 
during the day would. be about twenty-four. The opening and closing of school, 
the recesses and necessary interruptions, would consume upwards of an hour, so 
that the average time left for each recitation would not much exceed ten minutes. 
In such a school the teacher is obliged to hurry from one exercise to another, with 
= rapidity, and of course, + the day, perform a great diversity of labor, 

teaching the alphabet, to the highest class in algebra. 

In the school, pte as I have described, the teacher has but two classes, and 
not more than six or eight recitations during the day. Consequently, there will 
be time enough to give to each scholar a thorough drill, without hurry or confusion. 
In other words, thorough teaching is greatly’ facilitated. The time of teacher and 
pupils is all used to the best advantage. hile one of the classes is reciting, the 





other is preparing for recitation—this process alternating all day—the pupils hav- 
ing just time enough for study, andthe teacher time enough for instructing each 
class. The advantages in the discipline and government are no less striking than 
those of instruction. 

In the mixed ee Be uniform system of management for the smallest and 


largest pupils can not be adopted. That kind of discipline which would be well 
adapted to the smallest children, would not be suitable for the largest. Hence, a 
much greater amount of labor and skill are required in the government of a mixed 
school of fifty scholars, than of the same number of scholars in a graded school; 
and all the teacher’s force which is absorbed in government, in just so much sub- 
tracted from his available force for instruction. 

Another advantage of this system is found in the facility afforded of pre ge 
teachers adapted to the different les. To succeed well in a mixed school, re- 
quires a rare combination of qualifications—capacity to teach and interest the 
youngest, and also the oldest. But it is not so difficult to find teachers who are 
well adapted to a special department. In a graded school, each teacher has a 
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eed sarees of different branches to teach, and;‘consequently, can do those so 
_ The establishment and liberal support of graded schools, have given great satis- 
“faction and fally answered the expectations of thelr ad re eo 
which iven the system a fair with a competent pal and well select- 
ed corps of teachers, could be induced to abandon it, and return to the old plan. 


Mora Cutrurs. The want of a better moral training in our system of educa- 
tion is already beginning ’to be felt. It is already to be seen that we have exalted 
intellectual capacity above moral principles; while virtue ought to be education’s 
paramount object, and ability subordinate. I note it as one of the encouraging 
signs of the times, that the importance of greater attention to moral training in our 
schools, is begin to be agitated with earnestness and effect. A on, and 
generally the most eloquent portion of nearly every educational pe abl reaches 
us, is devoted to this topic. The light which, for centuries, has seen on the 
mountain summits has, at length, approached the valleys. 

Milton spoke on the subject almost with the accents of inspiration, These are 
his words: “ The end of learning is to repair the ruin of our first parents, by regain- 
ing to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, as we may the 
nearest b paves our souls of true virtue, which being united to the heavenly 
graces of faith make up the highest perfection.” 2 

Locke, the great John Locke, has spoken words of wisdom on this subject. 
* Virtue,” says he, “ direct virtue is the hard and valuable to be aimed at in 
education, and not a forward pertness, or any little arts of shifting; all other con- 
siderations and accomplishments should give way. and be postponed to this. 
Learning must be had indeed, but in the second place as subservient to greater 
) aged Seek somebody as your son’s tutor, that may know how discreetly to 

m his manners; place him in hands where you may, as much as possible, secure 
his innocence. Cherish and nurse up the good and gently correct and weed out 
any bad inclinations and settle him in habits. is the main point, and 

being provided for, learning may be into the bargain.” 

Books, without number, have composed for cultivating and improving the 
understanding, but few, in proportion, for cultivating and improving the affec- 


But the best treatises will avail little without living teachers, with a hearty, 
earnest interest in the promotion of virtue, a sincere delight in noble character, a 
real passion for moral excellence, for generous, patriotic, honorable action, furnish- 
ing in their own persons examples of the precepts they enjoin. With such teach- 
ers, and with that best of manuals for teaching morality—the Bible—we may hope 
to see our youth walking in “ wisdom’s ways,” and growing up as true ornaments 
and blessings to the community. 


Statistics. Number of Towns, - - - - 153 
Number of School Societies, - + - - - - 933 


Number of School Districts, - - -. - - 1,626 
Number of Children between the of 4 and 16 years, - 100,820 
A number of Children in each District, - . 62 
Capital of School Fund, - - - - - 2,049,953-00 

ie of School Fund for 1855-6, - - 147,215.00 
Dividend Child over 4 and under16, - - - 1.30 
Capital of Town Deposit Fund, - - - 763,661.83 
Revenue @ riated to Schools, - - - - - 40,000.00 
Amount y 1 per cent. tax, - - - 70,129.37 
Amount raised by Society tax, - - - - - 18,608.00 
Amount of Revenue from Local Funds, - ~ - 11,827.00 
‘Amount raised by Rate bills, . 3 “ - 81,839.00 
Amount ne ca for support of Schools, exclusive of School-houses 

and repairs, - - - - - - - 814,113.87 

Amount expended for School-houses, - - - . 
Aggregate amount expended on Common Schoo - - 
Average wages of Male: Teachers, includin, board, - be 
Average wages of Female Teachers, including board, - - 


The Reports of Lecturers, and School Visitors, point out the evils and defects in 
the working of the system, in the indifference of parents, the construction of school- 
houses, the irregalar and non-attendance of children, frequent change.of teachers, 
&c. The Tract, or Letter to Parents, by Mr. Northend, should be sent to the home 
of every pupil in the land. 


To be Continued. 
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[Aw Onarron delivered before the Connzcticut Bera of the Pat Beta 
Kappa Fraternity; at Trinity College, Hartford, on the 15th of July, 1856. 

That portion of this Oration which discusses the subject of an American 
University, was placed at our disposal by its author, as a contribution to the 
American Journal of Education, but we have preferred to present the address 
entire as delivered, as at once more satisfactory to the author and our 
readers. Ep.] 

Tuts honorable and honored fraternity, dating from the first year 
of our national existence, aims at uniting the scholars of the nation 
in one familiar band. It assembles annually in its numerous 
branches through a widely extended region of the American 
Union, and communes concerning the intellectual progress and 
welfare of the republic. The solemn injunctions and pledges to 
secrecy, which were supposed to strengthen the intimacy of the 
connection, have now in many of the chapters been disused; but 
the beautiful organization remains, and who may question its benig- 
nant influence. The ambition to be admitted to the brotherhood, 
the yearly gatherings of its members, the kindly communion of the 
several branches exert their beneficial power to nerve the young 
to renewed effort, they keep alive and strengthen in maturer years 
that affection for letters and intellectual pursuits which softens the 
manners and smoothes the asperities of active life, gladdening and 
comforting the professional man and the man of business, and they 
remove something at least from the barrier of physical distance. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society was established at William and 
Mary College in Virginia, on the 5th of December, 1776, five 
months after our declaration of independence. Within four years 
seven other branches had been chartered, and powers conferred 
upon some of these for chartering yet others in their several 
states. The first established chapters out of Virginia were the 
Alphas, as they are now called, of Massachusetts and Connec- 
tieut, charters for these branches having been issued to Mr. Elisha 
Parmele, on the 4th and 5th December respectively, in the year 
1779. But little more than a year later, the original records of 





the parent society closed,—the college being then suspended on 
account of the proximity of the British forces. The following is 
the last entry in the record book :— , 

1781, on Saturday the 6th of January, a meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa was called for the purpose of securing the papers of 
the society during the confusion of the times, and the dissolution 
which threatens the University. The members who were present 
were William Short, Daniel C. Brent, Spencer Roane, Peyton Short, 
and Landon Cabell. They thinking it most advisable that the 
papers should not be removed, determined to deliver them sealed 
into the hands of the college steward, to remain with him until the 
desirable event of the society’s resurrection. And this deposit they 
make in the sure and certain hope that the fraternity will one day 
rise to life everlasting and glory immortal.” 

The hope was fulfilled. On the 25th June, 1851, the society 

- was re-organized by Professors Smead and Totten, whom the vener- 
able William Short, one of the original founders, and President at 
the time of dispersion, had in 1849, shortly before his death and 
more than sixty-eight years after the suspension of the society at 
Williamsburg, empowered in due form to revive and re-establish 
this the parent branch. During this last year the ancient seal has 
been restored by the Hon. Mr. Stuart, lately secretary of the 
interior, to whose guardianship it had been transmitted. 

Not merely a long-established usage, but intrinsic propriety has 
rendered one topic in some one of its manifold forms, almost im- 
perative for the occasion, namely, the duties and responsibilities of 
the American scholar. The orator is summoned as a member of 
a scholastic fraternity to address an assemblage of scholars. And 
whatever may be the variations, whatever the changes rung upon 
this theme, this is and ought to be the leading strain. Though 
trite, it is ever new and ever worthy of attention, and the succes- 
sion of the instruments, repeating the same inspiring and ennobling 
notes serves to enrich and amplify, but not to overload the fugue. 
Nor is once a year too often for the topic to be formally recalled 
to our minds and earnestly commended to our hearts. 

The flattering invitation to address you here to day found me 
among the balmy breezes of Louisiana. Written amid the icy 
blasts of New England, it sped to its destination amid the cypress 
and myrtle, yet still in our own beloved land,—as much our own 
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where Canopus sparkles in the winter night, as where the Great 
Bear trails along the sluggish zenith. Although accepted with 
hesitation, it has been most gladly complied with. It is indeed dan- 
gerous to venture on an untried sea, and all the more for those who 
know that their appointed path is in another course. Yet the 
temptation was great; for it was not merely to stand upon this soil, 
hallowed in the history of American freedom as in that of Amer- 
ican letters, but to raise my humble voice in behalf of a cause 
which appeals to the scholars of our land to rally in its support, 
and insure its triumph. 


“‘ Drania speaks with darkened brow, 
Thou pratest here where thou art least, 
Thy faith has many a purer priest 
And many an abler voice than thou.” 


But soon follows the response :— 


“From art, from nature, from the schools 
Let random influences glance, 
Like light in many a shattered lance 
That breaks about the dappled pools. 


The lightest wave of thought shall lisp, 
The fancy’s tenderest eddy wreathe, 
The slightest air of song shall breathe, 

To make the sullen surface crisp. 


There is a beautiful coincidence by which those~ places conse- 
crated in the annals of our liberties are also classic in the annals of 
our letters ; a coincidence which if fortuitous is more than wonder- 
ful. Beneath an overshadowing elm of that leafy city, which it 
has been my joy to hail by the name of home, the father of his 
country,—he whose name shall survive though all other modern 
names should perish,—first drew his blade, as commander of the 
armies of United America, and thence he led them on, in the 
name of the great Jehovah, to the achievement of a nation’s inde- 
pendence. Here amid the embowering branches of your twin 
capital of letters and of state, we may yet see the famous oak, which 
sheltered and preserved the chartered liberties of a commonwealth. 
The classic walls of Princeton have echoed to the roars of hostile 
cannon, and reverberated the cheering shouts of Washington as he 
rallied his exhausted but undaunted band. The mild teachings of 





the much-loved sage have for more than half a century filled the 
halls of Schenectady with youth thronging to gather the words of _ 
wisdom amid scenes once ravaged by fire and sword, and where of 
old were heard the guns from Stillwater and Saratoga. So too 
with Philadelphia and Williamsburg; so too with West Point and 
Annapolis. 

Mr. President and Brethren of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, it 
has been urged that these days in which we are now met together 
are not times for studious abstraction, for scientific research, for 
literary retirement,—that there are higher claims on us than those 
of scholarship,—that even though the pen should not utterly yield 
to the sword and the toga to the gleam of arms, at least there are 
other themes for the attention and zeal of the patriot and citizen. 
No more, we are told, should Peace “pipe on her pastoral hil- 
lock a languid note,” but all the powers and all the enthusiasm of 
those who love their country and their race should be applied to 
th@gredress of wrongs and the enforcement of rights. 

That there is some reason in this I will not deny ; but it might 
be asked in return whether it is certain that a bandage might not 
cure as thoroughly as the amputating-knife, and oil and wine be 
preferable tothe cautery. I believe, Brethren, that there are other 
places for serving one’s country than the tented field, other deeds 
as valiant as the storming of a breach, or the scaling of a wall, 
other sacrifices as noble as that of blood ; that a consecrated life is 
not one whit inferior in glory to a brave death. And I believe 
that it is good for us to be here. 

“ Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” It is as Ameri- 
can scholars that I. address you, as men who are yearning for a 
national independence more to be implored than political independ- 
ence alone,—for an intellectual and moral freedom, in comparison 
with which mere physical freedom is dust in the balance; as men 
who would fain unite in resistance to the bondage of ignorance and 
prejudice and bigotry and barbarism ; who would gladly witness 
the inauguration of an epoch when thoughts shall be more than 
clubs, ‘ideas more than bowie-knives and revolvers ; when if there 
be an aristocracy, it shall be certified, not by parish registers or 
bank accounts, but by intellectual attainments, moral purity and 
noble deeds ; when the applause of good and thoughtful men shall 
outweigh that of an untutored rabble, and the ambition of our 
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youth be directed rather to excellence than to position; when the 
olive chaplet shall be more coveted than the jeweled crown of 
royalty, the laurel of the blood-stained victor or the fasces of offi- 
cial station. _Being such men, it is as such that I address you. 

If we would labor for elevating the intellectual tone and aspira- 
tions, and faculties and achievements of our fellow-citizens, what 
time more fit than this? When are such efforts more called for, 
than when violence threatens to usurp a barbaric sway, when the 
cherished and fundamental principles of republican institutions 
are set at defiance, and the very capitol resounds with the clash of 
weapons? Let me recall to your memories two cheering passages 
of history. 

Among the noblest struggles recorded in the annals of liberty, 
the revolt of the Netherlands stands pre-eminent. Never was 
blood more freely offered in ransom for human rights, never was 
suffering more unflinchingly endured in behalf of liberty, never 
was self more manfully offered up upon the shrine of patriotism. 
And the most memorable of all the memorable events of that por- 
tentous strife was the siege of Leyden. For nearly an entire year, 
the endurance of the devoted inhabitants was aimost superhuman. 
As their American historian expresses it, “they had gradually 
abandoned their hopes of relief, but they spurned the summons to 
surrender. Leyden was sublime in its despair.” “From the 
ramparts they hurled renewed defiance at the enemy. ‘Ye call 
us rat-eaters and dog-eaters’ they cried, ‘and it is true. So long 
then as ye hear dog bark or cat mew within the walls, ye may 
know that the city holds out. Should God in his wrath doom us 
to destruction, even then will we maintain ourselves forever against 
you. When the last hour has come, with our own hands will we 
set fire to the city, and perish, men, women and children together 
in the flames, rather than suffer our homes to be polluted, and our 
liberties to be crushed.’” An over-ruling Providence always pro- 
tects those who will protect themselves, and despite the taunts of 
the Spaniards, the ocean did come over the dry land to their relief; 
its furious torrents swept the ruined dykes away, bearing the fleets 
of Boisot in triumphant state to the relief of the brave defenders 
of Leyden, already fearfully thinned by famine, pestilence and 
sword. 

“The Admiral, stepping ashore,” says Motley, “was wel 
comed by the magistracy, and a solemn procession was immediately 
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formed. Magistrates and citizens, wild Zealanders, emaciated 
burgher guards, sailors, soldiers, women, and children, nearly every 
living person within the walls, all repaired without delay to the 
great church, stout Admiral Boisot leading the way. The starv- 
ing and heroic city, which had been so firm in its resistance to an 
earthly king, now bent itself in humble gratitude to the King of 
kings. After prayers, the whole vast congregation joined in the 
thanksgiving hymn. Thousands of voices raised the song, but few 
were able to carry it to its conclusion, for the universal emotion, 
deepened by the music, became too full for utterance. The hymn 
was abruptly suspended, while the multitude wept like children.” 

“On the day following that on which the relief of the city was 
effected, the wind shifted to the north-east, and again blew a 
tempest. It was as if the waters, having now done their work, had 
been rolled back by an omnipotent hand, for in the course of a few 
days the land was bare again, and the work of reconstructing the 
dykes commenced.” 

In commemoration of this memorable struggle, in reward for the 
sacrifices by the heroic city, and to enable the burghers to recruit 
their exhausted energies, William of Orange offered them immu- 
nity from taxation. Leyden patriotically declined the offer, but, 
accepting the proffered honor, still more patriotically requested that 
she might be authorized to establish a university. 

Thus in the midst of tumult and bloodshed, in the hour of the 
country’s deepest wo, while storm and clouds hung over the moral 
and political horizon, was born the glorious University of Leyden, 
to become a beacon light to the whole world, casting to the farthest 
limits of civilization its quickening rays. Thus while the Span- 
iard’s artillery yet boomed athwart the exquisitely verdant plains 
of Holland; while the oppressor’s sword still crimsoned that bril- 
liant green with the blood of her sons; long before the widows and 
orphans of those who fell in that frightful siege had begun to 
recover from their agony,—on the 3d of February, 1575, Leyden 
“crowned itself with flowers ;” the peals of martial music mingled 
with the strains of the oboe and the viol, and amid all the pomp of 
that demonstrative age, with processions, orations and banqueting, 
the new university was founded,—was dedicated to the glory of a 
coming nation, and to the service of Him who ordained the laws 
which were there to be investigated, interpreted and disseminated. 





Two hundred and thirty-one years later, on the 4th October, 
1806, three hundred and thirty thousand warriors contended in 
deadly fight for a nation’s sovereignty, and when the sun went 
down on Jena, the dominion and glory of Prussia had set with it. 
One-half her army had been killed or captured, her cannon swelled 
the conqueror’s train, and Napoleon pressed onward to Berlin. The 
rally of the defeated armies was but temporary and nominal. 
Frederick William was driven to the utmost limit of his kingdom, 
and his alliance with Russia only served to pcestpone for a few 
months the arrival of that fatal day when, after the last roseate hue 
of evening had been blotted out upon the bloody fields of Eylau 
and Friedland, he signed in tearful despair the treaty by which he 
surrendered one-half his kingdom, and submitted to a military oc- 
cupation of the rest by the invading army. Prussia, which within 
a single century had expanded from a petty province into a mighty 
realm, no longer existed save in name. Prussia, which his grand- 
sire had raised to be the equal of Austria and Russia and France 
and England, was but a conquered province. Even his noble, 
generous and lovely queen Louisa, had not shrunk from encounter- 
ing the horrors of war, not even from the most earnest although 
unavailing personal intercession, to obtain less humiliating terms 
for her nation, so lately in the front rank of earthly powers. The 
blow was too hard for her to bear; and, after lingering for a brief 
period, she sank beneath the weight of her affliction, while yet in 
the flower of her days, leaving a name enshrined in the hearts of 
her subjects. Above her grave at Charlottenburg lies her sculp- 
tured image, the masterpiece of Rauch, and thither still resort both 
the Prussian and the stranger, as to a holy shrine, where all the 
beauty which genius can represent, all the grace of art, the ele- 
gance of taste and the splendor of renewed royal affluence can but 
inadequately represent or commemorate the loveliness of her per- 
son and her soul, 

It was at this period,—while an exile from his own capital, while 
the troops of Napoleon still oceupied even the region left him east 
of the Elbe,—that the patriotic monarch registered a vow that he 
would yet disenthrall his whole kingdom from the foreign yoke ; 
that Prussia should yet resume her place among the nations. You 
know how well he kept that vow. But how was it that he laid the 
foundations for its fulfillment? He took counsel, not of the war- 








riors, not of the clergy, not of the statesmen, but of the scholars 
of the land, chief among whom were Fichte Wolff Schleiermacher 
aud Wilhelm von Humboldt, a name needing not the added luster 
éven of such a brother’s as he could boast. “ Exalt Berlin,” said 
they all with one voice, “and you shall exalt Prussia.” And he 
did exalt Berlin. Within eight weeks after King Frederick Wil- 
liam III., had affixed his signature to the treaty of Tilsit, he set it 
also to an edict requiring the preparation of a plan for a great uni- 
versity at Berlin; and ordained that so soon as the last Frenchman 
should have quitted the city, the professors should assemble in it, 
and lectures in the university begin. Meanwhile from his dis- 
tant asylum at Memel or at Kinigsberg, he had sanctioned the 
several preliminary steps, and at last under the enlightened super- 
intendence of Wilhelm von Humboldt, who became minister of 
public instruction, the greatest thinkers and profoundest students 
were summoned from all the corners of Germany. 

Thus was planted the University of Berlin, watered with the 
tears, sunned with the hopes, nurtured with the aspirations of a 
people. You know what have been its fruits. Within its walls now 
gather daily more than two thousand students to catch the words of 
wisdom which fall from the lips of two hundred teachers. Nowhere 
since civilization dawned upon the world has such a constellation of 
brilliant minds illuminated the intellectual firmament, as that which 
has concentered in the University of Berlin. I need to name no 
names,—the world knows them. And even here, standing on this 
other continent whither the star of empire is taking its westward 
way, we yet turn our eyes toward those intellectual beams which 
radiate from where their source has_risen in the east. Prussia, 
God bless her, has reaped her imperishable reward. Though the 
voices and uplifted swords of her monarch and people availed not 
to delay the setting of her sun at Jena, they have done more than 
Joshua did in Gibeon, for they have hurried on its rising to another 
better, brighter, far more glorious day, and hastened still its 
upward course unto its culmination in effulgent noon. 

These are isolated passages from the history of civilization,—iso- 
lated, yet by no means unparalleled. Did time permit, I might cite 
others like them, or coming to still later years might relate how 
the first act of the same Frederick William IIL., on receiving his 
Rhenish provinces at the Congress of Vienna, was, in the very 





proclamation issued from that city announcing the re-establishment 
of his realm, to promise them a university ; and how one of his 
earliest deeds was to found the institution which has made classic 
the name of Bonn. 

But the lesson is obvious enough. If the political times are sad 
and the prospect gloomy, so much the more do we need the patriot 
scholar. If true patriotism seems at an ebb, and the foundation- 
principles of our republic to be neglected, so much the louder comes 
the appeal to us to develop the mental resources of a new world. 
And were the clouds once dissipated and the bright bow of faith 
again to seal the promises of the past by the pledges of the pres- 
ent, the future still calls on us for action. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that the future of two continents is in a great 
measure to be decided by the acts of the generation now grow- 
ing or grown to man’s estate upon the soil of America. Exalt 
America and you exalt aworld. Let her but tread that downward 
path which begins by fostering the material and physical to the 
exclusion of the intellectual and moral,—so let the curtain fall, for 
it were better for you and for me that our eyeballs should be seared, 
and our tongues palsied, than that we should see the sight or tell 
the tale. é' 

The purport of my words to day is this. Shall our zone-and- 
ocean bounded realm, lighted by Southern Cross and Northern_ 
Crown, shaded by fir and larch and palm and vine, bearing in its 
maternal bosom the hopes, not of a hemisphere, but of a world,— 
whose present is a speck in contrast with its awfully portentous 
future, but which even now contains a population more than five 
times that of Holland, more than double that of the Prussian or the 
Austrian realm, far more than that of all Great Britain; with a 
richness of resources and a teeming wealth surpassing that of any 
other empire on this earth,—shall we not take this counsel from the 
days that are gone and follow this omen for the days that are to 
come? Shall we Americans never aspire to what suffering Leyden 
craved, what conquered Prussia looked to for regeneration, and 
without which all the clustered glories of the Rhine lacked their 
highest charm?» No, we must have it, and have it soon. No more 
must the long procession of our youth toil through its weary pilgrim- 
age across the Atlantic wave in search of that mental sustenance 


which it has a right to demand at the hands of its fatherland. 
No. 6.—[Vot. II., No. 2.]—18. 





But it may be asked by some,—- What means all this clamor for a 
university, when we haye already one hundred and twenty-seven 
in the land, and every year is adding to the number ?—when the 
earliest thoughts of our fathers were given to. the foundation of 
colleges in the occidental wilderness, when Harvard followed so 
close.upon the landing at Plymouth, and the settlement of James- 
town was commemorated by the College of William and Mary. 
The reply is very simple. It is not of colleges that we are speak- 
ing, it is of a university. And perhaps it may be advisable to 
consider for a moment the difference between the meanings of 
these two words, Or better, if the usage which has grown up in 
America, and by which the two words are often used as synonyms, 
be too deeply rooted to permit the distinction to be at present 
insisted on with advantage, let me define the idea which I desire 
to convey by the word university, and the institution for which I 
plead. Names are not things, although some things are but too 
often names. And the much abused word University has had 
many a hard burden to bear. In, one country it has been made to 
denote the whole educational organization of the nation,—in a 
second it is used to designate an aggregation of colleges, whether 
great or small, similar or diverse in their constitution and aims,— 
again it has been employed to signify an academic board which 

_confers degrees,—and yet again it is defined as the compound insti- 
tution arising from the juxtaposition of literary, scientific and pro- 
fessional schools. “In this country also,” I quote the language of 
President Walker in his sage inaugural address, “the ambiguity 
has been still further complicated by an accident of history. Our 
oldest colleges in the beginning were nothing but colleges in the 
most limited sense of that term, and therefore were so denominated. 
Some of them, however, when considered in connection with their 
scientific and professional schools have grown into a resemblance 
to the German and Scotch universities, but still prefer to retain 
the old name, while on the other hand colleges of yesterday which 
can hardly yet aspire to be colleges have chosen to begin by hang- 
ing out what I suppose is regarded as the more showy and attrac- 
tive sign of university.” 

By College I understand the high educational seminary which, 
if not the most exalted for the students of specialities, is yet the 
highest for the youth who seek that mental discipline, that classic 
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culture, that literary refinement which must be drawn from the 
bosom of an Alma Mater, and of which we say “ emollit mores nec 
sintt ese feros.” I mean that kind of seminary, in the development 
and equipment of which we Americans have a right to glory as 
much as in our common schools, and which at present forms the 
culminating point of our educational system; which transforms a 
well-taught boy into a cultivated man, and, while in many cases it 
trains and introduces to the world clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 
and of late years engineers and chemists, also secures for the com- 
munity, to the lasting welfare and praise of the State, and honor of 
the good men to whom its foundation may have been due, a refine- 
ment and cultivation among our merchants, bankers, tradesmen, 
farmers, mechanics, unsurpassed and indeed unequaled in any 
region of the world and any epoch of history, if we but make the 
single exception of the Athenian Demos. For, as one of our most 
elegant scholars and most practical men has truly said, “ we take 
our degrees in the schools, academies and colleges of the country 
whether we go to them ornot. The scholar who speaks to us, the 
lawyer who pleads for us, the lecturer who discourses at the lyceum, 
are all our educators.” And thus, as Professor Felton went on to 
show, Shakespeare was educated at second hand by Cambridge, 
Franklin by Oxford, and the eloquent Clay by those cdlleges 
which had stored the minds of Adams, Calhoun, Webster and his 
other associates and rivals with abundant lore and eloquent culture 
and exact science. i 

These are our colleges,—such noble seminaries as Harvard and 
Yale and Brown, as the Colleges of New Jersey and South-Caro- 
lina, the Universities of Virginia and Pennsylvania, such as this 
Alma Mater of good and holy men, who shelters us here within 
her protecting arms, and blesses this our gathering in the name of 
religion, and science and letters. This is what I mean by college. 
Wo to our land if they ever lack protection from the state, the 
community or the church! They have a lofty mission. To them 
are confided interests, demanding all their care and all their ener- 
gies and all their resources. 

By “ University ” on the other hand, I understand the Univer- 
sitas Litterarum, the Ilavemor/uoy,—an institution where all the 
sciences in the complete and rounded extent of their complex whole 
are cultivated and taught, where every speciality may find its. vota- 
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ries, and may offer all the facilities required by its neophytes. Its 
aim is not so much to make scholars.as to develop scholarship, not 
so much to ‘teach the passive learner as to educate investigators, 
and not merely to educate but to spur on. 

Tt is not’ solely to diffuse the ‘quickening, life-giving streams of 
truth, but to fill and ‘keep high the foundation whence all the chan- 
nels are stipplied.~ Tt is not so’much for preparing the student to 
be a lawyer ora physician, as for teaching him the fundamental 
principles of law’and medicine and imbuing his whole being with 
the deep ‘truths which underlie ‘these principles themselves. Not 
simply to createenginéers or surveyors or classical scholars or 
well-informed men, but to make analysts, naturalists, philologists, 
searchers after truth and wisdom: To be to the colleges what the 
normal school-is'ta the high school. ‘To act indirectly with as great 
a power as that with which its direct action is exerted. To teach 
men as wellas youths. ‘To make manifest its ennobling and elevat- 
ing action in its reflected influence upon the professors themselves ; 
to be .a throbbing intellectual heart, forcing its life-giving streams 
through every artery to the farthest bounds of the body social.and 
the body politic. 

In short, we need a hundred colleges in these United States, 
while ‘from the very nature of the case it is impossible that for long, 
long years to come, we should have more than one well-organized 
University. And, if for the sake of condensation and antithesis I 
might presume ‘to clothe my meaning in a somewhat paradoxical 
form, while the usefulness of a College may be measured with con- 
siderable propriety by the number and character of its students, 
that of a University is in the ratio of the number and character of 
its professors. Should there be one struggling student of the most 
barbaric tongue or the most recondite speciality of science, he has 
the same right to ask for a helping hand and intellectual guidance 
there, as though the bent of his talents led him to the most thickly 
tredden path, or the least uncommon aspirations. And at a Uni- 
versity truly deserving of its name he would find a teacher and 
helper in ‘the study of any one of the departments of human 
research, whether in the realm of matter or of mind. 

Surely there'can be ro confusion as to the boundary line between 
these two distinct institutions. One ‘is designed to answer the 
demands af the community and of the age; the other to point out 
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the paths and lead our country on to a higher, nobler, holier, sub- 
limer eminence than it could otherwise attain, or than would other- 
wise be striven for. 

Centralization is a word and an idea now far from popular. 
But this, like most other principles, has its good as well as evil con- 
sequences. And while we, under democratic and. republican 
institutions, feel the full force of the objections to that political cen- 
tralization under which we see so many nations of the old world 
tottering and sitfking, we are too apt to overlook the: incalculable, 
the unspeakable advantages which flow from the concentrated accu- 
mulation of a whole nation’s genius and talent. 

The enthusiastic Parisian knows so well and feels so deeply what 
the centralization of intellect has done for his capital, that he for- 
gets, or willingly loses sight, of the unceasing wo to which political 
centralization has doomed his fatherland. The thought “Za 
France, c'est Paris,” may well flush the patriotic Frenchman’s 
cheek with the glow of honest pride as he recalls the dazzling bril- 
liancy of the assemblages which crowd the halls of the Institute, or 
of the faculties of science and letters which disperse to Paris within 
the circuit of a single league one-fourth of the learning and wisdom 
of the world. There is no substitute for the “encounter of the 
wise.” Like that of flint and steel it strikes out without cessation 
the glowing sparks of truth, like that of acid and alkali it forms new, 
unexpected and priceless combinations, like the multiplication of 
rods in the fagot, it gives new strength to all while taking it from 
none. A spiritual stimulus pervades the very atmosphere electri- 
fied by the proximity of congregated genius, its unseen but ever 
active energy,—floating in the air, whispering in the breeze, vibrat- 
ing in the nerves, thrilling the heart,—prompts to new effort and 
loftier aspiration, through every avenue which can give access to 
the soul of man. 

Such centralization is eminently distinguished from political cen- 
tralization, and by this peculiarity among others, that, far from 
being a combination for the sake of acquiring and exercising a 
greater collective power, it acts on the contrary to augment indi- 
vidual influence. While forming a nucleus for scientific, literary, 
artistic energy, it is not a gravitative center toward which every 
thing must converge and accumulate, but is an organic center whose 
highest function is to arouse and animate the circulation of thought 
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and mental effort and profound knowledge, It is a nucleus of 
_vitality:rather than a nucleus of aggregation. As the electric 
battery confers upon every portion of its extended circuit the 
capacity of communing with all the rest,—as the heart sends out the 
new-formed blood to quicken every member and then to return for 
a new freight of life-giving power,—as the brain diffuses its nervous 
sensibility and its sympathetic faculties to every organ, until the 
full current of vitality pervades the frame and carries life to the 
whole organism,—as the great center of our planetary system ex- 
haustlessly disseminates that wondrous force by which the planets 
and the comets are impelled in their never-ending rounds, sending 
unceasingly those mystic energies whence they derive all light, heat, 
motion, force and life, yet asking nothing in return but that these 
energies may be distributed, adapted and applied,—as the fountain 
pours out its full invigorating stream, and is again replenished by 
the dews, the mists, the rains, the clouds, which owe their origin to 
this -very invigoration,—so will a wise concentration of intellect aud 
wisdom promote its own diffusion. An intellectual center for a 
land is a heart, but subject to no .nduration; it is a brain, bu; 
liable to no paralysis, an electric battery which can not be con- 
sumed ; it is a sun without eclipse, a fountain that will know no 
drought. ‘To such a University our colleges would look for succor 
in their need, for counsel in their doubt, for sympathy in their weal 
or wo. There is no one of them but would develop to new 
strength and beauty under its genial emanations, none so highly 
favored or so great that its resources and powers would not expand, 
none too- lowly to imbibe the vitalizing, animating influences which 
it would diffuse like perfume. 

It were unnecessary to dwell on the peculiar position of the 
United States in the progress and development of the world’s civi- 
lization, and on the transcendent interests committed to.our keeping 
for the welfare of centuries to come. Our fathers acknowledged 
the heavy responsibility which can not but accompany our surpass- 
ing privileges. The present age confesses it by that zealous care 
with which it guards and strives to extend the system of popular 
edueation which our fathers founded and transmitted to us. 

Patriotic citizens are emulating one another in their zeal to con- 
tribute all that is in their power to raise the intellectual and moral 
tone of the community in which they dwell, and they will be thank- 
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ful to us if we will guide their liberality. To the least observant 
it is palpable that the present is in-a pre-eminent degree what is 
called a transition-period, and not only that we can not remain at 
rest, but that. the current of events is sweeping us onward with 
resistless force, and a rapidity both unequaled in the history of 
nations and too great to continue long. Fixity, rest, is at best but 
an abstract idea, without expression either in the material or the 
moral world. Neither in the heavens nor on the earth nor in the 
mind of man, neither in the condition nor the language nor the 
character of nations, is there repose. The very equilibrium both of 
the physical and of the immaterial creation is an equilibrium of 
motion, of oscillating counterpoises, of force wrestling with force. 
But our rushing headway is different from all this; it is something 
abnormal. 

Hardly the screaming steam-horse and the rattling car can typify 
the speed with which the materials and manners and thoughts and 
tendencies of our nation are forming, moving and giving place to 
their successors,—with which our institutions are modifying, our aims 
shifting. Not merely our system of self-government, but a myriad 
of other agencies, more numerous than human ingenuity could 
devise or tongue enumerate, are uniting to swell the breeze 
which fills the unreefed sails and yet more strongly than the tide 
still bearsus on. But whither? Aye whither! . Hopes and fears, 
auguries of good and omens of ill, confusedly mingled, distract and 
perplex us. The landmarks are all unknown and we can not tell 
whether this mighty current, this unceasing and still rising gale are 
bearing us to some unruffled Pacific sea, or hurrying us on to-a 
relentless Maelstrom. It is the time for action. 'Thank God that 
there may still be time to discipline and instruct the crew, and to 
secure the helm! Men of science and of letters, patriot scholars of 
America, let me adjure you one and all to lay hands to this mighty 
work. Think of it, dream of it, talk of it, write of it, agitate it. at 
home and abroad, discuss it in your domestic circles and your places 
of business, offices, counting-houses, reading-rooms, in your social 
gatherings and your public meetings. Let ‘the public mind be 
imbued, permeated, saturated with a sense of the crying need of 
some great American university, some center of thought and study 
and research and culture. Do this—and, believe me, it will come: 
The sooner the better, or we needed it long ago; and we must 





have it very'soon or  not!/at all.’ Oulpcane your shoulders)to the 
wheel and’ we shall have it now. 10 Hus p 

‘The attention ‘and ‘efforts of ‘good out wise mén have aehanbde 
been earnestly directed ‘to the attainment of this end or at. least of 
some ‘progress in this direction.') It was the keen sense of this need 
which led to the establishment of the scientific schools at Cambridge 
and New Haven,—institutions which have already been found 
worthy of imitation in‘ numerous other colleges. | It stimulated the 
eminent scholar, who until recently presided. over: Brown: Univer- 
sity,'to ‘prepare and urge and carry into effect:a complete plan for 
the re-organization of that college, with the intention of making it 
a university in fact as welljas in name. It prompted enthusiastic 
hopes in behalf of Columbia College in New York, to struggling 
endeavors in Philadelphia, to earnest and all but successful effort 
in Albany, and the foundation of a National University Association, 
which has ‘already held several meetings in that munificent, and 
public-spirited capital. Jt has enlisted general interest and stimu- 
lated active exertion in the eity of New York, where even now some 
of its advocates are sangtiine of ultimate and not remote success. 
Let us all unite to aid the patriotic‘and holy cause. The place is 
a secondary question. Be it California, thither our youth and our 
wise men shall flock as’ to a second Mecca, and the Golden Gate 
be transfigured into a gate of glory. Be it Louisiana, there shall 
its myrtle and its olive find a new use and a nobler significance. 
Be it in the far North-west, the matchless fertility of its'soil shall 
be but a feeble type of the new race ofits sons. ).Be it in: Virginia, 
or in our own New England, so shall she forever retain the proud 
title of Mother of Great Men. Be it in the Empire State, it shall 
be her noblest, most resplendent crown. 

The state that founds the American university, richly deserves 
to possess it ; and I dare not believe that any of us will see the day 
when there can be a second one. ‘Wherever’ that university is 
founded will be the heart of the American republic, and the name 
of its founder shall go down to distant ages by the’side of that of 
the father of his country. 

It has been a favorite plea-in éxcuse of our national short-com- 
ings, to say that we are as yet very young, not yet expanded to the 
vigor and strength of the old world. Vain, shallow pretext! 
Foolish sophistry! We are in the fullest vigor of a yet unwasted 
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strength, the richest people upon the earth, glorying in our energy, 
our power of endurance, and our feats ofiarms, || It is time that we 
had: begun.to glory:in our moral worth, our mental vigor; our intel- 
lectual progress, and the support, championship and furtherange of 
other ideas than physical strength and. laden coffers... And the 
signs are not unpropitious: Indeed we,may already glory. that the 
whole republic has been found ready to respond to the appeals of 
an Agassiz,—that even the packet-ships of the land have hastened 
to offer the welcome of their hospitality to European scientists who - 
desire to attend the annual gathering of ur American Scientific 
Association.. Heaven be praised that. we may already glory in the 
possession of high-minded men whose public spirit and. liberal mu- 
nificence have become proverbial wherever patriotism is honored 
and generosity applauded! Heaven be praised that we may claim 
as our fellow-citizens the Coopers, Astors, Dudleys and |Law- 
rences! Our thoughtful and gifted Lieber has given their deeds a 
fitting name. “To call such gifts princely, or even imperial, libe- 
rality,” he says, “ were simply using a sinking figure of speech. 
Prinees never bestow such gifts of that which is their own, May 
we not call it ‘ American republican munificence?’. No Adrian 
disburses this sum from a treasury filled with the tribute of ach- 
ing provinces ; no Napoleon lavishes it from the collection of severe 
taxes; no Guy bequeaths-it to soothe the smarting memory of 
disreputable traffic; no testator distributes what he could not 
take with him; but a simple citizen and-kindly. lover: of his 
species gives what he has earned by active and by honest trade, in 
the full vigor of a life that has always been garnished with deeds 
of charity and public-spirit. An act like this is an event and 
belongs to history, otherwise it might be indelicate to state that the 
mentioned sum is not the tithe, but the third or fourth part of the 
wealth which the generous donor’s own industry has accumulated 
with the blessing of Providence.” 

To a nation which has raised up such men as these, it is impos- 
sible that our. appeal should be made in. vain.. These public- 
spirited men too have a right to expect of. us some indication as to 
what and where are our most crying intellectual wants ; and even 
did they not expect it, we havea right to urge our appeals and 
volunteer cotinsel in the name of that fatherland for whose present 
progress we would plead, and in behalf of whose eternal destiny we 
would implore. 
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- But it is scarcely to be anticipated that so large a sum as would 
be demanded for the foundation of a University upon ascale worthy 
of this people and commensurate with the demands of the age can 
be derived from private generosity, even though several individu- 
als of exceeding wealth should unite in the exercise of American 
republican munificenee. The yearly outlay would:far exceed the 
whole endowment of an ordinary college. For such sums as these 
it has always been necessary to appeal toa state or nation. There 
are great disadvantages connected with such a course here, it is 
true, the most prominent of these, under our form of government, 
being the danger of intermeddling by unskilled and incautious leg- 
islators.,. Yet it seems far from impossible to guard against this 
peril, great as it is,—and to arrange a judicious system of checks 
and balances, by which the evils of hasty and impulsive legislation 
may be averted, without impairing the capabilities for progressive 
expansion and adaptation. It were certainly vain to imagine that 
any handiwork of human skill can spring into being, like Pallas, in 
the full maturity of perfection.. No organism was ever manufac- 
tured. It must grow.. The element of time must enter into its 
development. As a garment fresh from the artisan must gradually 
adapt itself to the form which it is to clothe, so must every national 
institution grow into its conformity and harmony with the manners, 
the tone, the tendency of the people. And thus the danger of a 
dependence upon the body politic appears manifestly far less to be 
apprehended than the opposite peril of an unrenewed governing 
board, permanent and filling its own vacancies. _ For however 
decided may be the advantages which spring from unity of counsel, 
however trustworthy and enlightened may be the individual mem- 
bers personally, still the principle of power without immediate 
responsibility is too much at variance with the whole tenor of 
American republicanism, to escape. distrust and animadversion, 
more harmful than even divided counsels or a fluctuating policy. 
It were manifestly out of place to enter here upon illustrations of 
my meaning, They will occur to you all. Perhaps there is no 
principle of social philosophy more generally conceded by our 
statesmen and scholars, than that which warns against an institu- 
tional oligarchy, not open to influences from without, severed from 
dependence upon the community which surrounds it and in behalf 
of whose interests it is to act. The era of such organizations was 
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that of . prospective: and exclusive monopolies, and of territorial 
entails, They are characteristic of u by-gone age, though of an 
age whose consequences may still be found here and there in the 
form of chartered prerogatives and traditional abuses. That these 
are altogether without power for good no one can doubt,—and it 
were easy to exemplify this also by citing exceptional cases, élose 
at hand, in which a very small oligarchy is endowed with large 
privileges, most conscientiously exerted. Yet here it is the pecul- 
iarity and conspicuousness of the exception which illustrates the 
existence of the rule. Upon this topic there is room for large dis- 
course ; but it belongs to the detailed rather than to the general 
consideration of our subject, and I pass on with a single remark. 
More than one carefully organized educational institute has 
failed of full success in our land in consequence of a grievous and 
eminently injurious theoretical error on the part of its founder ; 
an error, too, not unnatural for those, all whose experience .and 
views of life are taken from the so-called practical, that is the empiri- 
cal side. If an institution, they say, be in conformity with the wants 
of the age and of the people, it will, when once established and 
fairly launched into the stream of action, prove self sustaining and be 
capable of constantly replenishing its own resources. A failure to 
do this would, they maintain, furnish all the demonstration requisite 
for showing that the institution, in that form at least, was not needed. 
A grievous, an injurious error, did I say? There are in this as- 
sumption two fearful, deadly mistakes,—practical errors as well as 
philosophical fallacies. Is there one of our colleges that is self- 
sustaining? Shall we apply the doctrines of trade and barter to 
human souls? Are we to reason about mind and thought and 
culture and research, as we do about bales of cotton and chests of 
indigo? No, thatis indeed a dire mistake. And a yet greater one 
is the pernicious idea that the design of a school or an athenzeum 
or a library or @ college or a university is to keep pace with the 
times and with the public mind,—in short, that it should follow 
rather than lead. To adopt such a doctrine were to debar our- 
selves from progress. What! education dragged dangling at the 
heels of the age, struggling to keep up with the march of civiliza- 
tion? - What! the teacher leaving his proud vocation, to throw out 
bait for pupils who may bring a few more dollars to the treasury, or 
a few more human beings to the lecture-room? No. We want no 
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university keeping up with the times and commending itself to the 
public approval. We want one which shall be just as far ahead 
of: the -age' as is consistent with being within hail,—which shall 
enlarge and expand the mind and taste and appreciation of the 
public, compelling’ the admiration of that public, not soliciting its 

approval. We wafit a university which instead of complying with 
the demands of the age, shall create, develop, and satisfy new and 
unheard-of requisitions and aspirations,—which so far from adapting 
itself to the comminity shall mould that community unto itself, and 
which through every change and every progress shall still be far 
in advance of the body social, guiding it, leading it, urging it, 
drawing it, pulling it, hauling it onward. An institution not 4 
needed if it is not self-sustaining! Haye the greatest men of ages 
past been sustained by the community,—the Homers, Kepplers, 
Miltons? Brethren, is the sun needed in. the heavens? or shall 
we deny this also, because it is not sustained by the planets which 
it illumes and vivifies ? 

There is, however, one sense in which a ‘university ought to be 
self-sustaining. As the sun, though not upheld by its planets, is 
still,an essential member: of the Kosmos, and is itself bound by the 
same laws as they, although primary to a more exalted-system, so 
must.a university be self-sustaining, not’ materially or pecuniarily 
in.a direct temporal sense, but mentally and morally. It must 
command the. veneration and devotion of the nation, creating in the 
republic ‘a,.reverence for truths,and principles, and learning, and 
science, and research;, an intimate acquaintance with the laws 
which regulate the universe, and whose detection reveals to us the 
counsels of the great First Thought and the eternal decrees by which 
He manifests himself,—decrees, recorded inthe answer to every 
question that may be devised. by the fertile thought of the being 
molded in the image of his. Maker. » Commanding this respect, 
enlisting this homage, receiving this fealty, it will and must be self- 
sustaining like every other university that ever existed. 

University. It is a word in thé history of man, like Church, 
State, School. It is at.the.same time one of the great phenomena 
and one of the great levers of civilization. Under'some form or 
other it dates back to the very dawn of ‘letters, art, culture, refife 
ment. It has existed, without a chartered name or tangible organ- 
ization, wherever wise and thoughtful men of diverse attainments 
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have been numerously assembled, raising the tone of thought in a 
state and acting on each other, as on society at.large. 

Ancient Greecé, the parent of our modern civilization, may boast 
the first University. For, however incomplete and immature, it 
was an infant university—that concourse of gifted men which 
crowned immortal Athens with her undying glory, when half a 
century after the foundation of ‘the first recorded library, the lofty 
aspirations of Pericles and his countrymen found expression in 
those’ transcendent works of art, which confirmed, evén while illus- 
trating, the refinement and genius of the state, and have secured 
throughout succeeding ages to a city numbering scarcely more than 
a hundred thousand inhabitants, and only twenty thousand voters, 
the titles of nurse of arts, fountain of science, center of culture, 
home of philosophy and studious thought. The intellect of a world 
thronged her streets, the unrivaled grandeur of her Acropolis but 
typified the elegance of the popular taste, while in its crowning 
monument, 


“ Earth proudly hails the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone.” 


A gem too, not dedicated tothe protecting power of Zeus, not to 
the loveliness of Aphrodite, not to the valor of Ares, not to the all- 
embracing dominion of Poseidon. No, it was another divinity 


than these who received the highest tribute of “ Cecropias pillared 
state,” who gave its olive and its name; and the full treasury of the 
triumphant republic poured out its wealth in unstinted profusion to 
rear the proud temple and the colossal statue to Pallas Athene. 


“ Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 
City or suburban, studious walks and shades ; 
See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick warbled notes the summer long ; 
There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 
His whispering stream ; within the wall then view 
The schools of ancient sages.” 


This was a magnificent university; and here began that long 
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line ‘of ‘great rhen which, under the exalting influence of Athenian 
ctiltire, gave the world a list of names yet equaled by no realm, or 
age, or race. The shady groves and grassy lawns were conse- 
crated by the teachings of great men to whom. we even now refer 
for instruction and’ ennobling thought; the theater of Dionysos 
beat to the rhythm ‘of Aéschylus and:‘Sophocles, Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes. Here were the wise statesmen; here the impassioned, 
silver-tongued, and ‘all-persuading orators; here were the. fathers 
both’ of physical and ethical science; and here the authors and 
artists who gave language and. molded taste and style for coming 
ages and nations. In Athens and. Athens, only in, all history, 
could have been uttered that proudest. of boasts, that loftiest of 
panegyrics :— 

«<Tooovror 3 dxoléhoiney 4 nbhig jyty aegl 1d poovety xal léysry 
tov thhovs dvPgdnovs, Gof of taitys uePyral toy Ghdwy Iiddgualor 
yeyovace, xal td tiv‘ Elijvor bvoua nenolyne unxéte Tov yévous Gldé 
tis Svavolas Soxsiv elvar, xal uahdov “Edlnvag xalstadasr rors. tig 
mawetoews tig tuetégas, } tovs tis xoerijg pigews wetéyortas.”’ 

“So much indeed has our own city. surpassed all the rest of 
mankind in thought and language, that those who here are pupils 
are teachers elsewhere, and that she has made the name of Gre- 
cians seem no more to denote the race alone, but the intellectual 
attainments, and those to be called Grecians who partake of our 
culture, rather than those’ who share our common nature.” 

Even three centuries later, Athens was still a Universal school, 
and frequented as such by the youth of Rome, in her palmiest days, 
for ‘the improvement of their minds and education of their taste. 
There Cicero and Virgil, Horace.and Lucretius studied, and thence 
they brought that grace and learning and thought with which they 
adorned their native tongue. 

So, too, were Alexandria and Pergamos, so were Tarsus and 
Berytus, partial universities, by virtue of their libraries and of the 
learned men whom these libraries attracted,—universities and direct 
offshoots from the Athenian stem. But the legitimate successor of 
Athens was Constantinople, which in the fourth century of our era 
became the center of art and letters, Science hardly existed at 
the time, and what little there was had found a temporary refuge 
among the Egyptians and Arabians. But art and letters fled to 
the Byzantine capital, lingering there so long as it could afford a 
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shelter, and leaving indeed their traces even down to the present 
day in the Greek schools which still continue under the protection 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

The atrocities of the Crusaders,—those foes of culture and learn- 
ing“more ruthless than the Saracens, more unsparing than the 
Ottomans, more desolating than the Huns or Vandals,—combined 
with the barbarism of all the rest to destroy the monuments of 
ancient art and the masterpieces both of the earlier and later clas- 
sies. An exodus of scholars from Constantinople, which had com- 
menced before the sack and pillage by Mohammed II., was 
rendered complete by that fearful catastrophe. The word univer- 
sity, in its signification of place of instruction in universal learning, 
had already come into us. Like an exploding rocket sprinkling on 
every side its spray of golden sparks, so did Byzantium .in its 
destruction send out its scholars to scatter the seeds of Hellenic 
science and culture in directions the most diverse. These were the 
men who originated and established the universities of Italy and 
France and Spain, and the precursors of the universities of Ger- 
many. Platonic academies were founded, in places the most 
remote, by fugitive Greeks, who introduced into European learning 
the element of criticism, an elerggnt unknown in Asian science, 
This rekindling of letters by the renewed study of Grecian litera- 
ture was the harbinger of a new era, and the dissemination of such 
scholarship as had remained in Constantinople led to a rich and 
copious harvest. It was this regeneration of intellectual activity 
that rolled back the dark curtain of ignorance, superstition and 
barbarism which has given a name to those ages, and it pre- 
pared the way for that form and measure of civilization which we 
now enjoy,—a civilization founded upon popular education under 
the immediate guidance, direct or indirect, of institutions of higher 
learning. 

The discovery of the Pandects doubtless aided the progress of 
this revival of letters, by the stimulus which it gave to the study of 
the law; for an incentive to advancement in any one department 
of research is always an impulse to all the rest. The universities 
of Bologna and Cordova, of Lyons and Paris, had already been 
founded, as also had the monastic institutions which formed the 
germ of the present seminaries of Cambridge and Oxford. These 
were now followed by universities at Naples, Padua, Vienna, Pisa, 
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Perngia, Valladolid, and elsewhere ; but especially by the Platonic 
Academy of Florenge, which became the focus of culture, taste 
and ‘thought, constituting in fact a splendid university which led the 

way for many of the weightiest discoveries of modern, science, and 
still, secures to beautiful Florence her pre-eminence as the home of 
art, For letters and research, science and art, may not, be divorced 
by the hand of man. Speech, thought, emotion, are connected by 
indissoluble ties. 

I will not attempt to follow up the history of universities, Suf- 
fice. it. to repeat that where the great and gifted are gathered 
together in numbers, there is the germ of a university,—competent 
even as a germ to enlighten and to spiritualize, no matter whether 
it publish programmes and confer degrees, or not... In the brilliant 
days of Louis XIV., the Parisian University was not merely within 
the walls of the College Louis Je Grand, or of the Sorbonne, Its 
spirit was in every public gathering, it pervaded the air, it radiated 
even from the dissolute court, and amid the profligacy of those de- 
generate days, it held up the egis of mental culture, shielding from 
many a moral taint and sheltering the state from wounds which 
would otherwise have hurried it to,a Babylonian fall. And I 
assert that wherever and whengger in history: we find a state or a 
city conspicuous, for an ennobling influence upon its age race or 
nation, we shall find this influence to emanate directly or indirectly 
from a university. 

I had designed devoting some little time toan account of the Italian, 
Spanish and early French universities, tracing the gradual modifi- 
cations of their respective organizations, and finally entering upon 
some. account and discussion of the great universities of modern 
Germany. _ But this would demand a disproportionate share of 
your time, and more than I should be warranted in consuming; 
and since the questions which they would suggest pertain chiefly 
to matters of detail rather than to general. principles, I will not 
hesitate to pass them by, 

Cambridge and Oxford too, the chief universities of England, 
have exercised an eminent influence upon the national character, 
although their benefits have probably been due rather to the cir- 
cumstance, that these two cities have formed the nucleus around 
which has crystallized the whole scholastic culture of the realm, 
than to, any especial excellence or completeness in the constitution 
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of the seminaries. For both of these institutions, although now 
known by the name of universities, were originally a simple aggre- 
gation of monasteries, founded for religious’ more than educational 
purposes. At present all these monasteri¢s have become colleges ; 
but, in spite of their enormous wealth and of the abundant learning 
which has clustered and still congregates around their venerable 
and honored walls, their cultural development has not been of that 
wide range which characterizes a university proper, but has been 
restricted chiefly to exegetical philology, theology and ethics, with 
the addition at Cambridge of the mathematics. ‘So striking has 
been the want-of symmetry in the growth of their range of study, 
that even now, the word “scholarship” is there employed to denote 
solely proficiency in philological attainments, or rather a knowledge 
of a limited number of the Greek and Latin classics, to the exclu- 
sion of all the exact and natural sciences; while “ natural philoso- 
phy ” is still used, as it formerly was with ourselves, to designate 
all the departments of physics combined. 

Let us now recall the memory of some of these universities,— 
reverend and hallowed in the ‘history of the mental progress of our 
racée,—and let us' admit to our hearts the associations with which 
their names come freighted. 

Lét us think of Bologna, Cordova, Padua, Salamanca; of Hei- 
delberg, Prague, Pavia, Sienna and Coimbra; of Cambridge, 
Oxford, Wiirzburg, Leipsic, Basel ; of Wittenberg, Seville, Kénigs- 
berg, Jena, Pisa, Leyden, Bamberg; of Halle, Gottingen, Upsala, 
* Munich, Berlin. ‘Let us recall’ these and others like them,’ and 
then inquire whether all this fair series is now to be at an end, 
because the physical energies of the world have begun to traverse 
the Atlantic gulf. Shall all the classic names be trans-Atlantic, 
and no American soil be sacred in the annals of mental progress? 
Shall there be no new Athens. upon this wide-spread continent, 
where science and art, ancient lore and modern inquiry, may gather 
together and be blessed under the protection of a nation’s wings or 
folded to a nation’s heart? Shall our American youth still be 
driven to make their weary pilgrimage across the sea, even as the 
children of luxurious, effeminate, ignorant Rome were wont to 
seek the groves of crumbling Athens, there to gather the remnants 
of that mental food which Hellas had given to her children, but 
Rome refused to her own. Brethren, if you omit the university 
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from the scheme of the.commonwealth, you will cripple civilization, 
you will mar the noblest development of humanity. And yet how 
stands the.case with us.at present. Although we have our twenty- 
seven millions of souls, although we have everywhere our common 
schools, though we have established our high-schools, and founded 
our colleges,—yet when the earnest youth, whose lips you have 
moistened. with a few drops of the quickening draught, rushes to 
seek the. fall tide of learning, asking to drink from the fountain- 
head, and bathe his soul in the refreshing current, you show him the 
flood-gates closed... He hears only the distant murmuring of the 
wasted ‘stream which ever torments and never may slake his thirst, 
and whose rippling voice is more torturing than is the sparkling 
nectar at the lip of Tantalis. 

I claim that the same arguments, which demand of a state that 
it educate its children, require in like manner and with equal force 
that all be furnished with full opportunity for developing their in- 
tellectual powers, and that abundant provision be made for the 
special education of those whose general education has been already 
provided for. And if it be a high duty to supply colleges which 
shall help tochange the well-trained boy into the cultivated man, 
how can it fail to be a duty also to enable the cultivated man to - 
become the scholar, the investigator, the teacher, the helper, the 
ennobler of his race and country ? 

But there is a far higher ground than mere precedent, on which 
the university must be advocated and established. Did history 
furnish no examples for our study, admiration and emulation, still 
the call on us to establish a university would hardly be less imper- 
ative than now. That men are born with faculties for progress, 
with inward promptings to investigation accompanied by the capac- 
ity to conduct it, is a sufficient indication that the Creator and 
Supreme Disposer meant these powers to be cultivated. And the 
experience of all humanity teaches, that His providence is so exerted 
as to reward intellectua! triumphs by temporal blessings, conferred 
if not upon the individual at least upon the race. We know that 
strong taste, impulses and capacities for searching out the secrets 
of nature, developing the beauties of art, discovering the laws of 
existence and of thought, are sparsely and diversely conferred. 
And ‘since without the support and aid of society these lofty im- 
pulses can not be gratified, the conclusion is inevitable that it is a 
duty of the state to promote the culture of special mental powers as 
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well as the education of general capacity, and thus to insure for the 
benefit of the commonwealth the maximum spiritual activity of its 
citizens. I will not attempt to follow, expand or illustrate the ar- 
gument. To you its pursuit, expansion, illustration, are in no wise 
necessary. Indeed an excuse is needed for the allusion to what is 
so'self-evident and palpable. "Would that the apology were not at 
hand!~ But till oar own America may boast a university where all 
her sons, whatever their peculiar bent or taste, may find an oppor- 
tunity to gain new light and larger knowledge, we must dwell on 
this, were it the tritest of themes, and lay stress on it, were it the 
most elementary of axioms. Let us hope and trust that before the 
revolving year shall again have called you together to celebrate 
this festival, no man may be able to deny that America provides 
food for her children. 

The mode of organization is a secondary question, no matter 
how great may be its intrinsic importance. There'are those who 
strenuously advocate the German plan and would retain all the 
little peculiarities of detail, riveted on by history, and which none 
would so gladly discard as the Germang themselves. There are 
those who advocate an ideal structure, planned with skill and reared 
with judgment, to overtop and eclipse all its predecessors. Nor 
are those wanting who in the zeal of their scholastic sympathies 
would summon again the ancient usages of Bologna, or the consti- 
tution under which Salamanca won her classic name. All these 
are questions of detail, and their answer is at present unimportant 
in comparison with the great problem before us, which is to found 
a university somewhere and somehow. I will not enter into par- 
ticulars, but may be permitted to express my abiding faith that, 
with the blessing of Providence, neither the strict discipline of 
Oxford, nor the unfettered freedom of Padua, nor the profound 
abstraction of Salerno,—neither the predominance of the exact 
sciences which appears at one, nor the overweight of antiquated 
and mouldy speculation manifested at another, nor the prepondera- 
ting influence of manner over matter, form over substance, as at a 
third,—is to be feared. Spread out before us is the history of a 
hundred nations, whence we may learn merits, dangers, safeguards, 
and cull the beauties and the sweets. A wise exercise of this priv- 
ilege is earnestly to be desired ; still under any system there will be 
a living force, a vital, shaping energy, which will soon mold every- 
thing to such conformation with the other institutions, the manners, 








the! habits ofithe age, as is needed 'for establishing she mutual rela. 
tions \throwgh which all the blessings are to-flow.. .Inother, lands 
and times this: adaptation has. been: the work .of .a!f\ historic devel- 
opment.”\' Batin our Jand it will fellow:in like manner in immeas- 
urably shorter time, from the increased vigor of .all ‘the imfluences 
which act:mpon the body secial:and politie; and, chief of all, from 
the’ great ifact: that it concerns, no,-privileged class; but; the, whole 
people, among which and for which.and by, which it is, te exist., 
t> Ne, matter ‘what, the initial form, how great, the; advantages or 
the harm,—these are but for a\couple of decades of years. at the 
farthest. |The .university: will! ;contain_a soul, a | restless, striving, 
throbbing, impelling, shaping, creative vitality; end will become, 
not an Italian, nor a French, nor.an English, nor a Spanish, nor a 
German, but pre-eminently an American university,—glowing with 
American fire, pulsating with American,, aspirations, and, strange 
asthe, words, may, sound to:us to-day, radiating with what will then 
be; American scholarship, American depth of: thonght, American 
thoroughness, of research, American .loftiness. of generalization. 
For) so.surely as effect follows cause will alk these follow in the 
train... It will bring the refining power of ancient lore and classic 
elegance ‘to balance and counteract the all-pervading tendency to 
mere/material science ; it will leaven the tone of thought through- 
out, the world, by introducing the ‘precision of exact science where 
the vagueness. and confusion of the schoolmen has long reigned ; it 
will lift.the philosophical and. philological sciences to a far higher 
seope and standard as specialities, while it unfetters the struggling 
mind. from,;.the,incubus.of an, antiquity which recognizes no pro- 
gress, a conservatism which excludes all things which are or ever 
have been new, It will liberalize classic education, and yet be an 
unsparing foe to stagnation,. For I, assure you that there never 
existed a university which surrendered either to conservatism or to 
radicalism. Never an university which was, noteminently nation- 
alizing, in its tendency; never one where influence was not toward 
@ more thorough understanding of things foreign. _ Under the 
most absolute despotisms, the universities have been nurseries of 
political liberty ;. under the most intolerant of creeds, they have fos- 
tered freedom.of thought... In the midst of license they have pre- 
served the public morals, and in all times and places they have 
kept;down that evil of our own days so well, described as “ intel- 
lectual anarchy.” 

Scaxcely had the new-born second Greece escaped from Moham- 





medan thralidom and cast aside the' tokens of her subjugation, when 
she ‘hastetied ' to confirm her independence, not simply by: political 
organization and:all the circumstance of legislation and) of embas- 
sies, but by founding her university,—a university before there were 
any’ pupils.°\JA' seore of years: has’ not yet elapsed, but there’ are 
pupils now, who, attending the instruction which the state vouch+ 
safes 'to all without price, are creating a Hellenic nationality. And 
now, in Athens,—where but ‘yesterday ¢xploded the Turkish shell 
and boomed ‘the hostile cannon ‘whose’ lingering echoes have’ yet 
searéely died away from the reverberating marble cliffs of Parnes, 
Pentelicus, and Hymettus,—more than forty native professors are 
discoursing to nearly seven hundred native students, children of the 
foreign merchant, the Turkish slave, of the Klephtic robber. 

This is the youngest of the race, the last of that long series which 
began where it has ended, where now,—beside the murmurs of Tlissus 
and Cephissus, amid the fragrant gales which breathe from Hymettus 
and Citheron, within those very groves where Plato walked, tlose 
to those glory-crested heights which have resounded to the accents 
of Demosthenes and Pericles, yes, within the very shadow of the 
Parthenon,—has arisen again the temple of Learning and the offer- 
ings are again heaped upon her new-built shrine. ‘The Eurépean 
cycle is complete. Let us pray that the American cycle may begiti. 

Mr. President and Brethren, my task'is done. ‘The opportunity 
which your kindness has’ vouchsaféed me, to commend’ to ‘your 
hearts the furtherance of the great work, was a privilege not to be 
slighted. Let us strive with all: our powers, until that work ‘shall 
have been accomplished, feeling that every effort, which’ by one’ jot 
or tittle advances the ‘noble consummation, gives’ us a title to the 
gratitude of ages yet unborn, and to the consciousness that wé too 
maybe recorded de- patria bene meriti. Found the American 
university, and throngs of European youth shall crowd its halls, 
carrying back with them American ideas ‘to enndble their own 
lands, bringing hither with them counterpoises of trans-Atlantic 
thought that shall ennoble ours, and both by their coming and 
their going, cementing the family of nations im bonds of mutual 
sympathy and‘ attachment. Found it, though it ¢ost ‘the whole 
revenues of a capital. Let earth, air and sea bring their tribute ; 
let California and India pour in their gold, and the busy marts’ of 
men their ‘gains, till this great work is done. Thus shall iwe 
achieve the glory of a nation, the welfare of a continent, the‘ ad- 
vancement of a face, and crown the clustering hopes’ of humanity 
with more than full fruition. 
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WARREN COLBURN. 


BY REV. THEODORE EDSON, D, D. 





Tux Colburns were among the primitive settlers of Dedham, Mass, 
Nathaniel Colburn, the common ancestor, was a resident of the town 
as early as the year 1639, and was one of the Selectmen, from 1651, 
five consecutive years. He had eleven children, five sons and six 
daughters. All his sons married and settled in Dedham, and had 
children. 

Samuel Colburn was the paternal grandfather of Warren. His 
wife was Marey Dean. They lived together to an advanced age, and 
had twelve children. The last part of their lives was cotemporary 
with Warren, and they spent their latter days and died in his father’s 
family. One of their sons was Lieut. Lewis Colburn, who served in 
the Revolutionary War, was a volunteer from Dedham for the sup- 
pression of the Shay’s rebellion, and died, June 1, 1843, at the age 
of ninety-one. 

Richard Colburn, the father of Warren, married Joanna Eaton, 
whose mother ‘and his maternal grandmother was Mary Eaton, by 
second marriage Mary Dean; who was very favorably noticed by her 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Lamson, in a printed funeral discourse, preached 
the Sunday after her interment. He says: “She was of old Ded- 
ham ancestry. She was a communicant of this church seventy-eight 
years; having been admitted August 30,1772. She had naturally a 
strong mind, and clear perceptions ; and, her faculties she did not suf- 
fer to rust out; and, there was but little failure of them to the last. 
Some indications of an infirm memory began to manifest themselves, 
but into the period of second childhood she never fell.” She died, 
October 13th, 1850, in the ninety-ninth year of her age. 

Warren, the first-born child of Richard Colburn and Joanna (Eaton) 
Colburn, was born the day his mother was twenty years of age, 
March 1st, 1793, in the part of Dedham called Pond Plain. Some- 
time in the year 1794 or 5, the family moved into Clapboardtrees 
parish, where they resided about six years. Richard Colburn, being 
the youngest of his father’s large family, had his parents, Samuel and 
Marcy Colburn, in his own family from the time he became a house- 
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keeper till their deaths. After a short residence at High Rock, the 
family moved, in 1800 or 1, to Milford. The grandparents were 
exceedingly fond of Warren, and he was affectionate and obedient to 
them. At the age of four, he was sent to a Summer District School, 
and had care and charge of his sister, about two years old. The 
father was a farmer, and the son was early put to do a boy’s work on 
the farm. At Milford, he began to attend the Winter District Schools 
while they kept. He was esteemed a good and truthful boy, and was 
never addicted to profane or foul language. His grandmother died 
suddenly at Milford, about the year 1802. His grandfather lived 
about three years after, and died in 1805, at the age of ninety-one 
years, when Warren was about twelve. From Milford, the family 
moved, about the year 1806, to Uxbridge. Here, as before, his oceu- 
pation was on the farm, and his education chiefly what was afforded 
in the winter terms of the Common Schools, wherein his taste and 
expertness in arithmetic was manifest. This talent was discovered and 
encouraged by his father. Mr. Gideon Alby, a poor and infirm man, 
good at figures and used to teaching, was taken into the family for 
the purpose of giving Warren instruction in cyphering during the fall 
and winter evenings, He was already aspiring to a more extensive 
scope for enterprise than the farm presented. In about 1810, the 
family, on his account, moved to Pawtucket, R. I, where he was put 
to labor and learn something of machinery with Mr. John Fields, a 
machinist. There they lived about a year, and moved thence to Can- 
ton, 1812. They resided in the vicinity of the factory, where he 
found employment on machinery, and others of the children in con- 
nection with the factory, He remained at his occupation when the 
family moved to a farm near the line of Dedham, toward Walpole, 
and, not long after, to Webb’s Factory, in the border of Walpole. In 
about 1813, during the war with England, and while he was, in Can- 
ton, he learned to weave of Capt. Williams, a Norwegian, whose wife 
was an English lady. He went to Plymouth, in about 1814, where 
he wrought in machinery, which, being in the war time, was then 
rather a profitable as well as a rapidly extending business.. From 
Plymouth he went to Easton, in the early part of 1815, still working 
in the same line of engagement at. the factory in that place, and con- 
tinued there some months after the declaration of peace. In the 
summer of this year, and, at the age of twenty-two and a half years, 
he began to fit for college. The Rev. Dr. Richmond, for about a 
quarter of a century the settled minister of Stoughton, discharged also 
from time to time the office of teacher, and fitted pupils for college. 
Under his tuition young Colburn placed himself. A fellow-pupil was 








Henry G. Whéatony ‘son’: of “Daniel Wheatdn, |: jf’ Norton, a 
gentleman, of wealth, and of, education, | "The two" pupils ‘Were soon 
friends; and the friend'of the son was readily befriended by the father, 
who kindly arranged with Colbutn'té lend ‘hitn sich sumis of monéy 
ashe» might have’ occasion’ to: borrow. for defraying his college 
expenses, . It is said to haye stimulated the son, to the completion. of 
bis preparatory studies, so that the two might enter together, aud. be 
yoom-mates in college, “Says Mr, Wheaton: “We lived’ together in 
the-same room for about five years; at Mr: Richmond’s, fitting for 
college, about one ‘Year, aud ‘four years in college; the most, of the 
time engaged. substantially in the same studies. .Of course, being 
class-mates and’ occupying the sanie room, ‘we were intimately 
aéquainted, and .met. many times after leaving college,. particularly 
while hé was in Boston.” 

His ‘college life, at this late, period, will be best portrayed by such 
recollections of his class-mates as can now be gathered. Soon after 
hie decease, there appeared an anonymous newspaper article attributed 
to Dr. Edward G. Davis, who was, ‘at the time it was written, a prac- 
tising ‘physician in Boston,.of respectable connections and. standing, 
aid’ who died in Philadelphia in less than six years afterwards, and 
before completing his thirty-seventh year... If any slight discrepancies 
or repetitions are discovered in the different’ sketches, the portraiture, 
as.a whole, will not, it.is hoped, be considered the less valuable. The 


following is the article of Dr, Davis. 
; REMINISCENCES OF A CLASS-MATE. 


Mr. Warren, Colburn, whose. death was recently announced jn, the papers, 
the years 1817 {1816} to 20 at Harvard College, It was there that. he 


veloped. that fondness for the higher branches of mathematical studies, and that 
talent for analysis, which continued so,remarkable in his after life. It is the im- 
jon of the writer that he entered eollege only, with the usual preparatory 

ow] in this branch; but, while there, he made himself master of the cal- 
culus, and read through a considerable part.of the great work of Laplace. He 
his collegiate course at the comparatively late age of 24, when both 
his mind and his, character had reached a degree of maturity much exceeding 
that.of the great proportion of his fellow-students. It was only by slow degrees, 
hewever, that his talents and his virtues made their due impression on the minds 
of those around him. -With,a sensitiveness, almost allied to timidity, he shrunk 
from familiarity even with those with whom he most constantly held intercourse, 
and. there are many who can remember, when the jest and the laugh went round, 
how; little Colburn, partook jn. the boisterous .merriment,. There, was in him a 
peouliar diffidence about obtruding himself or his thoughts upon others ;, a dispo- 
sition,to stand back, and, only, when strongly urged, to,join in the scheme which 
formed, the attraction, of the moment, Yet, was he, possessed of great, nay, of 
peculiar kindness, of feeling; no angry word ever escaped his lips, no expression 
that breathed of aught but benevolence and good will. A little circumstance, but 
one. which is, no doybt familiar, te the recollection of all who knew him at the time, 
and which seems intimately interwoven with the general texture of his character, 
was a. hesitation in speaking,.slight, indeed, but sufficient to make it an effort to 
him to,express himself, and to eall wp an evident embarrassment when he attempted 
it... Many years after, when the writer again saw him, this, hesitation of manner 
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appeared: to be unaltered... Itiwas rid donbt-one of; the causes whith rendered him 
shy of ing in, general egnversation, nor did he, in, conversing, always do 
justice Pe teu and force of his own thoughts. ' ‘To this’ diffidence and ‘slow- 
nessiof manner was it owing that a just estimate of his: powers was, formed, hy 
only a very small proportion of his early friends. It, was, indeed, known that he 
pursued his mathematical investigations with great ardor and zeal ;' and, his-aé- 

intance with these:subjects were, im some degree, made evident in, his .nécita- 
tions... But, the accuracy with which his.exercises in the languages were prepared, 
and the foundation he was laying in the science of philology, were suspected’ only 
by a few of the more diseerning ‘members of his class. Yet, it was a fact, that 
he studied languages with no less thoroughness than the abstract. sciences ; and, 
the involved and difficult passages in Aristotle were analyzed by him with neither 
less care nor: less success than the propositions of Newton and: the formulas of 
Laplace. This circumstance was little known,at the time, but, may readily, be 
believed by those who have noticed with what success his mind has recently been 
directed into similar investigations, resulting in the production of an elementary 
work on mar; a subject to, which it would hardly have been anticipated that 
@ mind like his would have directed its energies. 

His great’ and most interesting’ project, that of improving the system of ele- 
mentary instruction in mathematical science, appears to have occurred to. him 
during the latter part of his college life, and was the subject of painful thought, 
many years before his first work made its appearance. It required, indeed, no 
small energy of mind thus to break through the trammels of early education, and 
strike out a new path; for, Colburn, like others, had been brought up under a 
system the reverse of that which he now undertook to mature and introduce, 
This is not the ogcasion, nor is it the writer’s purpose to attempt a criticism on the 
system itself. The author may have followed out a single principle more closely, 
and applied it extensively, than the interests of education required. But, 
such was the readiness, with which it.was adopted, that, in the course of a:few 
years, the appearance of these little books seemed to have revolutionized the mode 
of teaching elementaty mathematics in the schools of New England. \ Various 
modifications haye since been introduced into his ,»for which, whether, im- 
provements or otherwise, little credit can be claimed on the score of originality ; 
and, it may with safety be asserted that, whatever in the present mode of teach- 
ing the science of numbers in our schools distinguishes it from that in use twenty 
years since, is mainly to be attributed to his publications. 

In the constitution of Mr. Colburn’s:mind, many circumstances were peculiar. 
His mental operations were not rapid, and it was only by great patience and long- 
continued thought ‘that he achieved his objects. This peculiarity, whicli ‘was 
joined with an uncommon power of abstraction, he possessed in common with 
some Of the most pifted minds which the world has produced. | Newton, himself, 
said that it was only by patient reflection that he had arrived’ at his great results, 
and not by sudden or rapid flights. In Colburn this slowness and patience of Tit 
vestigation ‘were leading traits. It was not his habit, perhaps not withiti his 
power, to arrive at'rapid conclusions on arty subject.’ If this’ tended, as 
it did, to impart ‘to his conversation that hesitating mater which I have nien- 
tioned ; if it made him appear more absent and thoughtful than quite befitted the 
4nimmation of social intercourse, it ‘yet had its advantages. His conclusions, 
reached slowly and painfully, were established oni a solid basis, and the silent pro- 
gress of time, that great test of trath, has served but to verify and confirm then, 

Such, imperfectly stated, are the writer’s college recollections of Mr. Colburn. 
He’ has little to'add to them, detived froma knowledge of ‘his subsequent career, 
He'soon passed into'a stztion in ‘life which he was well qualified to fill, and the 
duties of which he aya! and ably performed. More extensive ititer+ 
course with the world'served, no doubt, to divest him of some prejudices, atid to 
improve his qualifications for social life + but, in seeing him occasionally during the 
last’ thirteen years, the’ writér found’ the exquisite simplitity of his manner ‘still 
retained, and tis habits of thotight appeared to have experienced very little altera- 
tion. From the’sanie mild, géntle ym beamed the’ sane benevolence of exprés- 
sion, and the friend and assoéiate of former stood ‘again confessed. “Alas? 
that the recollection of the’ past can never ‘more be refreshed by another meeting, 
that the form which ‘is’ portrayed so ‘vividly'im' the fancy of surviving friends, has 
passed’ from earth; and will be no more ationg’ men: | But, while the present 
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generation remains, will that form be cherished in grateful hearts ; and; even when 
all who knew his worth shall have’ departed, his name will be preserved, ii con- 
néction with works, at-onee the evidence of the energy of his mind and of the 
benevolence which’ directed its‘ application: ’ He’ has ‘petformed a good ‘work on 
earth, which shal} not be taken ftom’ him, even when’ his ‘remairis, now slumber- 
dmg beneath it; shall have crumbled to dust. Though dead, he will yet speak to 
‘those! for’ whose “instruction: he zealously labored, while living’; aad, 80 long as 
education asserts its claims to respect among us, the name of Colburn’ shall be 
numbered among a people’s benefactors, 


_, The Rey. Benjamin Kent, of Roxbury, writes, June, 1856 ;— 


Being older than those who entered college with’ us, and of the same 
age, we soon became intimate associates. In our Junior yédr, we had a “ part” 
together,—the translation of @ Greck dialogue into English. 1 can, mentally, see 
the room, and the bland ‘and loving countenance he wore when we were engaged 
together in our' work: and, during our whole college life, whatever may be trie 
of others, I never heard an expression of any feeling toward him ‘than that of 
admiration, for his dispositions, counsels, and intellectual gifts. It may, indeed, be 
said that he brought with him to college a decided taste for mathematics. We none 
of..us ever thought of approaching near to him in this science. He early studied 
and made himself perfeetly familiar with the French language, with a distinct view 
to. mastering every French mathematician of promise which he had not met with 
orseen referred to, In saying this, however, Ido not mean to say that he did not 
excel in every other department of a college education. He always ranked among 
the first scholars of his class in every thing but public speaking. ‘Oratory! ” he 
used to say, with a soul-prompted smile and brilliancy of eye, “I am: no orator, 
as Brutus is ;’? and we all lamented. that his vast erudition, f@ s0 young a man, 
could not be freely communicated to a promiscuous audience, or sometimes even 
inthe recitation room, in consequence of his modesty and a slight impediment in 
utterance. To sum up what I learned in the course of intimacy and friendship, 
which was never for a t interrupted, I need only say, what I do say with 
the deepest sincerity, that he never gave evidence of carelessness in a recitation 
toom, of unkindness to any one who applied to him for sympathy or counsel, or 
of envy, jealousy, or self-assurance, when a few others were selected to appear 
before audiences in higher parts than those assigned to him. Taking our studies 
altogether, Mam confident that he had not his superior if his equal, as a scholar, 
gentleman, and Christian, in the class of which we were members. 


The Rev,’ E. B. Hall, D. D., of Providence, May, 1856, writes : — 


I have.no memorial. of him except those of the mind and the heart ; but, they 
are very precious. His image and whole character stund before me as entire, defi- 
nite,/and life-like as those of ‘any early friend, departed or living. Some of my 
associates in, col have ies almost wholly from my memory; but, Colburn 
is as)if I had seen him yesterday, or were at this moment listening to his slow 
utterance, but pleasant voice, and clear thoughts, in the recitation room, or the 
private interview. Though not peculiarly intimate, he being much my senior, and 
wholly unknown to me previously, I knew him enough, and was with him enough, 
to form the highest opinion of his character as a man of stern integrity, transpa- 
rent simplicity, freedom from all guile or pretence, and invincible moral courage. 
I- doubt’ if any foree could have driven,—I am sure no lure could have enticed 
him into a single mean action or false word. There was no one in my whole col- 
lege acquaintance to whom I should have gone more readily for counsel in any 
emergency, or to whose care I would more willi have committed any trust. 

Colbapn was not a splendid scholar, nor able to do fall justice, either in speech 
or with the pen, to his own clear perceptions and actual knowledge. This was 
owing to a natural diffidence, small power of expression, and, as I suppose a want 
of early advantages. But, in clearness of thought, soundness of judgment, the 
habit'of  diserimination, and, above all, mathematical genius, he was surpassed by 
few.: ' His position in’ the class was always respectable, and, in the end, high. He 
had:as little ordinary ambition as any mortal could have. He loved study for its 
own sake, not for appearance or immediate effect. He was faithful to every duty, 
and, by a uniformly consistent deportment, and quiet, straightforward course, won 
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the confidence of all, his, teachers,’and the respeet;of aJl his fellow pupils ;, while 
some were bound to him as by fraternal affection. 

After, our college life, I visited him onee'or twice .in..Lowell, and saw manifest 
tokens of ripened character and advancing, intellect. He seemed )to.me to give 
promise of great usefulness, if not of high’ distinction. His death affected me as 
@ personal as well,as a public loss: A good. impression of his features hangs in my 
study, but a better one in my heart, I \should be sorry. to. believe that: I shall 
never meet him again. 


Mr. Sparks, ex-President of Harvard College, says, 1856 : — 


He was 4 student in college during about a year and a half while I was a tutor. 
I left Cambridge in the early part of his Junior year, and I do not remember to 
have seen him afterwards. All my recollections of him, as a.student, in regard 
to his character, deportment, and scholarship, are of the: most favorable kind: He 
held a high rank in his class, particularly in the mathematical department, in 
which I was an instructor. I was not then aware of his peculiar and remarkable 
gifts in that branch of science which he subsequently manifested. 


The Rev. Dr. Gannett, under date of January, 1856, writes : — 


Mr. Colburn was older than most of his class-mates, and did not form intima- 
cies with many of them. Indeed, his only very intimate friend, as I suppose, was 
James G. Carter, afterwards of Lancaster, who died some years since. Carter and 
he, after ‘‘ commons,” would go off together for long walks, talking, as the rest of us 
believed, on metaphysical and mathematical subjects, in the former of which Carter, 
and, in the latter, Colburn was mostinterested. Weall respected Colburn. He was, 
far and far away, our first mathematical scholar, and r ble in all branch 





His moral character was stainless, and, it was taken for granted that he would do 
right ; for, we looked on him as a man, rather than as one of us lads. He was 
always kind in disposition, and agreeable in manners; so far, at least; as my im- 
pression of him is just; but, he did not associate very much with his class-mates, 
and was regarded as an honorable, studious, and exemplary person, rather than 
as one with whom we could be very free. He used his time ‘faithfully, and left 
college, I believe, without any occurrence to mar the pleasure he must have had 


in recalling his course through the four years. 
Dr. Palmer, of Boston, Jan, 15, 1856, writes: — 


Colburn’s parents being in humble life and not blessed with this world’s goods, 
(although they were highly respected by their neighbory,) he was dependent on 
his own exertions for'a subsistence. He was brought up to the business of a ma- 
chinist, at which he labored for some ‘years. I-know not'what indueed ‘him to 
quit his’ business and determine to obtain a liberal education. He was' fitted for 
college by the Rev. Edward Richmond, D: D., of Stoughton. But, in ‘all the 
studies required for admission into college, with the exception of mathematics, he 
was illy prepared ; for, he told me himself that he was only one year in fitting’; 
having begun to study the Latin Grammar on Commencement Day, the’ year 
before he- entered. _The consequence was that, in classical ‘studies, while in ‘col- 
lege, he never shone ; but, in mathematics, he was, longo intervallo, ahead of all 
his class-mates. 


The Rev. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, was, also of the same class, 
and writes, Jan. 20, 1856 :— 


I remember, him. as, by a number of years, the senior of the majority-of our 
class. He was respected by all. Every. class-mate of his will bear witness to his 
manly character, and to his devotion to his favorite study, 

He lived, in his senior year, I think it was, in Stoughton Hall, on the west.side, 
not far from the college bell. .I recollect. his. chum’s telling us, one day, that he 
missed Colburn at morning prayers, then at six o’clock; he missed him at recita- 
tion, likewise, about half an hour after, and he missed him also at breakfast, at 
half-past seven, He did not-know what had become of him, and supposed be‘had 
gone upon an early walk, and wandered too far to return in.time for breakfast. 

wever, his chum, upon returning to his room after breakfast, opened the door 
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hiny standing ‘there at his desk,) lost 


out its summons three voreta i 


mamabebd im) that .it‘was dn error: ‘Colburn, ‘who siecies to 
overhear them, (he was the only other person, beside myself, in the room, ) struck 
in'and observed that there was no mistake. t remember I knew not which most 
to/admire, the ‘superior! acateness of Colburn, or the/cando? and interest’ with 
nnn! any. false pride, the Professor liatened to his pupil, ,Of his great 


talent who does not know. 
He took his first collegiate degree with his class at Hp commence- 
ment, in August, 1820. In the public exercises of the occasion, /his 
appointment. was ranked an honorable. one. His “part” was “On 
e benefit accruing to an individual from a knowledge of the Physi- 
cal. Sciences,” which he .creditably. sustained. The, subject. was 
assigned to him, by the, Faculty ; but, probably. selected with some 
view to its adaptation to his taste and turn of thought. The follow- 
ing passages are given as illustrative of his habitual thoughts and 


purpose. ‘ 


The purpose of education < mendenss man happy as an individual, and agree- 
able, useful, and respectable, ber of society. To do this, he ought to 
cultivate all the powers of his rte and endeavor to acquire a general knowled 
of every department of. literature and science, and @ general acquaintance with 
the world by habits of conversation. .And, this is not inconsistent with the most 
intense application to a favorite pursuit. 

The Physical Sciences belong to all the professions; and, not only to them, but 





to all men, in orery situation. There is not a human being, who has not some- 


thing todo with ‘these sciences. ‘They are the ‘science of ife. Every child, as 
soon as he begins to learn any thing, begins to learn the rudiments of them. But, 
he is, the rudiments only that he learns, the abstruse principles, are to be discovered 


ssa and diligent study. 

It eos nidoods that a very large portion of the community have neither time 
nor Btpnity te acquire. them, by their own exertions ; and yet, the greatest 
pr a (at s might be “derived from these sciences, in the hands of this class of diti- 
zens, ‘because they possess the: means of applying them more immediately to useful 

mrposes. .The knowledge of these sciences, therefore, is to be circulated by, the 
hivored few who have the means of knowing them ; and, it becomes the duty of 
every one who possesses the means, not only to acquire them himself, and to .do 

what he can to improve them, but to promote the diffusion of them among map- 
kind, and to be always ready to give any information in his power concerning 
them to all who may nedd it. «: 


The bent'of his mind is here to’'be plainly seen. “Education was 
thé subject to which ‘he was chiefly ‘inclined; ‘and’ teaching was ‘his 
favorite pursuit. On leaving the university, he undertook’ the work 
of ‘teaching, ‘and’ kept a select school in Bostot. “He already had the 
éxperience of them who, working their' way through’a course of col- 
le education, resort to school keeping in the'winter. ' He had taught 

ini Bostn, in Leomiiistér, in Canton, and, thus early practiced, he soon 
Became an accomplished teacher. His lecture on’ this subject, deliv- 
éted' béfote' the American Institute of Instruction, in 1880, presents a 
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laminous view-of ‘his own: mind: and:-experiencs, ‘and: ‘is well worthy 
the ‘atténtion of teachers. 

The number of his pupils in Boston was: not large at’ first ;:and; 
did not, ‘at any tite, exceed ‘from about twenty-five to thirty. “His 
friend,.Mr. Carter, in-a letter of 1821, writes: “I: congratulate yoti 
On’ your stictess im, your schodl. “From what I hear, as well from 
other sourees as from»yourself, I apprehend that. you have a pretty 
strong hold onthe good opinion of the respectable part of the com- 
munity. There are few of us so well qualified, both by nature and 
education, as you are for this important station in society. My prayer 
is that you go on and prosper ; and, take that elevated rank in society 
which your talents, your acquirements, and your virtues so eminently 
qualify you to maintain.” 

It was while engaged in keeping this school that he produced his 
“First Lessons in Intellectual Arithmetic.” He must have begun to 
make the book about the time that he commenced the school. Per- 
haps ‘the work was previously conceived. “It was probably put td 
press in the autumn of 1821. His friend, Mr. Carter, Nov. 9, speaks 
of it as forthcoming, and, Dec. 15,'as having been received by him at 
Lancaster. 
Mr. Batchelder, of Cambridge, states: “I remember once, in con- 

versing with him with respect to his Arithmetic, he remarked that the 
pupils who were under his tuition made his arithmetic for him: that 
he had only to give attention to the questions they asked, and the 
proper answers and explanations to be given, in’ order to anticipate 
the doubts and difficulties: that would arise in the minds of other 
pupils; and, the removal of those doubts and difficulties im the 
simplest manner, was the foundation of that system of instruction 
which his school-books were the means of introducing.” His “ First 
Lessons ” was, utiquestionably, the result of his own teaching. He 
miade the book! becduse he needed’ it, and because such a-book was 
needed in the community. He had read Pestalozzi, probably, whilé 
in college. That which suited his taste, that which he deemed prac+ 
ticable and important, he imbibed and made his own. »He has. been 
sometimes represented as owing his fame to Pestalozzi. That in read 
ing the account and writings. of the Swiss philosopher, he derived aid 
and confidence in his own investigations of the general principles of 
education, is true. But, his indebtedness to Pestalozzi. is believed to 
have been misunderstood and overrated. 

Upon the first appearance of the “ First. Lessons,” his, friend, Mr. 
Carter, of Lancaster, writes, Dec. 1821: “I shall see Dr. Thayer. this 
afternoon, and, if I succeed. to my, mind with him, your book -will: be 
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immiediately introduced into the academy here. I shall send my copy 
to-day to Rev. Mr. Clarke, of Princeton, who is quite engaged in the 
instruction of youth. I hope he’ will use his-influence to introduce it 
in‘his parish. “I think you will do well to send a quantity of them to 
the book-store in this town, for sale: “I need not tell -you that I am 
more and more pleased with your book, the more I'see of it. I intend 
all my scholars shall use it, for I'am convineed they have got the sub- 
stance of it to learn, however far they may be advanced.” On April 
12th, 1822, Mr. Carter writes: “Your little book is still doing well. 
The bookseller told me, a day or'two since, that he had sold a great 
many to go out of town. You must get out another edition as soon 
as possible, for I think they will be very usefal in the summer schools. 
Let me know how you progress with your larger arithmetic, and how 
you get on with your algebra. I feel much interested in the latter. 
But, I have little doubt but you will do the subject justice.” 

Thus the “ First Lessons” worked its way gradually to notice and 
favor,—a book which has enjoyed a more enviable success than any 
other school-book ever published in this country, and the merits of 
which are now universally acknowledged to be equal to its success. 
It has been said to be “ the only faultless school-book that we have.” 
It certainly has wrought a great change in the manner of teaching 
arithmetic. Its system is received wherever the book is known. It 
has no competitors, except in the profits of sale, in the shape of imi- 
tations ; and, that these have been numerous is altogether to its credit. 
Such a man as George B. Emerson, after twelve years’ constant use of 
it, long ago pronounced it the most valuable school-book that has made 
its appearance in this country. And, Thomas Sherwin, Esq., of the 
Boston High School, calls it, not only the best in this country, but, the 
best in the world. Its use is believed. to be nearly commensurate 
with that of the English language, and it has been translated into 
other tongues. It has been stated that fifty thousand copies of Col- 
burn’s First Lessons are annually used in Great Britain; and, its sale 
in this country is about one hundred thousand per annum. About 
two millions of copies have been sold since its first publication in this 
country. 

Tt will be seen that the Sequel and the Algebra were parts of his 
original conception, in connection with the First Lessons, and were in 
a state of progress as early as 1822. 

He continued his school about two years and a half; and, though 
his teaching must be pronounced successful, as well by the testimony 
of his pupils as by that of his book, the production of that period; 
yet, owing to his retiring modesty and reluctance to putting himself 
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forward, his financial success was but. moderate. And, though teach- 
ing was his favorite science, and an engagement of which he was 
fond, yet, says one, who had opportunity to know: “I do not, think 
he ever intended, even if he had had the greatest success, to make 
teaching ‘his ultimate, employment. I think that he always had a 
predilection for the pursuit which he afterwards followed; and, felt 
that, from his early practical knowledge, added to his scientific, he 
was well fitted for the occupation.” Visiting in the families of his 
pupils, he was introduced to the late Patrick T. Jackson, who, with 
his quick perception of the qualifications and abilities of men, soon 
discovered in his new acquaintance the talents. and acquirements 
adapted to a situation which he was then seeking to fill. Mr. Jack- 
son offered him the situation of Superintendent of the Boston Manu- 
facturing Company, at Waltham, with a much better income than he 
was deriving from his school. He accepted the place without much 
hesitation, and went to Waltham, April, 1823. 

Here he was successful in his business, was much esteemed, and 
made some very valuable friends. Among these, now living, is Dr. 
Hobbs, who still cherishes impressions of him “as a man of great 
simplicity of character, honest and upright in all his ways, with a 
moral character without spot or blemish ; a liberal supporter and pro- 
moter of science and the arts, always kind to children and_ poor 
scholars that were trying to get an education, always friendly to all 
institutions of morality, religion, and learning, his heart full of benevo- 
lence, and his mind ever active to promote the education and well 
being of the rising generation.” 

During his college course, he kept school on two occasions in Can- 
ton, Mass.. In the winter of 1818, he had for a pupil Miss T. C. 
Horton, at that time residing there with her mother. An affectionate 
and reciprocal attachment was then commenced, which, after an 
acquaintance of about five years, resulted in their marriage on the 
28th of August, 1823, about four months after his settlement in 
Waltham. The connection was a happy one, and marked with a 
very warm and tender affection, to the freshness and feryency of which 
there seemed to be no abatement. As well in health as in his last 
and only sickness, it was the same; and, to the very close of life, it 
was seen to gush forth from the fullness of his heart, so long as he 
had the power to give it expression. 

On the 18th of June, 1824, the Superintendent of the Lowell 
Merrimack Manufacturing Company, Mr, Ezra Worthen, died instantly, 
while engaged in his ordinary duties, Mr. Colburn was appointed his 
successor, and removed his residence to Lowell as soon as he could be 
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conveniently transferred from his duties in Waltham. His removal 
wis in August; that of his family in October. 

He seemed to’be well aware of the responsibility of his new position, 
as well ina more general as in a business point of view. In. his 
général relations to the interests of the community, he was active and 
enterprising. He readily perceived and appreciated the peculiar 
chatacter of a manufacturing community in New England, and pro- 
jected at once a scheme of lecturing, adapted to popular improvement, 
His plan was to present common and useful subjects in such a way 
as té gain attention, and in such connection with science as to enlighten 
and farnish the popular mind. He proposed to occupy the space 
between the collége halls and the common schools by carrying, so 
far'as might be 'found practicable, the design of the Rumford Lectures 
of Harvard, into the community of the actual operators of common 
life. 

Early in the autumn of 1825, and so along through the winter, he 
lectured’ upon the Natural History of animals. With an excellent 
magic’ lantern he illustrated the classification of animals, exhibiting 
of the’'screen spécimens of the several classes, of the size and color 
of tife, and pointing out, while the animal was thus before the com- 
pany, its qualities, and the characteristic distinctions of its class. He 
lectured’ upon light; intermingling with statements of some of its 
rémarkable facts, explanations and simple illustrations of some of its 
familiar phenomena. In a dark room, with his well-managed instru- 
ment, he exhibited the rays, applied lenses and explained their effect, 
illustrated the refraction of rays by refracting them to the sight. 
Some curious optical illusions were exhibited and explained. The 
structure of the eye; the use of lenses, the telescope, the microscope, 
were made intelligible to uneducated operatives by his successful 
experiments and simple teaching. He lectured upon the seasons ; 
and, by diagrams thrown upon the screen, and a very simple orrery, 
of his own construction, and a skillful adjustment of lights, he illus- 
trated the changes of the year; and, with his plain and lucid explana- 
tions, brought the subject to the comprehension of every observer. He 
took up the subject of electricity, and, with the help of a machine, 
taught’ and illustrated many things, which it is of practical use to 
know. The phenomena of thunder and lightning were presented to 
the comprehension and understanding of many who, without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the science, even as then developed, gathered 
enough to give interest to the storm, to allay unreasonable terror, and 
to sugyest the ways of safety. 

These lectures were given in the years 1825, ’26 and’27. They 
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were commenced,; at: (least,, from, two, to three,.years,.as is believed,)., 
before the subject of Lyceums; so-called, and (of , Lyceum. Lecturing 
was) broached -in iNew! England. The Middlesex County .Lyecewn, 
which was vamong, the early associations of this kind, and.of whieh, 
Mr. Colburn was chosen, one,of the Curators, was formed November 
16th, 1829.) He had.attended. a meeting of gentlemen of the county, ; 
for maturing the plan,.and contributed, from, his own experience, im- 
portant, aid to the enterprise. 

:In the winter of 1826, what had been called, East Chelmsford was 
ineorpotated into the town.of Lowell; and, at the. first. town-meeting, 
held.,Mareh 6th, Mr,)Colburn,was chosen one of the Superintending 
Sehool Committee. It. was, of. vast consequence. to. make a good 
begimning of the public schools of the town. ,.. The.duties of the Com- 
mittee, by the Statutes of the Commonwealth, and under existing cir- 
cumstances, were arduous and responsible. The acting members were 
fully aware of their position, its difficulties, and its importance, and 
determined: to discharge the office faithfully and to the best of their 
ability for the: interests, of the schools, Though laden with other 
cares, they spared) not the labor nor the: time... When the pressure 
of other engagements was upon them; they repeatedly held their 
méétings.at six o'clock in the morning. Mr. 'Colburn served on this 
Committee the first two. years, and contributed freely of his wisdom | 
and ‘pains to the favorable beginning and) good condition of. the 
schools. In town-meetings he took: upon himself to look after the 
appropriation of money to the schools. He was customarily on the 
Committee for dividing the money to the several districts; and,  fre-\; 
quently on other Conamittees pertaining to the interests of the schools, 
In 1831, he was eleeted again on the General Superintending Com- 
mittee, and was, at his own request, excused from serving. 

While he was at ‘Waltham,! though withdrawn chiefly from ,the 
work of practical education, the subject continued to be his favorite, 
study, and heavily taxed; his Jeisure moments, He soon finished his 
second: book, the “Sequel,” which came out about the beginning of 
thé! year 1824, which. is certainly a work of great ingenuity, which 
shows a great mastery of the principles of education, and which he 
himself: considered a -book of more merit and importance than the: ' 
First! Lessons, Of the Sequel, indeed, it may, he. said, not only that 
its: truewvalue has not, in general, been sufficiently estimated, but, that); 
its actual. influence on the use, the understanding, and popularity.of: 
the First Lessons. bas been ‘appreciated oily by particular observeras:, 
Whoever considers by what sort of management school-books, are 
thrust’ into ‘and out:of the market, and how natural .it was for. -hook-- 
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makers and book-publishers to feel that Colburn had received his 
share of profits, will easily see that the Sequel had a severer ordeal to 
pase through than the First Lessons, and much greater difficulty in 
holding the place to which, by its merits, it might be entitled. 

After seven or eight years of successful experiment in the use of 
the First Lessons and Sequel, attempts were made in Boston, by imi- 
tations and variations, to supersede them, so that his friends applied 
to him to make some modification of one or both of the books, so as 
to obviate the objections which had been devised. Early in 1833, he 
directed his attention to a revision of the Sequel. He perceived that 
the objections most relied upon were based upon misapprehensions or 
misrepresentations of the distinctive characteristics of the book. He 
did ‘not wish to make it an easier book, nor an essentially different 
book. That whith he was laboring in his mind, was to make its dis- 
tinct character more readily apprehended, without injuring it; con- 
templating also other slight amendments, in passing. That part of the 
labor which such a mind may work out, before putting pen to paper, 
except in scraps and hints, intelligible only to himself, he had already 
accomplished. His mind had penetrated to the result, with pretty 
good hope of being satisfied therewith,—had his life been spared to 
attain it. That the event was otherwise is much to be regretted by 
the friends of education. 

Says Mr. Thomas Sherwin, Principal of the High School, Boston : 
“T regard Mr. Colburn as the great benefactor of his age, with respect 
to the proper development of the mathematical powers. Pestalozzi, 
indeed, first conceived the plan; but, Mr. Colburn realized the plan, 
popularized it, and rendered it capable of being applied by the 
humblest mediocrity. Indeed, I regard the First Lessons as the ne 
plus ultra of primary arithmetics. The Sequel is also a very good 
work; but, it needs a pretty intelligent teacher to make it eminently 
useful: In his Algebra, Mr. Colburn accomplished much, by render- 
ing the study interesting, and by gradually leading the student to a 
knowledge of pure algebraical symbols and processes. Mr. Colburn did 
much to place algebra within the reach of the mass of learners. He 
introduced an original demonstration of the Binomial Theorem, which 
is a very good instance of the inductive method of reasoning. He 
commences with forming several powersof a binomial by multiplication. 
He then examines the law of the letters, also the co-efficients, and 
finds that the latter consist of several series of numbers, deducible 
the one ftom the other. The next step is to trace out the law of the 
different orders of series, show how to find any term, and the sum of 
any number of terms, in each series, and demonstrate the mode by 
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which one series, or any term of it, may be deduced from the preced- 
ing order of series. Finally, the laws thus obtained are applied to 
finding the co-efficients of any power of a binomial, and the usual 
rule for finding the successive terms is given. This investigation of 
series, tracing out the laws which characterize them, and the applica- 
tion of those laws to the Binomial Theorem, is entirely original with 
Mr. Colburn, and exhibits that acuteness of investigation, and that 
analytic character of mind for which he was distinguished.” 

He completed his Algebra in 1828, and, as himself remarked, he 
never in his life worked harder, and never accomplished more, from 
day to day, than he did then; when, in addition to the sedulous ang 
faithful discharge of the duties of his place, as the Company’s Super- 
intendent, and other numerous incidental calls on his time, he was 
writing that work, and carrying it through the press. 

It was not in one department only, but in teaching generally, that 
he sought and looked for the best methods. In his relation to the 
public schools, as one of the Superintending Committee, his attention 
was directed to the subjects of Reading, Grammar, and other branches. 
He published a series of selections from Miss Edgeworth’s stories in a 

‘ suitable form for reading exercises for the younger classes; in the use 
of which, the teachers were carefully instructed. He prefixed to each 
book of the series some instructions in Grammar. So that a system 
of Grammar for younger pupils was completed in connection with the 
Reading Books. These instructions were addressed to the teachers, 
that they, possessing their own minds with the beautiful simplicity of 
the system, might communicate the same, in its plainness and clear- 
ness, to their pupils. Thus, a very good notion of English Grammar 
was given to children, and their early proficiency therein, by this 
method, was scarcely less admirable than in arithmetic. 

In the winter of 1828, his lectures, which, from the beginning, had 
been entirely free and gratuitous, were given in connection with the 
Middlesex Mechanic Association. He lectured upon Hydraulics, con- 
structed an apparatus of considerable extent, exhibited several kinds 
of water-wheels, explained the power of water and its application as 
a motive agent, showed the principles of the Hydraulic Press, and 
gave numerous illustrations of the flow and the force of this element, 
He was invited to lecture in Boston on the same subject, and did so 
before the Mechanic’s Charitable Association. He was heard by 
many intelligent gentlemen, who were curious to observe the practi- 
cability of presenting subjects of science to the popular mind. 
Although research and knowledge of his subject were satisfactorily 
evinced, yet, the presence of such a proportion of scientific gentlemen, 
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probably, somewhat disconcerted him; and, the failure of some of his 
experiments made. him feel Jess at home than with a more popular 
audience. 

His lectures, in the subsequent years, at, Lowell, were many of them 
on the subject of Astronomy, Eclipses were lectured upon, as they 
occurred ; and Comets, as they appeared. Says a gentleman of sci- 
ence: “I visited him once or twice, while he was at Lowell, and, on 
ene occasion, assisted him in taking an observation of the sun, with 
his Reflecting Circle, for the purpose of taking the latitude.” 

In May, 1827, he was elected a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, He was, for several years, a member of the 
Examining Committee for Mathematics, at Harvard College. 

It was the early policy of the Manufacturing Companies to select, 
for Superintendents, men practically acquainted with their business, 
A very different policy has subsequently prevailed, that of appointing 
men of cMaracter and standing, perhaps of some general experience 
in business, but without practical knowledge of mechanies or manu- 
facturing, and, consequently, dependent on the Overseers, whom they 
superintend, for such information in those departments as they have 
occasion for. In the one case, the Superintendent looks at the work, 
understands its quality, observes the Overseers, gives such instructions 
as are needful, and, if anything goes wrong, he is capable of knowing 
how and by whom it is to be corrected. In the other case, he calls 
together i Overseers, takes their several opinions, and makes up his 
mind thereppon. This is flattering to the Overseers, and may some- 
times be turned to their advantage. The theory counts upon a gain 
by securing their influence with that of the Superintendent, in the 
community at large, favorable to the corporations. The arrangement 
may be more satisfactory to a portion of the operatives; but, whether 
more advantageous to the Proprietors, is by no means certain. It is 
like putting in the Supercargo to be master of the vessel, making him 
dependent on his subordinate officers for its navigation. It may do, 
in fair weather and plain sailing; but, it is doubtful whether the 
voyage be quicker made, with more economy or advantage to the 
owners. 

Mr. Colburn was a practical mechanic, and not ignorant of manv- 
facturing. To this he added a thorough course of classical and scien- 
tifie education. With a view to all of these qualifications, he was 
chosen to his place. The last named may have been the occasion of 
a particle of jealousy. It was said, when he died, by one who had 
opportunity to know: “Few who have occasion to employ so many 
persons, possess their good-will and affection so extensively as he did.” 
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This was true. He was much beloved by all in his employ, and most 
by them that had most frequent occasions of intercourse with him. 
His Overseers were strongly attached to him, and thought when he 
died that his place could not be filled. Had it been thought necessary 
to provide a man, in whom practical skill and science were combined 
in equal degree, as in Mr. Colburn, it would not have been easy. But, 
the same gentlemen Overseers, under the change of policy referred to, 
finding themselves in a very different relation to the Superintendent, 
and in a more agreeable and more advantageous position, it was 
natural that they should approve and even prefer the new state of 
things. And, equally natural was it that Mr. Colburn’s very extraor- 
dinary qualifications for the situation which he filled, should have 
been less spoken of and less appreciated in the community at large. 
Had he lived, it cannot be doubted that his abilities and acquirements 
would have found no inconsiderable scope in his sphere as Superin- 
tendent. But, brief as his time was, his services were of signal 
advantage to the manufacturing interest. Several improvements of 
machinery in the spinning and weaving departments, which have 
proved to be of important and permanent utility, were introduced by 
him, In this position, he did not disappoint any reasonable 
expectation. 

“The most of my intercourse with him,” says Samuel Batchelder, 
Fsq., now of Cambridge, but then sustaining a like position with Mr. 
Colburn, in the Hamilton Works, “was confined to the manage- 
ment of the. manufacturing business, in which he was engaged during 
his residence at Lowel]. His mathematical skill, and his knowledge 
of the principles of mechanics, gave him important advantages for 
the situation in which he was placed, and he was not less successful 
in his good judgment in the general management of business.” Such, 
on this point, is the statement of one, than whom, probably no person 
living better knows, or is more reliable. 

Previous to his removal to Lowell, it does not appear that his atten- 
tion had been much directed to religious investigations; and, he was 
known to have had a decided distaste for religious controversy. The 
chief and absorbing religious discussion of his time, in Massachusetts, 
was that between the two extreme portions of the Congregationalists, 
the Trinitarian and the Unitarian, or, as they were called, the ortho- 
dox and the liberal. His tendencies were to the latter. When he 
began to study, and became in love of learning, his religious. theory 
was, probably, little else than natural philosophy. In his Dissertation, 
at Commencement, he says, of the physical sciences: “No class of 
studies has done more to dispel the sombre clouds of superstition 
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which so long overshadowed the human intellect, and kept it groping 
in the darkness of ignorance and error; a darkness which sheltered 
fairies, witches, and thousands of malignant spirits, which afflicted 


“and oppressed mankind ; a darkness, in which the stars directed the 
_destinies of men, and ruled them with resistless sway ; a darkness, in 
which the Supreme Ruler of the Universe appeared only in his ter- 


rors, delighting in the miseries of his creatures, selfish and sordid in 
his views, capable of being appeased by vain ceremonies, and even 
with a price. The light which has beamed upon the world through 
the influence of philosophy has broken the spell by which they held 


‘the human intellect enslaved.” 


At the time of his removing to Lowell, there was but one congre- 
gation in the place, and that worshipping in the Episcopal form ; and, 
to this most of the community then resorted. In the position which 


he occupied, the whole population.of the village came more or less 


direetly within the sphere of his influence. In these circumstances 
he perceived himself invested with a religious responsibility of serious 
extent and importance. He felt that the weight of his character and 
position must go into one scale or the other,—either for or against the 
religious interests of the people; that it was impossible for him to 
wield an influence that would be neutral in this regard ; and, his in- 
genuous and comprehensive mind was at once made up as to the 
course which he consistently pursued, With the general reputation 
of the Episcopal church he was not unacquainted, with the Prayer 
Book he soon made himself familiar. In the discussions of his time, 
much use was made of the mysteries objected against the Trinitarian 
system, and he had himself felt the force of this popular argument. 
But, looking into the subject with his accustomed penetration, he soon 
perceived, and readily acknowledged, that no system of Theology, nor 
even of Philosophy, is free from mystery; and, that, in this respect, 
neither hypothesis had any advantage. And, in view of the authority 
of a Divine Inspiration, he determined to make the Bible the end of 
controversy, and to receive its revelations and its mysteries on the tes- 
timony of the sacred word. 

Never having been baptized, his mind was exercised with character- 
istic ingenuousness and simplicity upon preparation for that solemn 
sacrament. After a very serious consideration, on Whit Sunday, June 
3, 1827, he was baptized, in St. Anne’s Church, publicly confessing 
his faith in Christ. He soon afterwards received the Lord’s Supper, 
aud was confirmed on the first subsequent opportunity. From that 
time he was a constant communicant, as he had been, and continued 
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to be a constant worshipper; never having been known to leave his 
chosen place of worship for the sake of attending on any other. He 
filled the office of Church Warden as assiduously as if he had no 
other engagement; and, in the absence of the Rector, repeatedly con- 
ducted the worship as a lay reader. His Christian character partook 
of the leading features of his mind. His religious affections were not 
subject to great excitements, for his mental operations were habitually 
slow and deliberate. They were strong, however, and -deep, for his 
mind was strong and profound. Genuine simplicity is always 
amiable: when united with a vigorous and cultivated intellect, it is 
truly lovely ; when found in connection with knowledge of the world 
and intercourse with men, it is as admirable as it is rare. Simplicity, 
under all these circumstances, was a marked and beautiful feature of 
his mind, and it pervaded his religion. His heart was open to reli- 
gious influences, and his feelings were direct and truthful. They were 
not showy, for he was naturally reserved, even in departments wherein 
he excelled. His religious character was not wavering, because, hav- 
ing exercised his strong understanding in the simplicity of his heart, 
he acted conscientiously and consistently. His religion inclined to the 
cheerful, because the temperament of his mind was habitually so. 
The kindness of his natural disposition became benevolence in his 
religion, and induced him, in his quiet and unobtrusive way, “to set 
forward the salvation of all men” within his sphere of influence. 

His cheerfulness in the social circle,—how he loved and enjoyed his 
select neighbors and friends in the familiar intercourse of evening 
recreations and readings at his own house, at theirs, will be remem- 
bered afresh by the yet living, who participated therein. 

It was’ observed by his intimate friends that the labors and cares of 
1833 were not sustained with quite his usual degree of physical vigor 
and elasticity. He was advised to take some relaxation, which he 
could scarcely be said to have done during his residence in Lowell. 
The summer was an inconvenient time for him to be absent, and he 
did not get away until the beginning of August. He then took a 
journey to New York and Philadelphia. But, his strength did not 
recruit. As he returned, on his way home, he was cold at times, and, 
when he alighted at his door, in the chill of the evening, from the 
stage which had brought him from Boston, August 23d, he went 
directly to his chamber, which he never left again. A fever, insidious 
and fatal,-had seized upon him, and having run through a course of 
anxious fears, and trembling hopes, and assiduous attention, on the 
thirteenth of September, terminated his valuable life. 
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«5Phe next-day there appeared, in a Lowell ‘paper, of which the 
- editor was..Mr. J, Sleeper, afterwards of Boston, the ; following 


obituary :— 
_ In, this town, last evening; Warren Colburn, Esq., Superintendent of the Mer- 
rimack Manufacturing y, aged.40 years. 

Mr, Colburn graduated at Haryard, in.1820, and scrupulously fulfilled, through 
all the. duties incumbent.on him as 3 man and asa Curistian ; and, his death 
be severely felt, not only by his family, but.by a numerous circle, to whom he 

was endeared by the ties of friendship and affection, It may be truly said of him 
that hie mind-waa, intellectually and morally, of the highest grade. His labors 
to advance the cause of education are well-known to the world; and, his admira- 
ble treatises on Arithmetic and Algebra are acknowledged as standard works, and 
are introduced into almost all our schools and academies. Many important improve- 
ments in the machinery of our manufacturing establishments are the fruits of his 
scientific researches and ingenuity. Indeed, he was always devising plans to im- 
prove his fellow-citizens in knowledge and yirtue. His heart was full of philan- 
throphy, and his study, through life, seemed to be to do good. But, he is taken 
away in tlie prinie of his usefulness. His pilgrimage is now over, and he has 
the reward of the blessed. 

Mr. Colburn had been a resident in Lowell for nearly ten [about nine} years ; 
and, always identified himself with the interests of the inhabitants. The loss of 
such a man makesa chasm in society; and, years may elapse before it will be 
closed. 


The following appeared in the same paper, September 16th, the 
day of his interment, and is from the pen of the late Elisha Bartlett, 
_M.D., then a distinguished citizen of Lowell :— : 


“ Dust to dust, and ashes to ashes,” is the perpetually impending sentence of 
the Creator upon his creatures. And, amid more than common gloom, is that 
sentence this day uttered over the remains of the lamented Coxsugn. It is not 
our purpose to enter into a ‘history of the life, or to indulge in anything like an 
elaborate consideration of the character of our departed townsman ; for, we have 
neither the means nor the ability requisite to the performance of this melancholy, 
but delightful duty: neither, as we well-know, carf any poor words of ours lighten 
the sorrow or break up the darkness which his death has shed over a bereaved 
and afflicted family. But, in the privilege of friendship, we indulge the last sad 
pleasure of leaving our simple memorial to the memory of one whom we knew, 
and loved, and have lost. 

Mr. Colburn was, in its best and broadest meaning, a great and a good man. Tono 

‘other individual, either among the dead or the living, has the cause of education 
in New England been more indebted than to him. His mind was thoroughly 
imbued with the best of all philanthropy, that which labors to make itself opera 
tive and practical—which is felt not only by its possessor, but by all within the 
sphere of its influence. He not only desired the improvement and happiness of 
his species, but he set himself to work out that improvement, and to place its con- 
sequent happiness in their reach. He did not indulge in indolent and unproduct- 
ive dreams about the perfectibility of man ; but, while he yielded to none in the 
ardor with which he wished to witness this consummation, he also, which is far 
better, yielded to none in zealous endeavor for its accomplishment. To judge of 
@ man’s character with any thing like fairness, we must take into the estimate the 
cireumstances by which it would be probably influenced. ‘These, in the present 
case, so far as they can be so under our institutions, were untoward. Mr. Colburn 
was not born amid the shades of academic bowers, and neither the smiles of the 
opulent nor the patronage of the great greeted his entrance into life; yet, he won 
his way honorably to the high places of science, and sat down, a peer, among the 
iu of his race. He was self-made,—the sole architect of his fortune and 

e. 

From these qualities of the head, we turn to those better ones of the heart, 

which, after all, constituted the principal charm, and the crowning excellence of 
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\Mr, Colburn’s character. Like the habitual smile on his countenance, he had a 
serenity of soul which could have been the result only. of high honor, sound prin- 
ciple, and genuine piety: His moral wortli, like his mental power, was quiet and 

ive, and no man ever bore his honors more meekly than he. His religion 
was the fruit both of feeling and of thought, and it shed a constant and celestial 
light ‘over the “daily beauty ” of his life. Rarely has-it been oui lot to witness 
the elements of all excellencies so harmoniously mingled. © He’ is taken ‘froni us in 
the “midst of his days,” in the prime of his usefulness, and, as in our’ short- 
sightedness we are accustomed to say, prematurely. But, why prematurely ? 
How fully and how nobly has he accomplished the highest purposes of our earthly 
existence, and although, when measured by the lapse of years, his life’ has béen 
short; it has been long, if we cstimate it as we should, by its fruits and its issues. 
He lived the happiest and the most enviable of all lives,—that of the Curistran 
PuiLosoruer : he died the happiest and most enviable of all deaths,—that of the 
Ries teous. , 5. B. 


The friends of the late Dr. Bartlett will recognize, in the above, the 
familiar and unmistakable features of his own mind and pen. 

In a weekly religious paper, entitled the Observer, edited at the 
time by Rev. Mr. Rand, appeared the following, as editorial. 


We are not used to the work of writing eulogiums upon the dead; but, our 
feelings instinctively urge us to say something respecting the man whose name is 
at the head of this article. 

Warren Colburn, taken all in all, was a most wonderful man. There was in 
him a combination of qualities which rendered him a friend to all, and which 
commanded the love of all. His was not a life of inaction. He lived to some 
purpose. With a constitution little fitted to the rough and stormy scenes of life, 
he set himself to work in his own appropriate sphere, and no man ever accom- 
plished more. We have understood that Mr. Colburn’s early life was not spent, 
as we should conjecture, from his attainments, amidst all the advantages of schools 
and academies ; but, that he labored amidst great disadvantages in these respects. 
He was strictly a self made man. His efforts were well directed and efficient in 
respect to the improvement of the young. His Arithmetic introduced a new era 
in the history of that science, and opened the way for the numerous systems 
which have since been raised upon his superstructure. 

His series of reading books have been also extensively adopted in all our schools, 
and are well adapted to secure the interest and profit of the schools. 

He was an agent of the Merrimack Manufacturing Company in this place ; 
which has sustained, in his death, an almost irreparable loss. 

His attainments were great in all the branches of Mathematics and general 
science, and the cause of education through the country owes to his influence much 
of its present prosperity. 

His disposition was amiable, and his hand was extended to all, without distine- 
tion, who claimed his friendship. He always appeared smiling and cheerful, and 
we are assured that he scarcely ever seemed less cheerful at his own fireside than 
in public. 

Sach was Warren Colburn, in his scientific and social qualities; but, from 
what we have seen and heard we should presume that his heart was impressed 
with the importance of deep. and fervent piety. If we are not mistaken in this, 
Mr. Colburn presented a singular instance of a mind bent upon literary attainments, 
and yet deeply imbued with a spirit of religion. We would that all our men of 
learning were as sensible of their own mortality, and of the need of a preparation 
for the future life, as he was. 

But, he is gone. His remains are with us; his immortal spirit has, we trast, 
gone to expand its powers, and to make more lofty flights in a purer and holier 
atmosphere. He has built his own monument, and it will stand longer than the 
mementos which other men can raise to perpetuate his virtues. The breaches 





which God thus makes, he alone can repair. Let us look to him in all our afflic- 
tion, as he possesses the sources of consolations. 
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These articles, occasioned by the event of his’ death, serve to give 
expression of the prevalent feeling as pervading different portions of 
the community at the time of his departure. He was interred in 
Lowell; but, his body was afterwards removed to Mount Auburn, 
where a modest and durable monument was placed by his literary 
friends over his grave, with a simple inscription. 

There will be added a few general impressions from the reminiscences 
of surviving friends, as more recently expressed. 


“ There are few men,’’ says his friend, Mr. Batchelder, “ who, in so short and 
quiet a life, have done so much good, and rendered their name so familiar. I 
remember, many years ago, on visiting, with him, a school in New Hampshire, on 
the invitation of the instructors and others interested in the school, that when I 
introduced him to one of the Trustees of the Institution, he manifested much sur- 
prize at his youthful appearance, and asked, ‘Is this Mr. Colburn, the Mathema- 
tician ?’ remarking that, having heard so much of him, and of the good he had 
done in the world, he expected to see a man with gray hairs and bent with age.” 


His friend, Mr. Sherwin, says :— 


Mr. Colburn was remarkable for simplicity of manners and character, sincerity, 
a high regard for truth, and an amiableness which endeared him to all his 
acquaintances. 

James Hayward, Esq., says :— 


Mr. Colburn was a modest unobtrusive man. I was first attracted by his scien- 
tific tendencies and tastes. I then sought his further acquaintance. I was struck 
with the strength and clearness of his mind, and the tendency of his inquiries to 
the practical and the useful. And, I was charmed with his simplicity and direct- 
ness, his perfect truthfulness and honesty of thought and purpose. He was a man 
in whom there was no guile, His simplicity and directness were seen in all his 
pursuits ; as well in his business as in his scientific inquiries, and his intercourse 
with society. In all, he was a man in earnest. I remember that I early got these 
impressions of him, ‘and used to embrace every conyenient opportunity of being in 
his society. His love of science made his society both entertaining and instruct- 
ive, and re paomsaee l and benignity of his character made it absolutely charming. 
I peculiar blessings of my life, that I have been permitted to 
enjoy ot prea and friendship of such a man. The tendency of his mind 
was to scientific accuracy ; and, he exercised ft in the higher subjects of philoso- 
gee inquiry. His attainments in analytical mathematics were eminent ; and, it 

known that, in his leisure from business, he applied himself to the solution of 
some of the most difficult problems in astronomical science. But, the tendency of 
his mind was, as I have said, to the practical in knowledge. His study was to 
simplify science,—to make it accessible to common minds ; and, in my opinion, his 
elementary books are instances of great success in this way ; especially the “ First 
Lessons in Arithmetic.” .I hold in great admiration Mr. Colburn’s character as a 
student in science, a practical philosopher, a man, and a Christian. These are 
the impressions. which he made on me ; and, the lapse of more than twenty years 
has not tended to efface them. 


James A. Treat, Esq., of Pittsfield, N. H., says :— 


When I left Cambridge, 1832, I went into Mr. Colburn’s counting-room, and 
remained there until his summons came. While in his counting-room, I became 
better acquainted. I there began to appreciate the good and noble qualities of his 
character. There, with others, I was Trresistibly drawn to love and respect him. 
‘There I learned to admire his uniform urbanity, his pleasant look, his kind word, 
in giving directions or advice. Even in giving admonition, if necessary, his kind- 
ness was seen and felt. 

In my mind’s eye, I can now see him at his office. I can see his mild and 
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placid countenance, at his pleasant home. I can see him at the lecture room ; 

instruction,—laboring hard and long for the of his fellow-citizens. I 
can see his overseers, his operatives, his clerks, all having but one universal love 
and regard for him while living,—having but one universal tear at his departure. 
The eye of faith can now see him engaged in more exalted duties, and reaping a 
higher reward. 


In. personal appearance, Mr, Colburn was decidedly pleasing. His 
height was five feet ten, and his figure well proportioned. His face 
was one not to be forgotten. Persons have often been heard to say, 
were they artists, they could portray his countenance correctly. Dr. 
Furness, in his college reminiscence, says: “ We used to admire Col- 
burn’s grand large eye.” The distinguishing features of his face were 
his eyes and his mouth; both indicating the sweetness of his disposi- 
tion, his benevolence, intelligence, and refinement. His manner was 
often abstracted, indicating intense thought; but, when his attention was 
called to persons and things about him, it was always with a counte- 
nance beaming with love and benevolence. The Rev. S. B. Babcock, 
of Dedham, gives the following anecdote: “I was a guest at his table, 
many years since, and he sat down to dinner in a silent, meditative 
mood, scarcely noticing his guests or his household. I supposed him 
rather destitute of conversational powers, and contented myself with 
looking upon, without listening to, the distinguished mathematician. 
About mid-dinner he suddenly exclaimed, ‘I see it now: I think it will 
work.’ He soon informed us he had been inspecting a rotary fire 
engine; but, did not quite understand the scientific principle. When 
his mind was at rest, he displayed colloquial powers highly gratifying 
and instructive.” 

Of his hesitancy of speech, his friends were not so much aware as 
a stranger might be. He was not fluent in conversation; neither was 
there any physical impediment. He used to say that he did not write 
easily, and attributed it to his want of early practice. Perhaps the 
hesitancy, which some observed, may have arisen from the like cause. 
In conversation, he was always desirous of using the most correct and 
expressive language, and endeavored to select the best words. In 
choosing his words, there was sometimes observable a slight 
wavering. 

His disposition was remarkable for its evenness and serenity. Though 
possessed of great sensibility and feeling, he was never elated or 
depressed, but always cheerful. 

The lapse of time has taken largely from the number of Mr. Col- 
burn’s acquaintances and friends, and has buried in oblivion much 
that should have been seasonably recorded. One of the most intimate 
of his friends, James G. Carter, Esq., survived him about sixteen 
years; and, in June, 1849, writing to Mrs. Colburn, relative to some 
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letters, &c., says: “You must find, or must have found, in looking 
over Mr. Colburn’s papers, many more letters of mine, if they were 
preserved. They were not, probably, of much value, except as a 
transcript of my heart at the time: for, no man ever drew out my 
heart as did Warren Colburn. No one has ever filled the aching 
void made by his loss. 

If I can aid you about it, [a small matter of business,] I shall be 
most happy to do so when I return from Michigan, whither I expect 
to go, with Mrs. Carter and Ann Eliza, next week. [He went on this 
projected journey, and never returned; but, died in Chicago, a few 
weeks after the date of this letter. He goes on to say,] So I cannot 
see you till I return. Then, why will you not come up to see us, and 
bring your daughters. Mary looks like her father; and, when I 
think of the long, unbroken friendship that existed between Mr. Col- 
burn and myself, I cannot bear to have his children grow up without 
knowing them, _Warren came to see me once or twice while he was 
stationed at Shirley, on the Fitchburg road; and, I once went over 
on purpose to see him, but he was off at some other post on his line 
of operations, and that closed my acquaintance with him. I have 
often inquired about him, and always hear of him as being a good 
character, and giving promise of distinction in his profession, 

Our habits, pursuits, and associations may have led us far asunder; 
but, I always revert to my acquaintance with you and Mr. Colburn, 
with the greatest satisfaction, and often feel quite sad that such pleas- 
ant reminiscences should fade away without a stronger effort to revive 
and perpetuate them.” 

To revive and perpetuate the fast fading reminiscences of one so 
widely yet. so little known, has been the purpose of this desultory 
article. _ If its perusal should awaken in the mind of any reader fur- 
ther recollections of one so deserving of remembrance, it is hoped they 
too may be put on record for preservation, in order so to increase the 
stock of material that some more skillful hand may weave these gath- 
ered shreds into a Memoir, worthy of the name and character of 
Warren CoLpurn. 





IV. EDUCATION—PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


Lectures Addressed to Young Teachers. 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, LANCASTER, MASS. 





{Continued from No. 5, p. 144.) 


NATURAL CONNECTION OF THE PERCEPTIVE AND THE REFLECTIVE FACULTIES. 

To enable his pupils to extend the exercise of attention into that of 
continued observation, is the great aim of the teacher, who works in- 
telligently on the material of mind, with a view to elicit power of 
thought. As far as the discipline of the perceptive faculties extends, 
the end of culture is to create an observing mind; from which, in the 
beautifully perfect arrangements of the great Author of intelligence, 
spring, in succession, a reasoning and a reflecting mind. The latter, 
however, can never be obtained without due obedience to the Creator’s 
law of succession, in the development of intellect. The materials of 
reason and reflection lie, to a great extent, though not exclusively, in 
the field of observation; and, a regard to the law of natural and 
healthy development, therefore, induces the teacher to look carefully 
to the first steps of his procedure in the processes of cultivation. 
Having used his best endeavors to vivify and invigorate the power of 
attention, by all appropriate means and appliances, he proceeds to the 
use of every genial method of' confirming the tendency of the mind 
to maintain that faculty in habitual action ; to stamp on the intellect, 
as a characteristic trait, an inquisitive and appropriating spirit, which 
examines and searches into all things within its sphere, aggregates 
their riches to itself, and ever comes home laden with results for the 
exercise of powers and faculties yet greater than itself; and, to which 
it is ordained to minister. It is thus that the mind becomes the 
delighted and conscious agent in its own a‘lvancement. 


PROCESSES BY WHICH THE HABIT OF OBSERVATION I8 SECURED. 

The frequent solicitation of attention, by the presentation of attract- 
ive objects, would, of itself, as we see in Nature’s unaided training of 
the savage, provoke a tendency to observe and to inquire. But, the 
action of the intelligent teacher, in aid of Nature, and in obedience 
to her dictation, is founded on a law of moral certainty, derived from 
the study ‘of the laws of mental action. Understanding and relying 
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on the susceptibility of the mind to the influence of the objects by 
which it is surrounded, and the perfect adaptation of these objects to 
that end; and, aided, no less effectually, by that inward thirst for 
knowledge, that burning desire to observe and understand, which actu- 
ates thé youtig mind itself, the enlightened teacher knows he has but 
to attract attention to the object which he wishes to employ as a ma- 
terial in the fabric of knowledge. _ Attention gained, secures percep- 
tion ; if the object is properly selected, and skillfully handled. 

The volatility of attention in the immature mind, which, if unguarded, 
tends to mental dissipation and superficial observation, the teacher 
counteracts by genial measures, adapted to arrest and fix this subtle 
element of mental power, and carry it successfully forward, from step 
to step in observation, till the end in view in investigation is attained. 
The successive steps of the mind’s progress, under the guidance of a 
skillful instructor, in endeavoring to arrive at the result of true per- 
ception, exact observation, and complete knowledge, are suggestively 
indicated in the process of investigating the structure of any visible 
object, and naturally present themselves in the following order: exam- 
ination, analysis, inspection ; aided by interrogation, direction, and 
information, and extended successively to the more complex processes 
of comparison and classification. 

Examination, as a Process in Intellectual Training—In the 
absence of the prompting and directing power of genial culture, it is 
true, perhaps, that most of our race are permitted to fill the measure 
of their days without one definite or quickening thought of the objects 
by which they are surrounded for a life-time. The peasant boy, who, 
of all human beings, is the most favorably situated for the contempla- 
tion and intelligent study of nature, seldom experiences the friendly 
aid of a suggestive question, that might lead him to appreciate the 
elements of intellectual wealth, in which the field of his daily labor 
abounds. Education has given him the ability to compute his wages, 
to read, or to sign a receipt; and, thus to meet the humble demands 
of his animal subsistence. It may even have afforded him some 
formal instruction in grammar or geography. But, it has not even 
hinted to him that, in “herb, tree, fruit, flower, glistering with dew,” 
there are wonders of skill, and beauty, and power, fitted to fill his 
soul with delight, and to exalt him to a higher intelligence; that, in 
the bud, as it opens in spring, in the expanded blossom of summer, in 
the tinted leaf of autumn, in the’shell which he picks up from the 
sand of the brook, in the very pebble which he “turns with his share, 
and tréads upon,” there are offered to his mind whole volumes of. the 
richest knowledge, which the study of a life-time cannot exhaust. 
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An eloquent American writer, speakingof the advancement of edu- 
cation, says; “The time may come when the teacher will take his 
pupil by the hand, and lead him by the running streams, and teach 
him all the principles of Science, as she comes from her Maker.” The 
teacher is here rightfully represented as falfilling, i in his humble sphere 
of duty, the highest offices of philanthropy and of religion. Such is 
the teacher’s noble and beneficent function, in favoring circumstances ; 
yet, not less when, yielding to the exigencies of life, he is confined 
within the walls of his school-room, but brings in Nature's apparatus 
from without, to give life, and meaning, and efficacy to his instruc- 
tions, and win the young mind to the earnest and devoted study of 
the works of the Creator. 

Intellectual Effects Resulting from the Examination of Objects.— 
The zealous teacher, working with such Jight shed upon his labors, 
knows that, in presenting a product of Nature to the eye, he is pre- 
senting a germ of thought to the mind, which, under his skillful man- 
agement, shall duly unfold, in leaf, and blossom, and ultimate fruit. 
He knows that, in the absence of a guiding suggestion, his young 
pupil may have looked a thousand times on that leaf, as a thing 
which did not concern him; on the shell, as only something queer; 
on the pebble, as an unintelligible intruder, perhaps, on his personal 
comfort ; on the flower, as something pretty, that his sisters are fond 
of; on the fruit, as a sufficiently satisfactory morsel for his palate ; and, 
that thus, in the great universal hall of learning, stored with library 
and apparatus, the orphaned mind may have sauntered away the pre- 
cious hours of early life, without having been induced to study a single 
lesson, or engage in a single exercise. All this the teacher is well 
aware of; but, he knows, too, the hidden life and power that lie 
wrapped up in the little object with which, as a specimen from 
Nature’s cabinet, he proceeds to magnetize the sentient intellects before 
him. He knows that, as surely as these susceptible beings are brought 
near enough to come within the range of action, they fall under the 
spell of its power, are charmed to rapt attention, and carried on, in 
wondering and delighted observation, till they are finally arrested 
by the grateful surprise of conscious knowledge, and advanced 
intelligence. 

Is it a plant which forms the subject of the lesson he would give ? 
He has but, by a striking question, to break the crust of habituation, 
which has blunted the perception of his pupils, and hinders their 
mental vision. He has but to ask them to describe its parts, in detail, 
as he holds it up before them, and he has gained the grand prelimi- 
nary condition of effective perception,—attentive examination. As 
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the description extends its ramifications, the weed,.which had been a 
thousand times trodden under foot, without a thought of its nature or 
construction, becomes an eloquent expositor of Creative mechanism 
and _Jife; its parts become organs and channels of vitality,—a won- 
drous laboratory of chemical elements and action; the, individual 
object becomes a member.of a family, each of whom has his life and 
his history, his birth, growth, maturity, and decay; leaving, as the 
moral of his story, the, parting suggestive question, riveted in the 
wondering mind, “Am I not wonderfully made?” 

One such result,—and the. more common the object which secures 
it the better,—one such result is sufficient: to ensure,a repetition of 
itself, in a thousand other instances. The ice of indifference is broken ; 
and the observer may now see clearly, through the transparant water, 
the many-formed beautiful pebbles on the sandy bed of the stream. 
The time and trouble of examination, it is now found, are amply 
repaid in the conscious pleasure of intelligent observation; and, they 
are. no longer begrudged. _The,mind has now, become desirous to 
observe, examine, and explore. It has already set out on a career 
which, were all educators intelligent agents, would be ceaseless to all 
to whose advancement it.is their part to minister. 

Example of a Successful Teacher.—A most striking exemplification, 
in this respect, of successful instruction, was often exhibited in the 
devoted labors of the late Josiah Holbrook, who, although the very 
extent of some of his plans for the advancement of popular education 
may have rendered their execution difficult for the endeavors of an 
individual, yet.was_ uniformly successful in his attempts to introduce 
the study of natural objects, as a part of early education in all schools. 
Trusting to the power of attraction and development latent within a 
stone, picked up by the wayside, he would enter a school, with no 
other apparatus of instruction provided; and, holding up the familiar 
object, would succeed, by means of a few simple but skillfully-put 
questions, in creating an earnest desire in his young audience to be 
permitted to.look more closely at the object. He would then hand it 
. to them, and have it passed from one to another. 

Having thus secured the preliminary advantage of earnest attention, 
his next step would be, by a few more brief questions, to lead his little 
class to a close and careful examination of the specimen submitted to 
their notice ; and, to their surprise and delight, to enable them to see 
that the bit of granite in their hands,—although but one stone to the 
eye, at first. sight,—actually contained portions of three different kinds 
of rock. He, would then give his pupils an unpretending but thor- 
oughly effective exercise in analysis, by inducing them to point out 
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distinctly each component element, apart, and’ to describe, at the 
moment of doing 80, its points of difference from the others, by which 
the eye might recognize and the mind distinguish it. 

Another stage, in the well-planned lessons of this true teacher, 
would lead to a yet closer inspection of the component elements in the 
object of observation, by the presentation of separate specimens of 
eath, in comparison’ with the smaller portions of them perceptible in 
the stone. The transparency of the mica, ‘its laminated form, its 
beauty to the eye, would all come up in turn, for due notice and 
remark; nor would its peculiar adaptation to several of the uses and 
conveniences of life be overlooked. The quartz element, with its beau- 
tifal crystalline aspect and forms, its value as a gem, its wide diffusion 
in the granular condition, its presence and its effects in the composi- 
tion of rocks and soils,—all briefly exemplified and enumerated,— 
would form a copious subject of instruction and delight. The feld- 
spar, too, with its creamy tint and block-like configuration, and its 
valuable uses in the hands of the potter and the dentist, would come 
in for its share of delighted attention and studious observation. 

Here was the true office of instruction faithfully exemplified. Here 
was genuine mental activity, on the part of the pupil ; and, here were 
its natural effects,—vigorous, healthy expansion and development, 
together with the pure, natural, and salutary pleasure of intellectual 
exercise,—more dear to the child than even his favorite play. Here, 
too, were effectually secured the moral influences of culture, docility, 
order, regularity, voluntary attention and application, gratitude to the 
instructor for personal favor and benefit consciously received, an earn- 
est desire implanted for the true and enduring pleasures which spring 
from knowledge, and the first steps taken in the life-long pursuit of 
science. The teacher, having put himself into a true living relation 
to the mental constitution of his pupils, could, without delaying for 
formal calls to order or attention, proceed, at once, to the benign office 
of his vocation, as the guide of the young mind. By a wise prevent- 
ive method,—not by authority, rule, or penalty,—he secured the 
devoted attention and good order of his pupils, and, not less, their 
own happiness, their sympathy with him, at the moment, and their 
habitual reverence for him, as the living source of knowledge. 

After one lesson, such as has been déscribed, the substantial and 
durable effect resulting from it was usually perceptible in the fact that, 
on the dismission of the school, the juvenile members of Mr. Hol- 
brook’s audience would be found resorting to whatever place they 
thought likely to furnish them with specimens such as he had exhib- 
ited in his lesson. This was almost universally the case when the 
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lesson, happened to be given in a rural region, where objects of the 
kind in question were easily obtained. But, not less zeal for collect- 
ing specimens for juvenile cabinets, would sometimes be manifested in 
the more confined sphere of. city life, an instance of which it would 
be difficult for the writer to forget. 

An eager group of little collectors were scrambling for specimens 
around the temporary shed of the stone-masons occupied in.the erec- 
tion of a public building. They were busily replenishing their pock- 
eis with such pieces as struck their fancy, and stopping now and then 
to compare specimens, or each to examine his own more closely. 
Drawing near to the juvenile company of geologists, as their heads 
were clubbed together in earnest inspection of a specimen, the observer 
heard one exclaim, “ Well, I do not think it is the right kind. For, 
you. know, Mr. Holbrook said the way to spell granite was not 
g-r-a-n-i-t-e, but ‘ mica, quartz, and feldspar’ Now, there is not a bit 
of mica in any of these stones.” The observer happened to know of 
Mr. Holbrook’s visits to the school to which the boys belonged ; and, 
as he saw that the little students had just found their way to the 
exact spot in investigation where Mr. H. would be glad to meet them, 
so as, by means of a littte closer analysis, to enable them to detect the 
difference between granite and “sienite,” he relieved their anxiety by 
telling them that they had better not throw away the pieces they had 
picked up, but carry them to the school-room, next morning, and ask 
Mr. Holbrook to tell them why there was no mica in their specimens, 
and what those black specks were. One of the little explorers returned 
to his home, on the following day, to tell, with a face all radiant with 
intelligence, about the quarries of Syene, in Egypt, the quarries of 
Quincy, and those of the “Granite” State, and even to go into some 
details, in which neither of his parents was sufficiently versed in 
science to follow him satisfactorily. 

Analysis, in its Connection with the Discipline of the Perceptive 
Faculties.—An eminent writer has truly said that a dwarf, behind his 
steam-engine, may remove mountains. Analysis is the correspondent 
power of the intellect. It is the grand instrument in all the opera- 
tions of the perceptive faculties. It is observation working scientifi- 
cally ; and, of all the implements of science, it is the keenest in its 
edge, the truest in its action, and the surest in the results which it 
‘attains. It is the key to knowledge, in all departments of intelligence ; 
and, perfection in its processes is the crown of glory on the head of 
him who stands foremost in the field of scientific research. Education, 
as the power which trains and forms the mental habits, has no higher 
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boon which it can confer, as the result of years of practice and 
discipline. 

Valuable, however, as this process is, education, in the history of 
the past, could lay but slight claims to the merit of having formed the 
mental habits which it implies; since the means and opportunities of 
analytic intellection were withheld or neglected, to a very great extent, 
in consequence of the omission to provide the requisite objects and 
exercises for the discipline of the perceptive faculties. Education, 
while it consisted chiefly in arbitrary forms of exercise on abstract 
principles, connected with formulas in language and in number, drawn 
from the sciences of grammar and arithmetic, precluded the exercise 
of perception, by causing the learner to assume, instead of investiga- 
ting, the primary facts of language and of number. At the present 
day, we obey the law of inductive procedure, and substitute personal 
observation and distinct perception for wide assumption and broad 
assertion. This is true of, at least, the modes and methods of all who 
profess to teach philosophically, as not mere instructors, but educators 
of the mind. Still, there remains much to be done with reference to 
the early direction and training of the intellectual faculties, so as to 
ensure the selection and presentation of the proper materials on which 
the intellect should be exercised in the first stages of its course of 
discipline. 

Analysis, as a process of observant mind, implies the presence of 
objects which, by its solvent power, it is to reduce to component ele- 
ments ; and, as the real object, the fact, the actual relation, precede, 
in the order of nature and development, the ideal image, the intellec- 
tual abstraction, the logical deduction, early education in its primary 
operations, should conform to this law of order and of progress, and, 
in prescribing its first forms of exercise and discipline, should obviously 
draw its materials from the external universe of palpable realities, and 
not from the internal world of pure thought, in which the young 
mind possesses so little conscious power. Nor is it well for the mind 
that the habit of analytical observation and study, so indispensable to 
its successful action, in all forms of acquisitive exercise, should be de- 
ferred to the later stages of intellectual culture. Facility in analysis, 
acquird by practice on the accessible forms and relations of external 
objects, is easily transferred, by analogy, to the arithmetical exercise 
of resolving complicated numbers into their simpler constituent 
groups ; or, the grammatical one of reducing a perplexing period ‘to 
its primary’ elements, and these, in turn, to their component parts. 

Progress in mathematical science and linguistic study, would be 
much surer and =ivre rapid, if, instead of being demanded of the 
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earlier stages of mental progress, .it, were, postponed. to a, period subse- 
quent to that of analytical exercise, practised, for years, on objects 
perceptible to the senses. 

_nalysis, as, the systematic process of examination, is one and the 
same thing, in whatever direction it is applied; its power.as.an instru- 
ment, of, discipline, is as fully felt. in investigating the structure of a 
plant, as, that of a sentence; and, the, intelligent teacher, while super- 
intending such a process, will feel the same weight of obligation rest- 
ing,.on him,in the, one, case as in the other... He will, accordingly, be 
watchful over the manner in, which the process is conducted, that it be 
not, superficial, or hasty, or partial, but thorough-going, deliberate, and 
exhaustive, as, far as it ought to extend ; and, that it be furnished with 
faithful, expression, or record, at. every step of its progress, It is thus 
only, that..the. indispensable broad line of distinction can be drawn, 
which gives. certainty to. knowledge, by separating what has been 
examined, from what has not been, and measures what is known by 
what, has been done. 

Inspection, as.a Disciplinary Process for the Perceptive Faculties, 
—When analysis has faithfully. performed its peculiar -task, and 
singled .out for observation the very last component element in the 
object.of. investigation, there remains yet, to the attentive teacher, 
another stage of perceptive progress to be accomplished by his pupil, 
under, the suggestive direction of a mind which has already traveled 
the path of knowledge. The searching inspection of the individual 
elements which compose a complex whole,—an inspection so minute, 
that,each element may be described and defined in its distinctive unity 
of constitution and character, and, in the clearly traced relation which 
it. bears. to.the whole, as well asin each of its own chief characteris- 
tics, or prominent features,—becomes, perhaps, in turn, an element in 
some. wide-sweeping induction, for purposes of comparison and 
classification. 

Elementary botany,—that which a young child is perfectly compe- 
tent to study, and which requires but the seeing eye and the attentive 
mind, to examine and describe the different parts of a plant, or even 
a root, a stem, a bud, or a leaf,—abounds in the best of materials for 
exercise in close and minute examination of details. To render this 
process a tendency anda habit of his pupil’s mind, is here the office 
of the.educator. Yet, this is but one of the numerous resources of 
nature on, which he may draw for the cultivation of the highest traits 
of intellectual skill and expertness, as attributes of the yong minds, 
which. it is his business to train to the highest pitch of mental power 
to,which he can raise them. 
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Tn the examination of' a plant, for example, he does not limit the 
attention of his’ pupils to the mere analysis of the’ whole into its parts. 
Every part, separately, he makes an object of distinct inspection and 
investigation, in every light in which observation or science enables 
him to hold it up. No feature of individual character is suffered to 
escape notice—no detail, how minute soever it may be, in which it 
differs’ from, or resembles, a correspondent point of form or function, 
in another specimen of kindred character. 

: In lessons on animal life—to use another example,—the juvenile 
student, under the charge of the watchful teacher, is directed to observe 
the fact, which minute inspection discloses, that, in one instance, where 
he would naturally, at first glance; think that he has seen two feet ; 
he will actually discover, on closer inspection, two hands; that, in 
observing the figure of the chimpanzee, he has been contemplating 
neither biped nor quadruped, but a quadrumanous (four-handed) ani- 
mal ; and, that this distinction is founded chiefly on the careful exam- 
ination of the member which he had been accustomed to call a toe, 
but which is, in reality, a thumb, designed to aid in the actions of grasp- 
ing and climbing, which are so important to the animal’s mode of life. 
The close inspection of one member thus becomes, for the time, the 
turning point on which the young student depends for the recognition 
of a grand distinction in nature, and for the true understanding and 
proper appreciation of the scientific term in which this distinction is 
recorded. 

Interrogation, as an Instrument of Intellectual Discipline.—In the 
language of general writers on subjects connected with the experi- 
mental and tentative processes of science, man is said to interrogate 
nature. The figure is a most suggestive one to the teacher, with 
reference to his business and duties. It presents man in his appropri- 
ate attitude of an attentive and docile child of Nature, inquiring trust- 
fully of her concerning the causes which lie too deep for mere intui- 
tion, but which her maternal spirit’ is ever ready to reveal to earnest 
desire and faithful endeavor. The human parent and the teacher 
stand, to the young mind, in the same oracular relation, as expound- 
ers and interpreters of the great volume of creation. But, how sel- 
dom is the inquiring spirit of childhood encouraged to avail itself of 
its lawful provision for the furnishing of that knowledge which it con- 
sciously craves, as the sustenance of its life! How seldom does the 
teacher feel the full force of the obligation which the inquisitive habits 
of childhood lay upon him, to encourage the ‘spirit of curiosity which 
prompts the many questions of the child! How seldom does he feel 
that his business is to incite, and stimulate, and prompt, and enliven, 
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in every way possible to him, this primary instingt, which impels the 
mind toward the goal of knowledge! _ How seldom, does he enter into 
the spirit of the wise suggestion of the poet; .and, even when in the 
very act of feeding the intellectual senetin so contrive as.“ by giving” 
to “ make it ask!” 
Book Questions,—The "ak San is not usually so remiss in regard to 
the importance of interrogation, asa stimulus to intelligence, so far as 
concerns his own resort to that process. Far from it! He knows its 
value, as a pointer or, guide-post, to definite results. Nor are there 
wanting instructors so reliant on interrogatory forms, and so distrust- 
ful of their own. power to devise them, that they conduct the whole 
business of a lesson, following literally the numerous questions printed 
on the page of the text-book. Such questions, it is true, are not to 
‘be, despised and rejected in the wholesale style in which. they are 
sometimes disposed of by the young and sanguine teacher, who has 
just begun to see their inadequacy to the purposes and wants of per- 
sonal instruction. The printed question, even when extended to 
minutiz, may be rendered very serviceable to the formation of habits 
of faithful application and close study, as well as accurate recapitula- 
tion; if the young student is directed to make use of it as a test, in 
regard to the exactness of his preparation for a personal examination 
on the subject of his lesson; if he is duly trained not to regard the 
printed question as merely the teacher's. part in a verbatim mechani- 
cal dialogue between the master and himself, in which the last word 
in the sentence of the one speaker forms the literal “ cue” to the first 
word in that of the other, but, as a criterion of his knowledge of the 
subjects, as a friendly intimation that, if he can not furnish an answer 
to the question before him, he is so far deficient in his preparation to 
give intelligently an account of the part of the subject to which the 
question refers. 
Children’s Questions.—But, it would be more to the purpose of 
the young teacher’s business, if—instead of the printed aid offered to 
him in what should be his own part of a lesson, and which, if he 
respects his own mind, he will draw only from his own resources, 
according to the needs of the pupil,—the page of the. text-book 
abounded, rather, in the questions which children would like to ask, 
for their personal information. The judicious instructor will always 
make free use of interrogation, as a means of ascertaining or aiding 
the degree of his pupil’s intelligence. But, he will not overlook the 
fact that this process, like that of the printer, in taking his proof 
impression, is to certify a result,—not to create it. The questions 
which the child is permitted. or encouraged to put to his teacher, are, 
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often, the’ sole’ means by which the’ former is enabled to “set up” 
accurately’ in his mind the facts of the lesson required. The number 
and the closeness of these questions become, further, the expression 
and evidence of the interest which the pupil takes in the lesson. To 
the teacher who possesses the patient and sympathizing spirit of his 
office, these questionings come gratefully to his ear, even when they 
betray the “ blank misgivings of a creature wandering in worlds not 
realized.” It is then that he is most impressively reminded of the 
true nature of his work, as an intellectual guide and conductor. He 
is ever careful, therefore, to provoke, rather than repress, interrogation ; 
and, even so to frame his own questions that they shall serve to call 
forth fresh inquiries from his pupils. 

The appropriate discipline of the perceptive faculties, depending, 
as it does, on the frequent presentation of objects of sense, with a 
view to win attention, and secure exact observation, implies that the 
teacher resorts, on all occasions, to close questioning, as the suggestive 
process by which the pupil is induced to use his own perceptive power, 
to rely on the fidelity of his own observation, and thus to acquire a 
knowledge which is substantial and thorough-going. But, it is not 
less true that, in proportion to the pupil’s interest in the efforts which 
he makes, and the progressive steps which he takes in every process, 
his very attainments will be suggesting and prompting further inqui- 
ries, for his future guidance. The spirit and intelligence, as well as 
the pleasure, therefore, with which he proceeds in his work, will 
depend, to a great extent, on the consciousness that he is not working 
in the dark. 

Mode of Answering Questions.—The answer to the pupil's questions, 
however, the true teacher is well aware, is not always to come from 
the lips of the instructor. It is often left intentionally to be the fruit 
of the learner’s further efforts and closer examination. To withhold 
an answer to the most eager question, is sometimes a truer kindness 
than to give it. The ripe and perfect fruit of knowledge must some- 
times, like that of the tree, be patiently waited for, and wrought for. 

Leading Questions.—The wise teacher, however, will know as well 
when to put the skillful leading question, which does not supersede, 
but rather calls forth the activity of the pupil’s mind. ‘The leading 
question, though unlawful at the bar, is, under the management of 
the prudent teacher, the very turning point, in some cases, which 
decides whether he is “apt to teach,” as an intelligent guide to the 
results of actual knowledge and true discipline. 

Direction and Information, as Didactic Processes Connected with 
the Exercise and Discipline of the Perceptive Faculties—The answers 
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given by a. judicious teacher to. the questions of: his pupils will often 
consist in references to. the. sources of information, rather than in 
direct replies. In the study of natural objects, it is peculiarly import- 
nt that the pupil should see, and think, and judge, and diseover, fur 
himself... To such training, in self-reliance and self-help, the exercise 
of the perceptive faculties on the details of form in animal, plant, and 
mineral, is preéminently adapted. The embarrassing complexity and 
intricacy,.and the baffling abstruseness, and the perplexing obscurity, 
which sometimes.,,characterize other subjects of investigation, and 
which call so loudly for the teacligr’s frequent aid to his pupil, do not 
exist here. The simplicity and the beauty of nature's products, invite 
and attract attention; and, every successive stage of examination 
leads unconsciously to another. The teacher has but to indicate and 
to, prompt, and thus leave the mind the rich satisfaction of achieving 
its own, progress. He is not. tempted to fall into the besetting sin of 
instruction,—that of anticipating, and assuming, and asserting, and so 
quenching the mind’s healthful thirst by the lukewarm distillations of 
precept and rule, instead of leaving it to refresh itself by drinking at 
the cool, vivifying fountain-head of original observation. 

_An eminent naturalist once gave a very impressive lesson in the art 
of teaching to one who is himself, professionally, an instructor. The 
question proposed to the savant was, “How may we distinguish 
snakes which are venomous from those which are not?” “Come into 
my study,” was the answer, “and I will place before you some of 
each kind ; and, then, by examining, you can see for yourself.” It is 
thus the true teacher proceeds with his pupils: it is thus he gives 
certainty to knowledge, and clearness and vigor to the mental faculties. 

As a, guide and director of the mind, the intelligent instructor 
points his pupils to the sources from which he himself obtained inform- 
ation, and thus admits them to the honor of partnership with him in 
investigation and. accumulation. Teacher and. student thus become 
allied by friendly participation. in. the same pursuits; and, a high, 
though unostentatious, moral effect is blended with the cultivation and 
enjoyment.of intellect. 

The teacher, however, who thus wisely throws his pupils, as far as 
practicable on their own resources, does not thereby preclude the 
ample furnishing of all needed information, which intelligent apprecia- 
tion and. successful application may require. He will, on the contrary, 
take pleasure in disclosing facts, in tracing analogies, and furnishing 
explanations, when these serve to give additional value and attraction 
te the theme of. his. instructions: He will thus contrive; at:once, to 
satisfy avd to stimulate the mind’s natural craving for knowledge, and 
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make every step of progress the foothold and the impulse to yet 
another. He will still be careful, however, even wheti imparting direct 
information, to confine it within those limits which shall leave a wide 
and, inviting field for the pupil's own investigations, and secure his 
personal interest in future explorations, which may subserve the im- 
portant purposes of acquisition, as connected with attainments in the 
various departments of education, or with those advances in science 
which may form a large part of his own conscious happiness, and con- 
tribute, ultimately, to the general diffusion of knowledge. 

Comparison, as a Disciplinary Exercise of the Perceptive Facul- 
ties-—The unity of the intellect, as a principle in the human 
constitution, forbids any attempt at literal or exhaustive analysis, 
in: the study of its diversified character and modes of action. In edu- 
cational relations, more particularly, all attempts at the analytic observ- 
ation of mental phenomena, for purposes of intelligent and healthful 
culture, must ever be regarded as merely analogical presentations and 
figurative expositions. The successive stages of mental development 
and. discipline, in like manner, are incapable of being cut apart and 
separated by any dividing line of demarcation. On the contrary, they 
naturally blend into one another, with a closeness of connection, and 
a delicacy of shading, which does not admit of precise distinctions, or 
marked discriminations. 

When we group, therefore, the various modes in which intellect 
manifests itself in action, and designate one of these groups by the 
term “ perceptive,” and another by the term “ reflective,” we recognize 
a distinction, with regard to. which, even a superficial observer of the 
mind’s activity, would not venture to say that it is not founded on an 
actual difference. Still, we should find it extremely difficult to lay 
down a precise line of demarcation, and say with certainty, in every 
instance, here terminates the perceptive, and here commences the re- 
flective action of intellect. Thus, in assigning its place to the master 
faculty of intelligence, we should feel no hesitation in ranking reason 
among the reflective faculties. But, when this noble power descends, 
as has been so happily expressed, to the humble office of “judging 
according to sense,” it necessarily partakes of ‘the character of the 
class of faculties with which it mingles in action. It constitutes, thus, 
an element and a condition in perception itself; as is verified by the 
consequences of its absence, in the intellectual action of the ‘insane 
person, who distinctly enough perceives the form of his friend, but, in 
the inexplicable aberration of reason, salutes him as a foreign ambas- 
sador, come to do him the honor of a visit, in consideration of his world- 
renowned skill in disentangling complicated questions in state policy. 
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Comparison combines, usually, an act of volition with the process 
of observation, directed’ to two “or more objects, for the putpose of 
recognizing their unity or diversity of character ; and, -hence, is’ prop- 
erly regarded as but the preliminary or introductory step to the act 
of judgment, which pronounces the case one of analogy or anomaly. 
It is ‘not unusual, therefore, to class comparison as ‘purely an act of 
“judgment, or decisive reason; and, by its office, a reflective faculty. 
As a process of intellection, however, it obviously commences with the 
perceptive act of attentive observation ; and, as a disciplinary and 
developing operation in mental culture, it falls under the special care 
of ‘the educator, as an exercise in the early training and forming of 
intellectual habit. 

Proper Rank of Comparison, as an Intellectual Process.—Regarded 
in connection with the study of natural objects, the act of comparison, 
is an exercise of the perceptive faculties, which, in the order of intel- 
ligence, is the immediate sequel to the processes of examination, 
analysis, and inspection. These, indeed, are but the legitimate pre- 
paratory stages for its wider mode of action, and higher offices in the 
sphere of intelligence. Yet, in its turn, it is but the humble minis- 
tration of intellect to the yet higher offices of classification, under the 
guidance of the master function of induction, which presides over all 
the varied forms of intellectual activity, connected with the observa- 
tion and study of nature. 

Intellectual Effects of the Discipline Resulting from the Ezercise 
of Comparison.—Comparison, as a process of intelligence, commenced 
under the watchful eye of the teacher, on the objects of perception, — 
the only sure and firm ground of early mental development,—gives a 
certainty and a skill to the perceptive action of the mind, which tell, 
with sure effect, on all analogous operations of a more purely intellec- 
tual or even an abstract character, in later stages of education. The 
influence of the habit of careful and exact comparison, extends, with 
fall-effect, to the highest efforts of mature mind, in the most compli- 
cated and intricate relations of thought, in mathematics, in logic, and 
in language. Comparison, as the first step in the higher progress of 
the mind, when making its transition from the study of single objects 
to that of numbers, and grouping them, by their analogies, in classes, 
brings the intellect under the dominion of order, introduces it to the 
discipline of method, and ultimately rewards it by the recognition of 
law. Principle and rule then take charge of the intelligent mind; 
and, as “strong siding champions,” beat down every barrier to its 
progress toward consummate knowledge. 

Natural Objects peculiarly adapted to the purposes of Comparison, 
as a Disciplinary Exercise —As means of discipline for the pereeptive 
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faculties, in various modes of comparison, the materials for practice, 
furnished in the different departments of nature, are peculiarly adapted 
to, the great ends of education. Their mutual resemblances and con- 
trasts, the prominent features of their correspondent forms, seem to 
solicit comparison and classification, as destined results of man’s men- 
tal adaptation to the scene in which he moves, and which so abounds 
in objects of attractive interest,—the germs of intelligence, enveloped 
in consummate beauty, that. they may lead to the conscious delights 
of knowledge. 

By the introductory discipline resulting from the humble exercise 
of carefully comparing objects and their characteristic parts, the young 
mind receives its preparation for the scientific intelligence and the 
conscious pleasure with which it subsequently enters on the wide 
range of action afforded by the inviting analogies revealed in the 
study of comparative physiology and anatomy, and in all investiga- 
tions to which science conducts, wherever exact classification and con- 
summate knowledge are dependent on attentive and faithfal compari- 
son,—a condition equally indispensable, whether in collating the 
vestiges of past eras in the physical history of our globe, or those of 
language and of intellect, as revealed in the investigations of philology. 

Classification, as an Exercise for the Discipline of the Perceptive 
Faculties—This form of intellectual action,—which, in its various 
aspects, may be said to constitute and to consummate human know- 
ledge, in whatever department we contemplate,—is the immediate 
sequel of the preceding act of mind, in collating the objects of obser- 
vation, or their peculiar features and characteristics. The resemblances 
which comparison recognizes in objects, become the leading titles and 
significant designations of groups and classes. Intellect is thus freed 
from the burden of the endless and unsatisfactory task of wandering 
from object to object, in detail, without any conscious thread of con- 
nection or guidance, and without any suggestion of a definite end in 
view, in its wearisome mode of action. By the aid of classification, 
the chaos of disconnected individualities is converted into an orderly 
creation, where everything, as of old, is seen to exist “ after his kind.” 
Knowledge thus becomes a series of aggregated accumulations, 
arranged and labelled to the intellectual eye; and, investigation is 
tendered a rational and inviting pursuit,—directed by definite aims, 
and leading to satisfactory results, 

Benefits of Classification, as an Intellectual Exercise—By the 
process of classification, man is enabled to trace the successive footsteps 
of the Creator in the outward world, to recognize the grand law of 
universal order, and yield obedience to its dictates in his modes of 
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mental action. ‘The student of nature, pursuing his investigations in 
this spirit, is prepared, by successive illustrations of fact, to amplify 
his classifications into those wide inductions which are the glory of 
science, and which aid the intellect in accomplishing the vast general- 
izations for which its powers of comprehension and its ceaseless aspira- 
dons seem equally adapted. 

The.exercise of classification tends to create in the young mind the 
love of order and method. It is, in fact, a strictly logical discipline, 
resulting in the highest. mental benefits, and preparing the heart for 
the influence of the most exalted moral principle. It belongs, how- 
ever, as. a process of mental culture, to a very early stage of intel- 
lectual progress, and begins appropriately with the first conscious 
steps of advancement in the observation and study of nature. The 
child, in Nature's great school, finds himself placed in a vast cabinet 
of specimens, which he takes a peculiar pleasure in examining, and 
from which, even when little aided by formal education, he draws, 
with delight, stores of personal knowledge, and the pure pleasure of 
the conscious activity which his spirit craves. 

The objects of nature, as the results of a designing Mind, seem 
peculiarly adapted to the end of drawing forth the action of intellect 
and building up intellectual character in the human being. In no 
respect is this more true than with reference to the facilities furnished 
in the three great kingdoms of nature, for the purely intellectual pro- 
cesses of arranging and classifying the objects of observation. The 
young mind here finds itself placed in a sphere of order, in which 
every thing is arranged for the correspondent action of thought; in 
which every object invites to observation, and every group solicits a 
recognition of the principle of classification. 

Early Training in Classification —Furnished with such an appa- 
ratus for the purposes of instruction, the teacher has but to point sug- 
gestively to the successive classes of objects most easily accessible to 
the young learner in the great classified receptacles of earth, air, and 
water. He has but to encourage his pupil to collect, compare, and 
classify the various forms of mineral, plant, and animal, whieh lie 
within the range of his daily walks; or, even to deposit, in any con- 
venient and suitable receptacle, groups of leavés of similar form, and 
to define the shape or the feature which, in his distribution of them, 
is made the ground of classification. The learner thus obtains a 
mieasure and a record of his progress in knowledge; and, the know- 
ledge which he acquires, possesses a true and substantial character, 
which, in ‘turn, affects that of his mind, giving it a taste for solid 
acquirements and genuine pleasures. 
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We hope to make this Journal a valuable auxiliary of the home, and 
of parents as well as of the school, and of teachers, having been 
long satisfied that the importance of home culture both direct and 
indirect, the unconscious as well as the designed tuition of parents, 
brothers, sisters, and companions, was strangely overlooked in our 
efforts to improve school-houses, text-books, and teachers, and the 
organization, and administration of schools, and that most of the 
tough and perplexing problems of public instruction and discipline 
would be solved, if not entirely anticipated, by proper domestic train- 
ing. For the present we can not do more or better than to commend 
the whole subject to the thoughtful consideration of our friends, and 
tovask the cordial codperation of the community with the labors of 
Rev. Warren Burton in this field. Of him and his labors, the Mass- » 
achusetts Teacher for June thus speaks : 


REV. MR. BURTON’S LABORS. 


“Among our most valuable educational gatherings, are those that 
are assembled from week to week, by the Rev. Warren Burton, or 


through his influence. Mr. Burton must be counted among the tru- 
est benefactors and most disinterested philanthropists of our age and 
country. The time for writing his biography has happily not yet 
come, and we hope, for the welfare of our own and of coming gen- 
erations, that it will be long deferred. Yet there are some things 
which we may be permitted to state. 

Mr. Burton was born in Wilton, N. H., a small town, which with 
a population, even at the last census, of only 1,161, has yet sent be- 
tween thirty and forty of her sons to College, and may be proud of 
not a few of them as men of mark. He was graduated at Cam- 
bridge, in 1821, and afterwards entered the ministry, but not without 
preliminary experience as a teacher. During the thirty years of his 
ministry, he has, with, we think, only one exception, refused to be 
settled, that he might be more at liberty, after the example of his 
Mastér, to “go about doing good.” He labored, for some time, in 
the self-denying office of a city missionary, in Boston and Worcester. 

Of the writings of Mr. Burton, that which is best known, and has 
been most widely influential, is “ The District School as it was, by One 
who went to it.” Though first published twenty-three years ago, it 
has lost none of its freshness. The old school-house on the top of 
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the hill, sweet Mary Smith, Zholomon Icherthon \earning his letters, 
Memorus Wordwell spelling Jonas, the Snow-balling, Mr. Silverson 
going out of church, to mention no more persons and scenes, are de- 
picted with such minute naturalness, such bewitching humor, and 
such good intent, that though read and re-read, they cannot cease to 
delight. For our own part, however resolutely we may begin, we 
can not get through the spelling of “ A-bom-i-na-tion,” as syllabified 
’ by Jonas’ axe, and terminated by the flying of the chip to Memorvs’ 
nose without having our gravity completely upset. 

“Scenery-showing, in Word-Paintings” is quite different in its 
character, but perhaps no less admirable in its way,—a charming 
series of landscapes in words. Whatever he delineates, Mr. B., holds 
a pencil of admirably graphic power; and its movements seem to be 
all devoted to the service of the True, the Beautiful, the Pure, and 
the Holy. 

Six years ago, he felt that he must give up even this work for one 
in which he was still more needed, and where it might be neces- 
sary for him to live still more “by faith.” He saw that with all 
the revived educational zeal of the time, with all the improvements 
in schools and modes of teaching, the great subject of Home EDuCcA- 
TION was comparatively neglected, and that this neglect was threat- 
ening to thwart, in no small measure, all our other efforts for the 
right training of the young, and to introduce consequences most dis- 
astrous to the rising generation, and through them to our country in 
successive ages. He saw no laborer specially devoted to this field; 
and he, therefore, resolved to go forth and enter upon it, though 
single-handed, without property to sustain him, and with no society 
to uphold him. His first going forth for this great object was from 
Worcester, in the spring of 1850, with credentials from the Mayor 
and City Council, and from nearly all the clergymen of the city. 
Attestations to the need and the usefulness of his labors have since 
been abundant, and from men of the highest rank in State and 
Church, 

The plan which Mr. B., has especially urged in his lectures and cir- 
culars is the following: that during the more leisure season of the 
year, meetings of parents, teachers, and others, should be held, from 
week to week, for the discussion of questions appertaining to family 
discipline, to the relation of the home to the school, and to education 
generally ; that some simple organization should be adopted to secure 
regularity and efficiency in these meetings; and that the discussion 
should be chiefly conversational in its character, with occasional lectures, 
and the reading of written communications.” 
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«We copy. the following notice of Rev. Mr. Burton’s labors in New- 
buryport from the Newburyport Herald. 

“ We alluded, a few days ago, to the efforts of Rev. Mr. Burton to 
awaken a stronger interest, on the part of parents, in the home edu- 
cation of their children. For some years past, his heart and strength 
have been given to this subject, in other places, with the happiest 
results. He lectured Jast Sabbath evening, in the Pleasant street 
church, before an attentive audience, upon the words, “be thou pre- 
pared,” in which he endeavored to show the importance of a more 
careful preparation by those who are to assume the responsibility of 
training the young. His lecture was earnest, truthful, impressive. 
He spoke of the young child in the‘radle. Its capacities are unformed ; 
it may become an obedient son, a well-behaved pupil, an honorable 
boy, a high-minded man, a useful citizen, or the opposite. Whose 
skillful hands will dare undertake such a fearfal duty, on the right 
performance of which so much depends? He who would learn a 
trade, devotes himself for years to the work; she who would touch 
the keys of the piano with skill, devotes many long and weary months 
to practice; but, who studies, who inquires, who devotes a thought to 
this all-important subject? If the child becomes a dishonor to the 
parents, they lament their misfortune, and sigh that theirs should have 
been so hard a lot; but, never think of their own guilty neglect, of 
what they might have done, and ought to have done, to develop the 
good, and restrain the evil, in that child. Should not the community 
awake upon this subject,—all to whom the education of the young is 
in trust,—parents, teachers, clergymen, in fact, everybody? Should 
not all see the importance of more interest in this matter, that home 
influence, and street influence, and school influence, may all be what 
they should in the education of children? This is one great object 
of Mr. Burton, to awaken a stronger feeling, especially in home educa- 
tion, for that is at the foundation of all other education, and if that is 
what it should be, we have little fears for the rest. Parents, who 
train up a family of good sons and daughters for society, have left a 
treasure behind them to exert an influence for good, long after their 
forms have mouldered into dust. We knew, not long since, a family 
meeting, when an aged mother called around her eight adult children, 
all influential, esteemed, and useful, and not a stain resting upon the 
character of one. These were her jewels, of which she had reasons to 
be proud, and for which the world blessed her, for it was to the judi- 
cious, firm, yet kind training of the parents that these children had 
become what they were. How much might be dor, were a proper 
interest awakened in this matter! And, this is Mr. Burton’s object, 
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to get parents together, that they may talk over the subject, and better 
inform themselves, and better prepare to discharge the duty of educa- 
tors. Let a meeting be held, and subjects proposed like the following, 
suggested by him. “How much should parents depend upon school 
teachers to correct the bad dispositions of their children?” “How 
shall truthfulness and integrity of character best be inculcated and 
established?” “What is the effect of much of the light reading of 
the present day upon children, and what is to be done with reference 
thereto?” and many others? Let all speak, and tell their thoughts 
and experience ; let the ladies hand in essays, and thus express their 
views, and we believe untold good would result. 

A meeting was held in the Whitefield vestry, Monday evening, 
when Mr. Burton further explained his views. Brief remarks were 
also made by others, and a committee was appointed, consisting of 
the following gentlemen: Rev. Messrs. Vermilye, Horton, and Spald- 
ing, Dea. Wm. Thurston, H. B. Fernald, Esq., Mr. Geo. W. Hale, and 
Dr. Grosvenor, to endeavor to carry out, at the proper time, some of 
the valuable thoughts suggested. We understand Mr. Burton pro- 
poses to go elsewhere in the country. We can only say, may he 
reeeive the cordial support and confidence of the community, for he is 
engaged in a noble work. We must take care of the young. Laxity 
of principle, unwillingness to bear restraints, disregard to the authority 
of elders, a wish prematurely to assume the airs of men, have taken 


the place of that strict parental watchfulness, which our fathers so 
earefully exercised, and to which New England owes so much. Young 
America, as at present training, is as little fit to manage the destinies 
of our country, as Phzton the steeds of his father. May he be taught 
wisdom in time, for he will have a noble inheritance.” 





VI. PRUSSIAN EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


COMPARED WITH FRENCH, 





[Tux following article is translated for this Journal by Miss. E..8. 
Guan, of New. York, from a work* on the Schools of Northern 
Germany, by M. Eugene Rendu, who was sent out by the French 
Minister of Public Instruction to éxamine their condition, of which 
tour this volume is the result. We shall have occasion again to notice 
the representations of M. Rendu, as to religious instruction in the 
schools of Prussia. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction, in Prussia, is charged with the 
direction, not only of Education, but of Worship and Medicine. It is 
officially denominated Ministerium der Geistlichen, Unterrichts—und 
Medizinal Angelegenheiten. 

The budget of this department, in 1853, reached the sum of 3,878,- 
313 thalers, or 2,714,819 dollars, which were thus distributed : 

Ordinary Excpenses. 


A. MINISTRY. 
Thalers. 


Councilors,+ of the central administration, salaries and personal expenses, 94,092 
Matériel, Expenses of Administration, - - - - + 14,660 


108,752 


B. WORSHIP. 
EVANGELICAL WORSHIP. 

Superior Ecclesiastical Council,t (Ober Kirchenrath,) salaries and 
expenses of bureaux, . - ne - - - 18,000 
Consistories, (salaries and expenses of bureaux,) - - = \ = 101,570 
Pastors and churches, (salaries and assistance,) - 283,583 
403,153 

CATHOLIC WORSHIP, 

Endowment of dioceses, and of the establishments pertaining to them, 351,056 
Clergy and churches, (salaries and subsidies.) - - - - 383,046 


—— 


734,102§ 


* De? Education Populaire dans ’ Allemagne du Nord. 8vo. Paris, 1855. J 

tl Director, 4000 thals. ; 1 Councilor, 3000 thals.; 11 Councilors, at from 2000 to 2,600 
thals, ; 2 Ecclesiastical Councilors, at 800 thals.; 3 Medical Councilors at from 1000 to 1,500 
thals. 





+1 President, 4,500 thals.; 2 Members, at 2,400 thals.; 2 at 800 thals.; 1 at 400 thals.; 6 mem- 
bers without salary. 

§This inequality of revenues in favor of the Catholic Church is easily explained: the 
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€. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


OFFICERS OF THE PROVINCES. 
Thalers. 


Provincial Schul-collegium,* (salaries and expenses of bureaux,) 48,840 
Committees of examination,t (wissenschaftlichen Prifungs Commis- 
oo ee a ee en ee an ee Ula ae 
55,432 
UNIVERSITIES AND GYMNASIUMB. 
Subsidies for the Universities and the sseragnd of — 
Scholarships of the State, - 
Subsidies for Gymnasiums and the Real Schoole§ - 
PRIMARY INSTRUCTION, 
Normal Schools, (Schullehkrer Seminarien,)  - 118,955 
Elementary Schools, - > i. . 187,267 
Establishments for the blind and for the deaf and dumb, 13,418 
Orphan Asylums and other benevolent establishments, 75,198 
394,838 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Academy of arts, at Berlin, - - 32,867 
Academies of arts at Koenigsberg and Dusseldorf, 12,160 
Museum at Berlin, SS 49,300 





Academy of sci at Berlin, 20,743 
Royal Library, Veit peli 


Various expenses for art and science, 


24,180 
46,282 


185,532 





* endowment ”’ of the State is a debt contracted by it after the secularizations effected at dif- 
ferent periods, and for the last time in 1$10, when the war for independence took place. The 
payment of this endowment was regulated in 1821, by the Royal Order of the 25th of August, 
and the Bull de salute animarum, of the 16th of July. 

This endowment, although consecrated by these solemn acts, is nevertheless, annually the 
object of bitter polemics on the part of the Protestant Journals. The number of Protestants 
in Prussia, compared with that of the Catholics, is in the proportion of 18 to 11. 

* Each of the ten provinces of Prussia is under the administration in regard to worship, 
public instruction, and medical affairs, of a provincial consistory, which like the ministry 
itself, is divided into-three sections. To one of these sections, the schul-collegium, here 
alluded to, are referred questions in regard to secondary instruction and the administration 
of the normal primary schovols. The schul-collegium inspects the gymnasiums and the real 
schools, makes out the teguiattons, &c. 

t These i posed of professors in the university of the province, examine the 
pupils leaving the gymnesium, previous to admitting them to the university. (Adbiturienten- 
examen.) They have also to preside over the examination required of the future professors 
of gymuasiums. 

The Academy of Miinster is an incomplete university. Neither Law nor Medicine is 
there taught. The bishop of the diocese, Mgr. Muller, has proposed to the king to redrganize 
this Academy upon a liberal basis, and to make it the University of the Catholic provinces 
of Prussia. 

$ The Real-Schools, are that class of establishments which are adapted to the vocation of 
young persons. not intended for classical pursuits, but whose scientific studies ought not to 
ke limited to primary instruction. They constitute the intermediate superior instruction. 
Almost every city in Germany has its real school, or at least its Burgher school. 








DD. EXPENSES COMMON TO WORSHIP AND INSTRUCTION. 


For the clergy and school, nem cotaieiete, ) in the Depart- 

ments,* . - - - 52,950 
Expenses for buildings, anita from ‘the right of Pa - 194,762 
Additions to the salary of some ecclesiastics and some teachers, 179,45 
Sundry expenses, - - - - “,° - 55,967 


483,134 


E. MEDICINE 
303,168 


IF. UNFORSEEN EXPENSES. 


19,965 
Total of ordinary expenses, - : 3,457,113 
Total of Extraordinary Expenses, - - 421,200 


ee ees ne te ae occ care 3,878,313 


If we deduct the expenses of public worship, there remains the sum of 10,368,- 
961 francs, (about 2,073,792 dollars,) devoted to public instruction in Prussia, in 
@ population of 15,000,000, while in France, with a population of 35,000,000, the 
budget of public instruction, reaches the sum of 22,333,323 francs. 

Let us examine the chapters in detail ; 


I. SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


There are, in Prussia, seven universities : Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Halle, Koen- 
igsberg, Greifswald, and Miinster. Each of these universities, except the 
Academy of Minster, is the union of several different faculties. Under the 
name of the Faculty of Philosophy are comprised various subjects, which in 
France, with good reason, are assigned to the two Faculties of Sciences and of 
Letters. The word Philosophy, in this respect, is about as comprehensive now, in 
Germany, as it was in Greece at the time of Socrates or of Anaxagoras. Thus 
for example, in the university of Berlin, under the common title of professors of, 
philosophy, are classed together M. G. Grimm and M. Dirichlet, M. Michelet et 
M. L. Ranke, M. Lepsius et M. Raumer, etc. 

The entire expense of the seven universities of Prussia amounts to 559,623 
thalers, (2,233,586 francs,) of which, as I have before stated, 466,035 thalers, 
(or 1,747,631 franes,) are paid by the State. 

In France, the entire sum stated in the budget, forthe eight faculties of theol- 
ogy, nine faculties of law, three faculties of medicine, eleven faculties of sciences, 
thirteen faculties of letters, and three schools of pharmacy, does not exceed 
2,786,636 francs. 





*Each province is divided into departments, (regierungsbezirke,) each of which has its 
council. This Board, corresponding to the council of prefecture in France, is composed of 
a certain ber of lors, (regierungsraethe,) among whom one special councilor is 
charged with all that relates to primary instruction throughout the department. The Schul- 
rath reports to the council all matters relative to primary instruction. He corresponds in 
the name of the council, with the schul-collegium and the ministry of public instruction, in 
regard to normal schools. 

t Since the above was written, the minister of public instruction has endowed, in France, 
five new faculties of sciences and three faculties‘of letters. The total expenses of the facul- 
ties, in the budget of 1855, is statéd as 3,361,741 francs. J 








Faculties of theology, ; 149,000 
ver law, - 770,700 
medicine, 694,440 
sciences, - 468,700 
letters, << 470,696 
Superior schools of pharmacy, - 162,000 
Expenses‘ comnion to all the faculties," - 71,100 


2,786,636 
The receipts and expenditures of the Prussian Universities are estimated as 
follows : 


RECEIPTS, 





State Ap- | Founda-| Real Estate, | Fermin 
peugeint’e. tions. | Franchises, &c. e| Total. 








Thalers. | Thaiers.| Th. «. p.| Thalers. | Thalers. 
151,462 50} 250.14.5) 5,698/157,210 
101,050} 277) 2,53. 2,186/105,780 
80,318 9,566. 1,129] 90,890 
53,645/27,792)  252.22.6) 3,594) 85,165 
71,310 40) 7,099. 832) 79,200 

1,200 57| 60,377. 470| 62,100 

1,250) 12,578 1,450] 15,278 

460,235|40,794| 79,995.011115,359/595,623 
s 5,800 —_ J 
466,035] 136,148 thalers, 11 silb. 
































EXPENDITURES. 





|Institut’ns, 
Expense 

M ‘ 

a , oped = Prizes, i- 
edeasioal [ed e | Scholar- raya 
oduinie rofessors. ee _|ships, &c-| maceriel. 








Berlin, 747| 80,800 350| 2,000 157,210 
Bonn, 59,700 6} 3,300] 4589] 3,535/105,780 
Breslau, 44,049 4,060} 3,500 90,890 
Halle, 40,076 7,926| 3,460 85,165 
Koenigsberg, 32,585 7,565| 3,651 79,200 
Greifswald, 30,755 3,676 62,100 
Minster, 9,750 500 15,278 





297,715 175,720127,377|17,200]34,122|595,623 
































It is well known that in all the universities of Germany, there are three classes 
of professors : the ordinary, or titular professors, (ordentliche ;) the extraordinary 
professors, (ausserordentliche,) nearly resembling the adjunct professors of French 
faculties; the privat-docenten, whose position is similar to that of the agrégés 
de médicine,in France. The ordinary and extraordinary professors alone receive 
asalary from the State, and of course, the salaries of the former considerably 
exceed those of the latter. 

In the university of Berlin, which numbers fifty-two ordinary professors and 
forty-two extraordinary professors, the rate for salaries of the former, (the sala- 
Ties varying according to the nature of the instruction,) is as follows: 1,500 tha- 
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lers,for the theological professors; 1,460 thalers for the professors of law; 1,180 
for the professors of medicine; 1,500 for the professors of philosophy. The sal- 
ary of the extraordinary professors is from 380 to 520 thalers. 

These fixed salaries, it is well understood, do not constitute the sole revenue of 
the professors in the German universities. These salaries answer to the gratuitous 
instruction, (legere publice,) which the professors are obliged to give. But besides 
these lessons, which are less numerous and less important, the professors give 
courses (lesen ein Collegium) upon subjects chosen by themselves. These 
courses are called private lessons,* (legere privatim.) 

Such an organization seems to operate, in Germany, greatly to the advantage 
of science, of the professors, and of the pupils. The financial position of the pro- 
fessors may thus be very advantageous, without the State’s exceeding, in any way, 
the limits of credit allowed for the fixed salary—credit which, as we have said, 
amounts to 297,715 thalers. 


II. SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


Prussia contains 140 public establishments for secondary instruction, among 
which are 110 gymnasiums ; that is to say, 110 institutions where the programme 
of studies is completely developed.t 
~ Berlin has 6 gymnasiums for 570,000 inhabitants ; Breslau, 4 for 90,000 ; Mag- 
deburg, 2 for 50,000; Halle, 2 for 27,000, &c. Neither Paris, which with this 
proportion ought to have twenty colleges, nor cities like Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Bordeaux, can sustain a comparison, in regard to the number of their Lyceums 
with Berlin and the principal cities of Prussia. It is true that the sum of pupils 
in the French establishments is much greater than in the gymnasiums spoken of ; 
thus, while the 10 gymnasiums of the department of Potsdam, comprising those of 
Berlin, do not contain more than 3,000 pupils, the five lyceums, andthe two colleges 
of Paris have more than 5,000 students ; but it would not be difficult to demon- 
strate that this very distribution of pupils, according to the German system, is in 
every respect greatly preferable to the accumulation which imposes,even upon 
Paris, a too limited number of lyceums. 

While the Bonaparte lyceum is obliged to receive 1,124 pupils, that of Louis 
le Grand 880, Charlemagne 877, etc., only one gymnasium at Berlin, the 
Friedrich Withelms G Gy be s more than 500 pupils; the French 
gymnasium, in that city, does not admit more than 270. It is not, however, by 
the number of pupils, but by the character of the studies, that an institution of 








*For example, the programme of 1852, thus announced the course of the celebrated phi- 
lologist Bopp : 

F. Bopp, doctor. 

I, Publice selectos Rig-Vedac hymnos interpretabitur d. sat. h. I1]—IV. 

Il. Privatim. 1. Grammaticam comparativam linguarum grece, latine et germanice 
d Lun. Mart. Jov. h. ITI—IV tradet.—-2. Grammaticam sanscritam, duce libro suo minore 
(ed. 2, 1845.) docebit, d. Lun. Mart. Jov. h. II—IIL 

Now, these private lessons are paid for by each student, at a tax of about 20 francs fora 
half year. And since the professor reads to two or three colléges or classes, as it often hap- 
pens, with 100 or 150 pupils in each, the supplement to the salary is triple or qradruple 
the principal. 

t The Gymnasium, of Germany, and the Lyceum, of France, correspond to the Public Gram- 
mar Schools of England, and in the classical course are nearly equal to the Colleges of this 
country. There are nota half dozen academies or high schools in this country which can 
stand a comparison with any one out of ninety which might be named of the 110 Gymnasia 
of Germany, in the extent and thoroughness of its classical course. 
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public instruction is to be judged. It is far from my intention to intimate that 
the best students in our lyceums, in each class are inferior to the first scholars in 
the German gymnasiums. I believe just the contrary ; but what it would be easy 
to show-is, that in general, in the secondary institutions of Germany, owing to a 
smaller number of pupils, instruction is more generally and more equally distrib- 
uted than in the French institutions.* 

We must divide into two classes the 140 public institutions which have been 
mentioned ; one class, 100 -in:number, participate in the grants of the State; the 
others, quite as important, are either entirely communal, (sta@dtische anstalten,) 
or else are supported by private revenues and special endowments, like the gym- 
nasium of Zeitz, in the province of Saxony, or the cloister of Magdeburg, which 
has a revenue of 34,800 thalers, (130,500 francs.) 

Distributed among the 100 institutions in question, the grants of the State 
amount, as we have said, to 292,458 thalers. In France, the subsidies of the 
government, allotted to secondary instruction, subsidies granted to 57 lyceums, 
and in a very small proportion, to 66 communal colleges, amount to 2,314,307 
francs.+ 

According to the statistical estimates, one million inhabitants include 93,454 
male children, from the ages.of 8 to.18. The population of Prussia being given, 
we must suppose that in that country are 1,401,810 boys between those ages. 
Admitting the supposition for a moment, that all the young people share equally 
in the secondary instruction, the State, in Prussia, would contribute toward the 
expenses of this instruction, for each one, a little more than 78 centimes. In 
France, with the same hypothesis and according to the same calculation, the share 
contributed by the State, the sum of the expenditures being given, would be only 
a little less than 69 centimes. 

The sum of the grants accorded to secondary instruction, by the French gov- 
ernment, is as much less in proportion to the corresponding total of the Prussian 
budget, as the first ought, in good logic, to be greater in proportion than the sec- 
ond. In fact, the institutions of public instruction in Germany possess peculiar 
resources, incomparably more extensive than those of our colleges and of our 
lyceums. 

The sum total of the special revenues of the French lyceums is 315,578 francs, 
while that of the corresponding revenues of the Prussian gymnasiums is 415,906 
thalers, or 1,559,847 francs. 

The difference is stil] more striking when we compare the sums total of the 
general receipts of the two. 

Total receipts, (French Lyceums,) - - - 8,882,082 fr. 93 c. 

rk, (Prussian Gymnasiums,) 1,008,335 thalers, 4,081,257 franes.t 

Only two lyceums in France have important revenues ; Louis le Grand, which 
has 63,943 francs, and Napoleon, which has 93,099 francs. Next to these two 
lyceums come, in the order of their revenues, those of Rouen, Strasbourg, Lyon, 
Metz, Nantes; Douai, Rodez, Tournon, and Laval. The revenues of the other 
lyceums are more or less insignificant. 





‘* In the Gymnasiums, one instructor is generally provided for every 20 pupils. 

t Lyceums, 1,535,831 fr. 87 c. Scholarships and reduction of taxes, 679,244 fr. 40c. Assist- 
ance to communal colleges, 99,231 fr. 06 c. 

+'This disproportion is easily explained ; boarding schools being almost unknown in Ger- 
many. The proceeds from boarding schools alone, in the receipts of the French lyceums, 
amount to 4,346,224 fr. 97 c. 
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On the contrary, look at the Prussian establishments. Passing by the six 
gymnasiums of Berlin, whose total revenue is 51,953 thalers, let us consider the 
gymnasiums of the provinces. 

Revenue. 


Gymnasium at Pforta,* 41,116 thalers, 134,185 franes. 
es Liegnitz, 25,193“ 94,472 
Latin school at Halle, 5,291 19,832 
Gymnasium at Miinster, 8,172 30,445 
- Duisburg, 5,621 x 
Ceesfeld, ~ 4,995 18,761 
Bonn, 7,170 26,887 
Oppeln, 5,376 5,376 
Gleiwitz, - - - 5,719 5,719 

Ete., ete. 

The financial situation of the gymnasiums is, therefore, generally very good. The 
advantage which the 110 Prussian gymnasia possess over the 57, (now 66,) lyeeums 
of France, in regard to their special revenues, is very great. The average of these 
revenues, for the latter, is 5,536 fr. 40 c.,—for the former it is 12,579 fr. 65 ¢. 

The Prussian gymnasium admitting, almost without exception, only day scholars, 
their general expenses are not very complicated. We may divide these expenses 
into two divisions: salaries of professors—and matériel and expenses of adminis- 
tration. The sum total of the salaries is 719,479 thalers. The expenditures of 
this nature, in the gymnasiums of Berlin, are thus fixed: 

Verder gymnasium, - 15,624 thalers. 

e . 12213. 

Frederic William “ 35,925 

French si 8,700 

Joachimstal ” 17,289 

Berlin Tiiyte a Te ee he - - 15,878 

The salaries of the directors of these six gymnasiums are from 1,500 to 2,500 
thalers. 

In the provinces, the salaries of officers, even of the same rank, varies from 
600 thalers, (as at Miinsterfield,) to 1,500 thalers, (as at Koenigsberg.) 

The salaries of the professors are in proportion to those of which we have just 
spoken. In Berlin, these salaries vary from 1,400 to 1,600 thalers. In the prov- 
inces they are as small, even for the higher professors, as 900, 700, 500, and 400, 
thalers. 

The expenditures of the second class, (expenses of administration,) are not 





t Boarding School. 

t The annual income of the Endowments for Classical or Grammar Schools in England, in 
1851, as estimated by the Charity Commissioners, was £152,047. According to a writer in 
the North British Review, (Feb., 1856,) there were 118 Grammar Schools which severally 
enjoy an annual income, independently of fees from pupils, of more than £300, ($1,500.) 
About 67 of these are returned at £600; 33, at or above £1000, and at least 15 at or above 
£2000. The following are given as specimens of the latter class: 

Bedford Grammar School has an annual income of - - . . - £3,000 
Shrewsbury, : . 3,100 
Manchester, - - > . 4400 
Birmingham, 10,000 
Winchester, — - - - 14,000 
St. Paul, (London,) ° 5,200 
Eaton, (Windsor,) 7,000 
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very great in the German gymnasiums. In the first place, the system.of board- 
ing schools is almost unknown. Moreover, even in the establishments where 
boarders are admitted, the administration is very simple ; the. office of a censor 
does not exist ; the director governs the gymnasium, having under his direction a 
person having charge of the matériel, &c:, whose duties correspond to those of 
the steward in our lyceums: but though having the general government, he is still 
& professor and has classes like his colleagues, though not quite so many. The 
expenses of administration do not exceed 954 thalers at Zulichan, and 1,042 
thalers at Putbus. 
III. Primary iNsTRUCTION. 

The sum devoted by the State of Prussia, (out of a total expenditure of 14,- 
800,000 francs,) to primary instrudtion, is, as we have said, 594,838 thalers, or 
1,489,942 francs, besides about 200,000 thalers, 750,000 francs, employed for addi- 
tions to salaries and the expense of buildings, resulting from the right of patron- 
age, the population being 15,000,000. The sum in the French budgeg thus 
employed for 35,000,000 inhabitants is 4,970,000 francs, besides 748,000 francs 
devoted to the expenses of inspection ; thus, in Prussia, the State, to each million 
of inhabitants, devotes 149,996 francs to primary instruction, while France devotes 
to it 158,833 franes. 

It should be added here that by virtue of a principle, the application of which 
would be difficult in France, the State, in Prussia, only by favor, (aus gnade,) 
interposes in the expenses of primary instruction. Thus, as in England, a great 
number of schools are supported by special funds, arising from endowments. Oth- 
ers are supported by subsidies paid by the communes, the school societies in the 
country, (Laudschulverein,) or the departments, (Regierungs Bezirke.) 

A school society is composed of all the landed proprietors, without distinction, 
and the fathers of families in the circumscription of the commune, or, in certain 
cases, of several communes. The ordinary communal resources, united with the 
academic remuneration or with the revenues of deeds of gift, not being sufficient 
to defray the expenses of founding or of reconstructing schools, the necessary 
expenditures are met by a special tax, of which the quota is essentially variable, 
charged to the fathers of families, (Hausvater.) ; 

This last word here presents a meaning analogous to that which the Roman 
law gave to it. It includes every inhabitant of the commune sui juris. Except 
the clergy, school teachers, soldiers, and hired persons, no one is freed from the 
contribution, whether he has children at school or not. It is a matter of general 
interest to which neither the law nor custom allows any to remain a stranger. 

The contribution is ordered by the council, and the assessments are regulated 
by the communal authorities, in concert with the representatives of the school 
societies. 

This contribution is proportioned to the revenue derived from lands, industry, 

and property of all kinds. It is,'in truth, an income tax, a kind of impost which 
is well known to be nothing new for the legislation nor formidable for the customs 
of Germany. 
' “The tax has one remarkable feature; that it rests apon lands as a real charge. 
Should the property to which it is attached be divided, each part remains encum- 
bered with its quota of the contribution. And it is thus that the care of the 
moral and intellectual interests of the people is promoted, beyond the Rhine, to 
‘the highest rank of public duties. 
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-» Jt is only.in ease of these various resources proving insufficient that.an appeal 

can be made fo the aid of the department or the liberality of the State, 

vu dWe.can now. give an account of the disproportion in the expenses charged to 

the State, for services of the same nature, in the French and the Prussian budgets. 
FRENCH BUDGET, 


Grants to the communes for the ordinary expenses of their com- 

munal schools, - = = + =  « = ~ 3,560,000 francs. 
Alsoygrants for the construction, repairs and locations of school- 

houses, - = = = 2 = = = = 900,000 francs. 


4,460,000 
PRUSSIAN BUDGET. 
For the corresponding expenses, - - - .>., 1,418,760 

It is also necessary to understand that in this sum of 1,418,760 francs are 
included expenditures, the greater part of which, in France, are charged to the 
Ministry of the Interior ; i. e., 

Establishments for blind youths and for the deaf mutes, - 15,418 thalers. 

~ for orphans and for benevolence, - -. 75,198 “ 

For expenses specially applicable to primary schools, properly so called, (aid 
toward school-houses and toward the salary of teachers,) we can only state the 
sum as 187,267 thalers. 

It is not altogether useless to notice the division of this sum among the 26 cir- 
cles or departments. This corresponds to that mentioned in the French budget as 
“ Grants to the communes for the ordinary expenses of public schools,” a sum 
amounting to 5,179,966 francs ; and as a German circle of councils, (Regierungs 
bezirk, corresponds to a French department, a comparison between them may be 
interesting. 

PRUSSIAN DEPARTMENTS, 











Francs. 
79,183 
165,792 
41,606 | Doubs 
39,543 
8,327 
7,195 
93,478 | Ge 
Corse 139,711 101 598 
Cétesdu Nord. | 6,902] Etc. 


The average of the grants for each department, (Regierungs Bezirk,) is 27,- 
009 francs; for each French department it is 56,976 francs. Still, it must not 
be forgotten that in the sum of 3,179,966 franes, corresponding to the 702,251 
francs, 25 c. of the Prussian budget, are only comprised the grants for the ordi- 
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nary expenses of the public schools; besides this sum, the extraordinary and 
special expenses defrayed by the State, amount to 1,855,715 francs, 29 ¢. 

The average salary of instructors teaching in the towns, in Prussia, is about 800 
francs; that of a village master does not exceed 350 francs. 

Such a salary is quite out of proportion to the expenses which a teacher, who 
has a family, must incur. This insufficiency has given rise to a custom which 
assuredly is not quoted as an example to be followed, but as an indication of the 
zeal of the rural population of Germany, in supplying the wants of the humble 
teachers to whom are committed the interests of education. In many villages the 
instructor possesses what is termed the right of the table; he dines from house to 
house, and his place is, in turn, at the tables of all the fathers of families, 
(Hausvater,) in the commune.* 

There are, moreover, in the hamlets of some departments, especially those of 
Oppeln and of Coblentz, families, who rather than dispense with an instructor for 
whom they are not even able to build a school-house, furnish him, each in turn, 
with lodging and fire: the instructor becomes, successively, the nocturnal guest 
of all the inhabitants. 

In spite of these expedients, we can understand how the lot of village instruc- 
tors has been the subject of many complaints. In a neighboring country to 
Prussia, in Saxony, the law, in imitation of the French law, has fixed the minimum 
for the salary of school-teachers at 450 francs. And, at this very time, the supe- 
rior administration in Prussia, is engaged in considering the means of placing the 
compensation of teachers more on a level with their true social position. 

If, however, the principle of a minimum of salary seems needful to be adopted 
by the Prussian administration, it is not desirable to abolish the custom according 
to which young teachers, acting, at first, in virtue of a simply provisory title, only 
receive a normal and complete salary after a fina] nomination. 

Only those candidates who, at the time of their examination, have received a 
certificate of capacity, ( Wahlfahigkeit-Zeugniss,) of the highest order, can be 
nominated, with a definite title, at their entrance into the career of instructors.~ 

The others must practice, at least two years, in a public or private school, by 
virtue of a provisory permission. These two years are a time of probation, at the 
end of which the testimony of the academic authorities, as to aptitude, moral dis- 
position, and capacity, can alone insure to the candidate, a definite appointment. 
Till such a time the teacher has no right to the entire salary belonging to the post 
occupied by him. 

While the greater part of the expenses relative to primary schools, in Prussia, 
is defrayed by the communes, on the contrary, the State assumes almost the entire 
expenses of the normal schools. 

There are in Prussia, 48 normal schools, for the support of which the State, 
every year, makes a grant of*118,955 thalers, (446,081 francs.) The correspond- 
ing sum in the French budget does not amount to 200,000 francs. The special 
incomes and revenues of the Prussian establishments are, in all, 58,102 thalers or 
217,282 francs. Those of the French schools amount to 401,988 francs. The 
average of expenses in the former is 3,667 thalers, 13,741 francs. 

* This practice resembles that which still prevails in certain French departments, espe- 
cially in that of Haute Loire, where the poor school-mistresses belonging, under the name of 
Béates, to a kind of order, do not receive any compensation from the municipalities. These 


devoted women carry to the utmost degree, the spirit of abnegation which is produced and 
sustained by religious thoughts: they seek from door to door what is necessary for their 
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It may not be useless to present a statement of the receipts and expenaitures of 
some of the normal schools, showing the part contributed by the State. 





Salaries of | Grants from 
Norma! Schools. Total Expenditures. Teachers. | the Beste. 





Thalers. Thalers. Thalers. 
Normal school of Braunsberg, 4,470 1,505 | 4,166 
Eylau, 4,573 2,120 009 
Angerbarg, 4,260 2,100 


5,838 2,542 

(Preparatory school at) ome 100 
Marienburg, 4,215 2,629 
Grandenz, 5,058 2,410 
4915 2,470 
4,442 2,470 
4,050 2,275 
8.386 5,955 
9,604 4,555 
2,846 1,820 
4,170 2,200 
6,480 2,670 
Ete., eto. riihl 6,680 2.960 




















The expenses of the inspection of primary schools amount, in France, to about 
750,000 francs ; in Prussia they do not exceed 70,000 francs. The reason of 
this difference is very simple: beyond the Rhine, the inspectors do not éonstitute 
a corps of special officers ; they are all taken from among the clergy, and invested 
with a scholastic mission, which is considered as the natural consequence of their 
duties; they receive no salary but merely an indemnity for moving about, which 
for each one, is not more than 200 or 250 francs. 

One inspector has the school direction of a circle, (kreis.) This circle includes 
from 25 to 40 schools; charged with such a small number of institutions, the 
kreis schul inspector visits them often. People in Germany can not understand 
how 300 and 400 schools can be given in charge to one man alone. 

In order that the application of such a system may be practicable, one condition 
sine qué non is, that the clergy should furnish a considerable number of men 
capable of showing in the school, and under the eyes of the instructor, that they 
are acquainted with school matters. To this end it is required of the theological 
candidates in Germany, that they should pursue, at the same time with their 
other studies, a special course of pedagogy. Moreover, the protestant candidates 
are obliged, before undergoing an examination pro Ministerio, to pass six weeks 
in a normal school. In regard to the Catholic clergy, the government could not 
lay down this injunction, but it has been carried by the voice of the council; and 
at the present time, in the dioceses of Cologne, Miinster, Breslau, Fulda, (in 
Hesse,) those young ecclesiastics whom a oane calling seems to point out as 
designed, in future, for the functions of kreissch pector, also follow, for two 
months, the courses of the normal schools, for which an excellent moral superin- 
tendence has gained the confidence of all the bishops. 

Thus, the expenditures of the State, for primary instruction are, in Prussia, 
rather less, in proportion, than in France. 
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Tax foregoing comparative view of the expenditures of the Prus- 
~ gian and French Governments on account of public instruction is. in- 
complete, because in both countries there are large sums appropriated 
for educational purposes introduced in the budget of the Department, 
or Minister of War, of the Interior, of Commerce, &c. And in neither 
case do we get at the actual cost of public schools of different grades, 
because we do not know the amount realized from endowinents, from 
municipal ‘taxation, or from fees paid by parents. 
We give below the appropriations, by the British Government for 
Education, Science and Art, for 1856. 
1. Public Education, (Primary Schools,) Great Britain, - = £451,213 
Science and Art Department, - <=  - - - - 64,675 
2, Public Education, Ireland, - - yo 8) De! oe) eeTee 
3, Commissioners of Edneation, Ireland, (catee office expenses,) 605 
4. University of Londony - - - “S + = = 3,879 
Sakata a Botend,? 5 wooed ns - 7,570 
6. Queen’s University in Ireland, - - - 2,415 
7. Queen’s College, Ireland, -  - 4,800 
8. Royal Irish Academy, - - - 533 
9. Royal Hibernian Academy, - - 300 
10. Belfast Theological Apt, &o., - 2,975 
11. British Museum, . - 85,643 
12. National Gallery, -. .- ° 17,639 
13. Scientific Workshops and Sa ata 4,609 
14. Royal Geographical Society, - . - - - - - 500 
ON ete ae Min ene online 2,000 
From the above table, it appears that the appropriations of the British 
government for Primary Schools [including elementary instruction in 
Drawing, and the Department of Science and Art,] exceeds 18,000,000 
francs, and in proportion to the population is larger than that of France 
or Prussia. ‘ 





VII. SCIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, 


BY JAMES D. DANA. 


Silliman Professor of Natural History in Yale College. 





An ‘address before the Alumni of Yale College, at the Commencement 
Anniversary, August 1856. 


THEseE annual pilgrimages over the breadth of the land to the 
groves of our Alma Mater have deep meaning. No duties of 
penance, nor hopes of ghostly reward, turn hither our steps. 
Thoughts of the past possess the soul, rather than care for the 
future: the familiar faces, the old red buildings, the sheltering 
trees, and the scenes of mirth, of friendship, or of serious effort, 
here enacted. Still more stirring is the consciousness with each 
of us, that amid these groves the mind first rose into manhood, 
and collected strength for the conflicts of life:—the mind’s birth- 
place,—should not the spot be honored? 

Besides these reflections, there is the pride, the just pride, that 
the nation has within these halls one of its best and most abundant 
sources of wisdom and virtue ;—wisdom that takes hold on heav- 
enly things while striking deep into the things of earth; virtue, 
that has its sure foundation in universal right and universal free- 
dom. 

It is natural on meeting friends, long absent, to seek out the 
marks of progress, to recount together the joys and trials along” 
the way of life,—the new fields the affections have explored, the 
new conquests in the career of study or duty, or, perchance, the in- 
effectual labors and blighted hopes that have demanded still higher 
conquests. It is natural to ask, whether this or that one has ful- 
filled the promises of youth ; whether he has become wiser with his 
years, and has expanded in spirit as well as intellect with every 
new movement of mankind; or, whether the dead languages still 
lie dead in his soul, himself a thing of the past rather than of the 
living world. With the varied responses to these and other 
thoughts, we find some occasion for sadness; much for delight and 
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grtatulation ; and, however it be, there is always happiness and 
invigorating influence from interchanged words and sympathies. 

But with many, the inquiries will not stop here. How is it, they 
add, with our Alma Mater? Does the honored institution show 
signs of growth in these growing times? or is she linked with the 
past rather than the future, resisting progress as if it led only to- 
ward evil? All life in nature involves change; and there is no 
hope for humanity except in the same universal principle: but, 
with perverted view, is change here looked upon as only a step 
toward destruction ? 

Sounds have gone forth from these groves, which have told that 
Yale is awake to all that stirs the world around, declaring that she 
recognizes in man, yea, in all men, the divine image, and seeks to 
promote the full expression of that image as the highest exaltation 
of humanity. 

Again, in her literary course, there is progress, as regards the 
range of studies, the character of examinations, the style of thought, 
and grade of scholarship. 

There is another point of interest connected with the world’s 
progress. The researches of the past one hundred years have 
opened new fields of thought, new revelations of profound truths 
direct from God’s works, and the world, through the energies thus 
derived, is pressing onward with accelerating speed. Through the 
darkness, black as night, that seemed to be a bound to past time 
but 6,000 years off, geology has opened a vista in which she has 
traced the Divine Word, in glorious thoughts, all along the Ages. 
How does the College treat these new notions, and science gener- 
ally? as modern inventions of Satan? Does she turn her back, 
and cry “Procul?” Does she adopt the half-stereotyped phrase, 
“The infidelity of modern science,” and shed bitter tears because 

“she can not help it? Does she regard the Arts as only so many 
ministers to luxury and debasement ? 

There still stands among us one whose eloquent words have for 
fifty years made the truth resound through these consecrated halls, 
and whose far-reaching tones have been reéchoed from every por- 
tion of the land. And thus Yale College has ever been in the van, 
never afraid of the progress of truth. 

Yet there are many who still look with distrustful eyes on sci- 
ence: (under this term science you will understand me, here and 
elsewhere, as referring to the science of nature.) They seem to 
see a monster swelling up before them which they can not define, 
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. and hope may yet fade away as a dissolving mist. They depre- 
cate its influence upon our literary institutions, and the great inter- 
ests of mankind. The word nature, though another expression for 
God’s works, appears to them to smack of Atheism, and all educa- 
tion that touches on the useful, to be tainted with the mammon of 
unrighteousness. They overlook the fact that almost all works on 
science in our language, endeavor to uphold the sacred Word, those 
opposing it being exceedingly few; and that infidelity proceeds not 
from science, but from that one fatal and prolific source, man’s de- 
pravity. 

Notwithstanding all the protestations that may come from such 
unbelievers in God’s revelations through nature and his plan for 
human progress, Yale College is ready to encourage science on a 
scale commensurate with its importance. For some years, the 
scheme has been recognized in her catalogue, under the title of 
“The Department of Philosophy and the Arts ;” and now it is pro- 
posed to realize this scheme, at least in some of its branches. She 
would not, however, commit the folly of sacrificing herself in defer- 
ence to philosuphy and the arts. Yale will stand as she is, 
abating not her terms of admission, nor her grade of scholarship, 
and aiming still to give that thorough classical training, and that 
broad foundation of principles in the departments of nature, mind, 
and moral truth, which tend to the complete cultivation of the man. 
The system she has hitherto followed, though admitting of some 
improvement, affords in fact the true basis for the student that 
would ascend the highest paths, whether of literature or science. 
But she also recognizes that God has purposes of love in opening 
to man these other avenues of knowledge, and she would offer a 
place along side of the Academic Department for “ Philosophy and 
the Arts,” in their fullest display, where mutual benefits may be 
derived, and the ripening man find development, whatever his 
tastes or pursuits. 

My object at this time will be mainly to give some account of 
the university feature in education which it is proposed to connect 
with the existing college system. But the claims of science are 
not so generally admitted or understood as to need no advocate; 
and I ask your attention first to some thoughts on this subject. 


When man, at the word of his Maker, stood up to receive his 
birthright, God pronounced a benediction, and gave him this 
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“Stedte ind HAVE DomNTON” ““Théde' Were ‘the’ ‘first’ re- 
barr itohetrahenatbehcitiver human hark ‘and Heaven's Bleding 
was in them." * near ones fi 

Mani ‘hias ‘long dbayest ‘the ltd in bridling the “braté races. 
But tliere is ‘a deeper theaning Which hé Has Beén slow to discover. 
In utterances, ot’ to be mnistaken, they déclaré to hitn’:—* All the 
powers of fiature, Both idhiimate' and “ihaniiniate, ate your heritage. 
The air, the waters, the earth, the light and fhe fierce lightning, as 
well a8’ the productions of séa dnd land; “All ae at'your bid.’ ‘Sub- 
due ; ‘and they shall be your obedient'aid, ministering to your neces- 
sities, your joys, and your highest progress.” Even as the Being 
above us holds the universe in his hand, so man ‘was to show forth 
the divine nature within him, by bringing under his ken and power, 
the world in which he was | placed, and‘ wielding its forces at his 
pleasure. 

Such a Divine conimand was'a lofty exhibition of the majesty of 
man. The earth, in its progressive préparation for him, had been 
receiving oné perfection ‘and adornment after another. ‘The stars 
and earth had been bound together in system, and messages of light 
passed in mutual recognition of their one Author. The founda- 
tions of the earth had been laid in enactments inscribed on every 
crystal and grain of sand or drop of water. The kingdoms of life 
had appeared as still nobler expressions of his wisdom. And God, 
from the height of his glory, had ‘pronounced all his work coop. 
Thus the earth had ‘been the place of Divine regard and favor: the 
Infinite Author had written it over with declarations of himself, and 
filled it with messages of his love. 

But this volume of eternal wisdom ‘reriainéd yet a sealed book. 
Whiat ‘an unspeakable exaltation of Man, that to him were given 
the keys! the power to open, and read, and apprehend, although 
its words were in the hand-writing of the Infinite Author! to ap- 
preciate beauty which to Him was beauty! to decipher and under- 
stand the profound system of the ‘universe! to venture on almost 
boundless excursions through ‘space, and as profound searchings 
into the past! to appropriate the treasures of life, and turn the cur- 
rents of naturé’s forces into his own channels! to rise from the dust 
of earth to the throne of power, and say to nature, “Go:”—and it 
goeth! Surely there was a declaration of man’s dignity we can 
not yet apprehend in those words, “ sUBDUE IT.” 
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But what is this subduing of the earth? How is nature brought 
under subjection? Man’s highest glory consists in obedience to 
the Eternal Will; and in this case, is he actually taking the reins 
into his own hands? Far from it. He is but yielding submission. 
He is learning that will, and placing himself, as Lord Bacon has 
said, in direct subserviency to divine laws. When he sets his 
sails, and drives over the waves before the blast, feeling the pride 
of power in that the gale has been broken into a willing steed, he 
still looks up reverently, and acknowledges that God in nature has 
been his teacher, and is his strength. When he strikes the rock, 
and out flows the brilliant metal, he admits that it is in obedience 
to a higher will than his own, and a reward of careful searching 
for truth, in complete subjection to that will. When he yokes to- 
gether a plate of copper and zinc, and urges them to action by a 
cup of acid—and then despatches burdens of thought on errands of 
thousands of miles, man may indeed claim that he has nature at his 
bid, subdued, a willing messenger; and yet it is so, because man 
himself acts in perfect obedience to law. He may well feel exalted: 
but his exaltation proceeds from the fact that he has drawn from a 
higher source of strength than himself, and a mind not morally per- 
verted, will give the glory where it is due. 

These are the rewards of an humble and teachable spirit, kneel- 
ing at the shrine of nature: and if there is indeed that forgetful- 
ness of self, and unalloyed love of truth which alone can ensure the 
highest success in research, this shrine will be viewed as only the 
portal to a holier temple, where God reigns in his purity and love. 

The command, “subdue, and have dominion,” is, then, both a 
mark of man’s power, and of God’s power. It requires man to 
study his Maker’s works, that he may adapt himself to his laws, 
and use them to his advantage ;—to become wise, that he may be 
strong;—to elevate and ennoble mind, that matter may take its 
true place of subjection. It involves not merely a study of nature 
in the ordinary sense of those words, but also a study of man him- 
self, and the utmost exaltation of the moral and mental qualities ; 
for man is a part of nature ; and moreover, to understand the teach- 
ings of Infinite Wisdom, the largest expansion of intellect, and lofti 
est elevation of soul are requisite. 

Leaving out of view the moral aspect of the question, let us look 
for a moment at the history of man’s obedience to this injunction. 

Solomon says, that in his day, “there was nothing new under 
the sun.” What is, is what has heen, and what shall be. The 

No. 6.—[Vot. IL, No. 2.]—23. 





sentiment was not’ prompted by any modern scientific spirit;—im- 
patience of so little progress; for it was ‘immediately connected 
with sighings forthe good old times. Much the same spirit is often 
shown in these days, and elaborate addresses are sometimes written 
to prove that after all our boasted progress, Egypt and Greece 
were the actual sources of existing knowledge. They point to the 
massy stones of the pyramids ; the sublime temples and palaces of 
the old empires ; the occasional utensils of half-transparent glass, 
and implements of bronze or iron found among their buried ruins ; 
the fine fabrics and costly Tyrian dye;—they descant upon the 
wonderful perfection attained in the fine arts, in poetry and rheto- 
ric, and the profound thought of the ancient philosophers :—and 
then are almost ready to echo, “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” What is, is what has been. Those good old times / 

But what had those old philosophers, or the whole ancient world 
done toward bringing nature under subjection, in obedience to the 
command, “subdue it ?” 

They had, it is true, built magnificent temples. But the taste 
of the architect, and that of the statuary or poet, is simply an 
emanation from the divine breath within man, and is cultivated by 
contemplation, and only surface contact with nature. 

They piled up Cyclopean rocks into walls and pyramids. But 
the use of the lever and pulley comes also from the workfngs of 
tind, and but shallow views of the world. And adding man to 
man till thousands work together as in one harness, has been a 
common feat of despots from the time of the Pharaohs onward. 

They educed profound systems of philosophy, showing a depth of 
thought since unsurpassed. But these again were the results of 
eogitating mind, acting in its own might,—glancing, it may be, at 
the landscape and the stars in admiration, but centering on man 
and mind ; and often proving to be as erroneous as profound. 

They cultivated the intellect, and made progress in_ political 
knowledge. But in their attempts to control nature, they brought 
to bear little beyond mere physical force. 

‘ Although ancient wisdom treats of air, earth, fire, and water, 
not one of these so-called elements was, in any proper sense, 
brought under subjection. 

The Air:—Was it subdued, when the old Roman still preferred 
his banks of oars, and on the land, the wind was trained only to 
turn @ windmill, carry off chaff, or work in a bellows? 

Was the Zarth subdued, when instead of being forced to pour 
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out in streams its wealth of various ores, but half a dozen metals 
were known? .and instead of being explored and found to be mar- 
shalled for, man’s command, under sixty or more elements, each 
with its laws of combination and all bound to serve the arts, the 
wisest) minds saw only a mess of earth, something te tread upon, 
and grow grain and grass? 

Was Fire subdued, when almost its only uses were to warm, 
and cook, and to bake clay, and few of its other powers were 
known, besides those of destruction? or Light, when not even its 
component colors were recognized, and it served simply as a means 
of sight, in which man shared its use with brutes ? 

Was Water subdued, when it was left to run wild along the 
water-courses, and its ocean-waves were a terror to all the sailors 
of the age? when steam was only the ephemeral vapor of a boiling 
kettle, yet unknown in its might, and unharnessed ? when the 
clouds sent their shafts where they willed? when the constituents 
of water,—the life-element oxygen, and the inflammable hydrogen, 
had not yet yielded themselves to man as his vassals ? 

Hardly the initial step had been taken, through the thousands ot 
years of the earth’s existence, to acquire that control of nature 
which mind should have, and God had ordered. The sciences of 
observation and experiment had not emerged from the mists or 
empificism and superstition. There were few ascertained princi- 
ples beyond those that flow from mathematical law, or from cogit- 
ations of mind after surface surveys of the world. 

No wonder that nature unsubdued should have proved herself a 
tyrant. She ts powerful. Vast might is embodied in her forces, 
that may well strike terror into the uninstructed: and man has 
shown his greatness in that he has at last dared to claim obedience. 
The air, earth, water, fire, had become filled with fancied fiends, 
which any priest or priestess could evoke; and even the harmless 
moon, or two approaching or receding planets, or the accidental 
flight of a thoughtless bird, caused fearful forebodings; and a long- 
tailed comet made the whole world to shake with terror. 

Christianity, although radiant with hope, could not wholly break 
the spell. The Christian’s trust, Heaven’s best gift to man, makes 
the soul calm and strong mid dangers, real or unreal ; yet it leaves 
the sources of terror in nature untouched, to be assailed by that 
power which comes from knowledge. 

Man thus suffered for his disobedience. He was the slave,— 
nature, the feared master, to many even the evil demon himself. 
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Is this now true of netare ? We know that toa large extent, 
nature is yet ufisearchéd and ‘tmsubdued. | Stillvast progress has 
been made toward gaining control of her ten thousand agencies. 

fn gatheting’ this knowledge; we have ‘ndt sought for it among 
the faded’ ‘montiinents'’ ‘sind rolls “of ‘the ‘ancverits, as we eal the in- 
habitants of the ‘ekirth’s childhood; but “have locked to’ records’ of 
vaster antiquity—the writings Of the infinite ‘God in ‘creation, which 
are ‘how a fresh With beauty ‘ani! wisiiom ‘as’ when ‘His finger first 
mapped out the heavens; or traced’ the’ flowers and’crystals of the 
earth. ‘This is the fountain whence we’ liave drawn: atid’ what is 
the result ? 

How is it with water in' these last times?’ ‘Thstead of wasting its 
powers in gambols down valleys, or in sluggish qbiet about “sleepy 
hollows,” ‘it is trained to toil. -*With' as ‘much glee ‘as: it''ever dis- 
played running and leaping in its‘free channel, 4 single stream now 
turns over a million of spindles in this New England. 

Changed ‘to steam, there ‘is ‘terror in its strength even now. 
Yet the laws of steam, of its ‘:production, condensation, and elastici- 
ty, have beén so carefully studied, and’ also the’strength and other 
qualities of the metal’ used ‘to confine it,'as well‘ as the nature and 
effects of fuel, that if we are careful not-to defy established princi- 
ples, steam is our most willing worker,—turning saw-mills, printing- 
presses, cotton-gins,—speeding over our roads with indefinite ‘trains 
of carriages and freight,—bearing away floating mansions, against 
wind and tide, across the oceans,—cooking, heating, searching out 
dyes from coarse logwood, and the like,—and applying itself to 
useful purposes, one way or another, in almost all the arts. Again, 
if we will it, and follow nature’s laws, water gives up its oxygen 
and hydrogen, and thus the chemist sécures the means of burning 
even the diamond; the atronaut makes wings for his adventurous 
flight, and the light-house derives the famous Drummond light for 
its work of mercy, And when he chooses, man may' unite the 
oxygen and hydrogen again, ‘and re-form the original water. 

Light is no longer a mere colorless medium of sight. We may 
evoke from it any color we please, either for use or pleasure. We 
may also take its chemical rays from the rest, or its light rays, or 
its heat rays, and employ them separately or together; for we have 
found out where its ‘strength lies in these particulars, so that, at 
will, light may pass from our manipulations, shorn of its heating 
power, or of its power of promoting growth or chemical change. 
Aye, the subtle agent will-now use its pencil in taking sketches 
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from, nature, or, portraits, if we desire it:—and, the work is well 
done. ; ef od 

The ancient, wise men, discoursing on, the power, which holds 
matter together, sometimes attributed te the particles convenient 
hooks for,clinging te one another. Little was it dreamed that the 
férce, of combination in, matter,—now called attraction,—included 
the lightning among its effects, and would be made to run errands, 
and do hard work for.man. _ Electricity, galvanism, magnetism, 
are modern names; for some of the different, moods under which 
this agent appears; and none of nature’s powers now. do better 
service. . Jt is kept.on constant. run. with messages over the conti- 
nents, scaling mountains, or traversing seas, with equal facility. 
It does our. gilding and silver-plating. Give it an engraved plate 
as a copy,.and it. will make a hundred such in a short time. If 
taken into employ, it.will, in ease of fire, set all the bells of a city 
ringing at once ;.or it will strike a common beat for all the clocks 
of a country; or be the astronomer’s best and surest aid in observ- 
ing phases in the heavens, or measuring longitude on the earth. 
All this and more it accomplishes for us, or can if we wish, besides 
opening to our inquiring eyes the profound philosophy which God 
has inscribed in his works, 

Nature is no longer full of gloom and terror. Her fancied fiends 
have turned out friends. . Although God still holds supreme con- 
trol, and often makes man remember whence his strength, yet every 
agent, however mighty in itself, is becoming a gentle and ready 
assistant, both in our work and play,—in the material progress of 
nations, as well as their moral and intellectual.advancement. Art 
is thence receiving daily contributions, and already realizes that no 
knowledge for. service, compares with that which comes direct from 
nature. 

It is apparent also, that only the most profound and scrutinizing 
research, with an earnest and docile spirit, can discover the unseen 
wealth of nature; forthe great truths which have proved so fertile 
in-results, have been sought out by those only who.have given 
themselves, with all their might, to the deep study of God's laws in 
his works. 

Thus it is that fact has been added to fact, until facts have be- 
come principles, and principles have expanded until they finally 
blossomed and spread their fragrance and fruit over the land, while 
the many receiving the blessing were ignorant whence it came. 

A farther reference to the history of science will exhibit more 
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clearly the dependence of the arts on scientific progress; and I 
must ask your indulgence, if I refer to familiar facts for the sake 
of illustration. 

Some knowledge of electricity, that is, the power evolved on 
rubbing glass, amber, resin, or sealing-wax, and other substances, 
was afloat in the ancient world. But until near fifty-six hundred 
years had passed, there was not an established -principle even in 
prospect. A little more than a century since, the power was at 
last collected in quantities and imprisoned by means of the Leyden 
jar. Its shocks and sparks and other feats were among the won- 
ders of science; but art had yet reaped nothing. 

At this time, Franklin commenced experimenting on electricity ; 
for the bruit of the Leyden jar had crossed the waters. He at 
once thought he saw miniature lightning in the sparks; and soon 
after, by means of his kite, as you well know, proved his induction 
right, After thus tapping the clouds for his experiments, he asked, 
Why not disarm the clouds, by planting perpetual conductors about 
our dwellings? It was done: and electricity shed its first fruits 
over the world. 

' Near forty years later, ten before the last century closed, a frog’s 
leg freshly prepared for cooking, lying on a table in Galvani’s 
house, on which was a charged electric battery, was observed to 
twitch convulsively when touched by a knife. Galvani took the 
hint, and after a series of experiments, thought he saw evidence of 
a new power in animal life, passing between the nerves and mus- 
cles. Volta soon disputed Galvani’s theory of animal electricity, 
and set to work examining the conditions of the leg, its metallic 
connections and other circumstances. In’ pursuit of the simple 
truth, thinking that perhaps mere moisture might be an agent in 
the phenomenon, he placed a plate of silver on the back of a living 
frog, and another of zinc below, and on pressing gently, and bring- 
ing the plates into contact at one edge, the frog twitched all over, 
though no nerves were exposed. He next put the same metals 
together with only a moist piece of cloth or paper between, and, 
on connecting the two metals by a wire, observed at the moment 
of connection, an effect on an electrometer precisely like that caused 
by electricity. All that he required to produce the result, was a 
coin or dise of silver, (or copper,) a similar disk of zinc, and be- 
tween the two, a dise of cloth, nearly as large, wet with salt water. 
He then added ‘to the little triplet of silver, wet cloth and zinc, 
another triplet of silver, wet cloth and zine, and another, and so on, 





making a pile. With three or four such triplets in the pile, on 
touching one extremity of the series with a moistened finger of one 
hand, and the other extremity with a finger of the other hand, he 
felt.a slight shock in his fingers, apparently of the same nature 
with that in the frog’s leg: and as the pile increased in height, the 
shock increased; and moreover, he finally obtained a spark like 
that.from the Leyden jar. It was light to the mind as well as eye. 
The, moyement of the frog was explained, while something very 
like electricity was evolved under extraordinary circumstances. 

In this little pile—the voltaic. pile, as it has been called—the 
first step was taken on a road leading deep into nature’s arcana. 
Yet neither the world nor Volta then knew its future. Many, no 
doubt, were the contemptuous inquiries, “cud bono?” following a 
shrug at the shock felt at the finger-joints and elbows. 

Others immediately after took up the line of investigation. The 
pile was changed into a trough containing a series of couplets of 
zine and copper, alternating with narrow chambers filled with acid, 
in the order, zinc, moisture, copper, as used by Volta; and a bril- 
liant series of developments commenced. The way had been pre- 
pared by the recent growth of the science of chemistry, which had 
made rapid progress since the discovery of oxygen, by Priestley, 
in 1774. 

In experimenting with the battery, on bringing wires from the 
two ends into contact, intense heat as well as light was observed, 
melting or burning the wires:—one new principle, that this force 
will produce great heat. 

Upon dipping the ends of these wires into a glass of water, bub- 
bles of gas escaped from each, proved afterward to be the elements 
of water: hence, another new principle, that galvanism has the 
power of sundering the elements of a compound, or decomposing 
it. It was strange to most eyes, and nothing more; and to the 
question what is the use, there was little yet to show. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, pursuing this thought, obtained from potash, a metal 
afterward called potassium, that would float and burn on water; 
and from soda, another, sodium, almost as inflammable. But the 
quantities produced were very small, and there was nothing for 
the arts. It was observed, also, that on using in the battery the 
salt called sulphate of copper or blue vitriol, the metallic copper 
of the salt was abundantly deposited on the zinc, illustrating far- 
ther, this power in galvanism of decomposing compounds; but the 
fact was unproductive, except of inconvenience. 





nooAs! years passed: on and ‘investigation ‘contimued) a: was | dikcav- 
‘ered that’ galvanism ‘could’ make magnets dat! of) any metal; that 
mdgnets ¢ould produce the effects’ of galvanism; give shocks and 
eparks,-and' decompose water; that electricity/also could: be made 
to devompose water, tike galvanism) | In fet; it became ‘apparent 
that ‘these three ‘agencies: were ‘akin and: probably one- in: origin. 
But there was still: heard! the’ sneering: “eu bono,” whith’ saw no 
good in ‘studying truth for its}own sake, and-had no. measure of its 
value but the moneyed return. ' 

'e§t is the glory of the-arranigements in ‘the oi) phipateal rorhds that 
beatity and utility mostly go together: The former, is first and 
always reached, and is the ‘boon 'to tempt ‘the mind ‘onward in re- 
search. “By and’ by’ the’ practical comes: forth ‘in abundance, and 
then mind has ‘its double’ reward. '' We have faith that the slow- 
growing ‘tree, which for years’ is’ expanding in | leafy beauty, will 
yetafford a rich return: at last the bad’ appear; ‘then the flowers 
open out in' their splendor} and:finally, both beauty and utility oft- 
times reach their climax together, in the ripened fruit, one leight- 
ening ‘the effect of the other.* Such’ sliould be: our faith in the 
study of nature; for however dry the work of him who delves, na- 
ture has treasures in’ profusion to reward the labor. 

About forty-five years after the twitching of Galvani’s frog, the 
time of blossom ‘and fruit came ; and: such a succession of benefits 
from nature never before descended on the globe imany one ten 
years. 

‘\In1837, Professor Morse, one of our own number, was already 
setting’ up his telegraph, bringing into its) construction the well- 
known principles of the electro-magntet and galvanic battery ; and 
now telegraphic threads, along’ which thought travels with almost 
the' speed of light, are enveloping a large part of the globe. 

About the same time, the fact'of the deposition of copper from a 
copper ‘salt, became a ‘productive principle. -It was found that 
copper could thus be deposited over an engraved: plate, and a per- 
feet eopy made of every ‘line: or dot. ° The happy thought soon 
developed into a new art—that of electrotypinig: A single en- 
graved’ plate could thas be’ indefinitely multiplied, and the original 
rétained unhurt. 

* But’ the ‘art was not corifined to this purpose alone. Books, till 
then, had‘ been stereotyped by making a plaster cast of a surface 
of ‘i page’ set’ in type; and’ then taking casts 6f lead in the plaster. 
Now they take the first cast in wax, cover its surface with powdered 
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lack lead; and carry it to:the: galvanic | battery.:‘Thenee, it- Aoon . 
comes out, a.east iof) the page:im copper, far more perfect than the 
eld stereotypes, moré expeditiously made; and more durable. The 
Bible Honse in New York, is now fullof eleetrotypes; they scarcely 
: print. from any thing else.| The fine, woed-engrawings, so profusely 
adorning some of the Tract: House publications, and. many of the 
illustrated works and magazines of the day, are! printed from elec+ 
trotypes alone... Thusi the great art of beok-making, and therefore 
the whole world of mind, and all that-is sacred,as well as secular, 
aré; reaping results, from a science that germinated first in that 
queer little: pile.of Volta, which in, the opinion of the economists 
of its time, was of no earthly use)to any body. 

But if type and engraved plates, and wood-cuts may: be copied, 
why not copy other things in the same way? In facet, the proeesa 
is: used for the. reproduction of works of art; and thus, immense 
establishments. now manufacture medals, bronze statues or statu, 
ettes, and bas-reliefs, in a style of great beauty and perfection, and, 
at‘moderate cost. ’ 

Shortly after the first electrotypes were made, it. was observed 
that the deposition of silver or gold, through galvanism, on copper, 
and some other metals, served as a. convenient mode of plating ; and. 
to-day nearly all the silvering and gilding on metal required in the 
arts, is done by electro-plating..,. Minutes now stand for the hours 
of the old regime. 

Some years ago, it was thought that if electro-magnetism could 
move the machinery of the telegraph, and mark down or print off 
the passing thought on paper, it would also register the beats of a 
pendulum. Or, if so willed, it. would repeat the beats of any one 
deck‘ all over the land, wherever it was sent along wires for the 
purpose. And already, in some cities, they are beginning to dis- 
tribute and sell time as they do gas, one single, time piece timing 
the town, as one gas establishment lights it. At Marseilles, they 
are, this very year, putting time-pieces, thus. fed, into all the lamps 
of the lamp-posts along the public streets, which may be read at} 
night as well as by day. 

To our own country belongs the honor of this application of sei- 
ence. At this moment, the astronomical clock at Cambridge. beats., 
time in all the railroad,depots at, Boston; and but a. few. weeks 
since, the. Dudley Obseryatory, at, Albany, proposed to supply the; 
city of New York with time, the observatory, drawing upon the. 
stars for its supply. 





-. (The. astronomer has other higher uses for the subtle agent, for 
he makes it his private secretary, requiring it to register on paper, 
the time of his observations, and help map off the heavens. If a 
- strip.of paper have a straight, uniform motion, and as it moves on, 
just touches the point of a stationary pen or pencil, a mark is made 
on the paper, which obviously would be twice as long fortwo sec- 
onds as\for one; and.so on... If then, for every second, a mark an 
ineh long were made, every inch would represent a second. Thus 
seeonds may actually. be converted into feet, and time may be 
measured by the yard-stick; or with a delicate scale, a second 
may be subdivided into tenths and hundredths of a second. This 
simple and ingenious. idea, the astronomer applies to his purposes 
by means of a' clock and a telegraphic. apparatus ; and now instead 
of counting the ticks of his clock, he touches a key at the moment 
ofa transit, or other event in the heavens ; this makes a check on 
the paper, and so marks the precise time, even to a minute fraction 
of.a.second. .The observations thus made, are not only vastly 
more accurate than those on the old plan, but. may follow one 
another with incredible rapidity ; so that in one night, more work 
can be done than before in a month. 

This invention, the work mainly of American mind, by which 
electro-magnetism has. become the astronomer’s most faithful 
assistant, is now introduced into some of the best observatories of 
Europe. ° 

The difference of longitude between points over this continent, 
and between Greenwich and the observatories of Europe, has been 
ascertained by the same means, and with like accuracy. This, too; 
was an. American suggestion, And when the telegraph wires now 
in progress are laid across the Atlantic, the difference of longitude 
between Washington and Greenwich will be as exactly known. 
Who imagined fifty years since, that the galvanic fluid would help 
us measure distance on the earth, and that the geographer would 
have cause to bless the lightning as well as stars! 

With equal facility, this agent has been adapted, as I have said, 
to the fire alarm bells of a city. Where employed, one man may 
strike every bell in the city, though miles apart, at the same in- 
stant; and a slight movement of the finger is all the power he 
exerts; at one tap, the ringing begins, and it continues without 
further effort. At the same time, too, instantaneous notice of the 
place of the fire may be sent to every engine house. 

The same agent is playing errand-boy in hotels, displacing the 
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brazen-tongued messengers that were regularly kept on file in the 
office. 

All these,—and ‘many more results might be added,—are devel- 
opments from that unseen force which Galvani and Volta were the 
first to recognize, after ‘the ‘world was almost fifty-eight hundred 
years old! 

In this review of the useful in science, I have left wholly unno- 
ticed the beautiful results of phofography, and other uncounted 
gifts ‘of chemistry to the arts, and the contributions also from ‘the 
departments of light, heat, and natural history; that are variously 
enriching the world. But I must stop heré, my illustrations, for 
want of time. I think Ihave abundantly shown that this modern 
age far transcends the ancient world, through its obedience to the 
injunction, Subdue, and have dominion; that man has thereby 
grown in wisdom and power; that progress in science is hence 
demanded as our bounden duty. Every principle of our being 
prompts to its study: our love of the beauty and grandeur of 
truth ; our eagerness for startling developments or novelties ; our 
ambition as a nation to rise in wéalth and honor; our very avarice: 
all urge us to search out nature’s laws. And those whom I have 
the honor to address will.also appreciate the still nobler sentiment, 
that God is “here making displays of his glory, and giving lessons 
to man on a subject loftier than art, even his own transcendent 
wisdom in the great plan of creation. 

Science is an unfailing source of good. And as the laws of God 
are universal, even more so than air and water, so every new de- 
velopment is destined to bestow some universal blessing on man- 
kind. Complain not, if the reward be long delayed. Man has not 
the prescience that entitles him to declare any truth in nature use- 
less, however barren to present view. The tree and fruit come 
from the germ; and no one will denounce the seed because the 
blossoms are not yet visible. 

If evil appears mixed with the good, let us remember that it is 
80 mixed in the heart of man, and this is its only source. The 
face of nature is as pure as the atmosphere of heaven, and if, in 
our looking, we see aught that is bad, it is a graft from tainted 
humanity. 

The working of self-reliant mind, not the study of nature, has 
been the prolific source of error in'philosophy and religion. Proud 
man, trusting to himself, looking within for knowledge, and hoping 
by simple, unaided thought, to fathom the depths of nature as well 





as:mind} ins reached’ one’ error after another; and thus pantheism 
and other false’ systems of ‘beliéf have been ‘engendered. 

oi Mind, through ‘its intuitive ‘prindiples, and its capacity of culti- 
vation ‘and development, is made for thé contemplation of God’s 
works and word; and ‘it is our exalted privilege thus to be pupils,— 
pupils of the infinite’ God; himself our teacher and our study. For 
his works’ and ‘his word are ‘two revelations of himself which he 
has adapted to otir finite natures :—the first, a manifestation of 
Ged the ‘Creator, displaying his ‘wisdom, power and beneficence ; 
the second, a manifestation of God the Supreme Ruler, exhibiting 
hie ‘holiness’ and love, and having its consummation in the advent 
of Christ, who is “ God with us,” the light and life of the soul. _ In 
apprehending spiritual things, we thus are not left to ourselves; we 
even have besides this revelation, the aid of the ever-present Divine 
Spirit: And with regard to God’s works, we search our own minds 
in -vain ‘for ‘truth: but looking to the works themselves, we find 
wisdom welling up even at our feet. This wisdom is that we call 
science, the science of nature. 

It is painful to witness the dread of‘ this science that is so often 
displayed, when, as I have said, the real origin of mischief, as far 
as it is intellectual, is in that old method of philosophy, which makes 
systems of nature out of baseless cogitations. 

Geology, of all the sciences, has been most denounced for alleged 
infidelity : and yet it is the very one among them, that has come 
most valiantly ‘and successfully to the combat against error. It is 
proving, what none other could prove, that God’s hand, omnipotent 
and bearing a profusion of bounties, has again and again been out- 
stretched ever the earth; that no, senseless. development principle 
evolved the beasts of the field out of monads, and men out of mon- 
keys, but that, all can alike claim parentage in the Infinite Author ; 
that the earth has been.ordered through .a long history, in its plant 
and animal life, its accumulating, rocks and minerals, its rising 
mountains, shaping continents, and deepening seas, with reference 
to_man, his. whole intellectual and religious development. Ten- 
fold power beyond that from any. other source, is thus given to the 
evidence of a moral and spiritual. purpose in creation; and this 

established, we have the highest proof nature can afford of a per- 
sonal God over creation, 

Science should not be, feared... Her progress is upward as well 
as onward, to, clearer and clearer visions of infinite beneficence. 
Her platform jis not;a shifting one... She stands on truth, looking 





wistfully to brighter realms aboye. And if, while in eager..gazey 
her conceptions respecting regions yet, unreached are vague, or in 
any way erroneous, each’ step forward is to a higher. level; where 
she may resolve what before was dimly seen. Thus shejrisesfrom 
truth to loftier truth, dispelling the error that may be mingled with 
her deductions. Press her forward, then, with all your might for 
in her progress, the finite is, taking proffered strength from the In- 
finite. It is cowardly, it is wrong to/God and ourselves, to doubt. 

The Atheism which has long possessed much of the intellectual 
philosophy of man, may and will strive to use the developments of 
science for its ends; and in this evil world, a blighting influence 
from such a source will long be felt. But the course of research is 
tending to ward off the evil, and make scienee what by divine.ap- 
pointment she must be, the faithful handmaid of sacred truth, 

‘A pestilential cloud has recently passed oyer the country, which 
has marked its track every where with infidelity. It was, not a 
natural emanation from God’s works, but the same in origin with 
the vapors that shrouded the world in the ages of superstition, 
when mind was oppressed by its own imaginings. Scientific men 
have often been blamed for a want of interest in the phenomena. 
But it was mainly power drawn from nature by faithful research, 
that ‘annihilated those spirits, black, white, and grizzled, of olden 
time; and surely there can be no less hostility to. the breed now. 
The height of the pestilence has passed; and the best preventive 
of another return we can offer, is a strong infusion of inductive 
science. 


We have reason for gratulation, that our country is beginning 
to appreciate the importance of scientific culture. A general 
movement in its’ favor, is‘in progress over the land. From the 
east to the far west, from the north to the south, there is a rising 
voice calling for this knowledge that makes nature our helpmeet 
in industrial pursuits, as well as our instructor in lofty truth. Uni- 
versities are planned in various States: more than one has been 
projected in New York State alone, and in her great city, a mag- 
nifieent temple consecrated to industrial science now stands nearly 
complete. Endowments are made to this and that institution, to 
meet the urgent want. Six years since, the half century closed, and 
a large part of the semi-centennial sermons then preached, were main- 
ly on the triumphs of science in the fifty years just passed; and al- 
though not so recognized, it was in factascientific jubilee. It was fol- 
lowed soon’ by the Crystal Palace exhibition at London, and then 
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another in New York, and others since in Eunope,—all tending 
te arouse the attention of the world, to the true basis of mational 
greatness, the harmonious blending, under the highest intellectual 
culture, of Art, Science, and Religion;-—Science bestowing her 
profusion ef gifts on genial and pliant Art, and at the same time 
offering her first fruits to Religion; while Religion is pointing both 
Science and Alrt upward to,the source of all, knowledge, and guid- 
ing them in the way of truth and righteousness. 

But while the necessity of instruction, in nature-truth; is appre- 

ciated throughout the land, it is not clear to all, what is the best 
mode.of supplying the need, or, in other words, what kind of 
schools of science and art, the country demands. 
__ dt is plain that they must be of various grades, There may be 
the trade school for the child, especially such children as are ob- 
jects of charity. There should be other schools for youth fre- 
quenting our institutes, and for journeymen in all the various trades 
of the country ; and then still higher schools, where teachers shall 
be taught, which shall be head fountains of knowledge supplying 
the land with its engineers, its architects, its agriculturists, its 
thoroughly grounded mechanics, as well as its chemists and pro- 
ficients in theoretical science. 

In most of the schemes for these higher institutions which are 
brought forward, there are two prominent errors demanding brief 
consideration. 

First, what is thought to be needed is the practical mainly. 
None of your theories, they say, but the practical, unaware that 
the practical rests upon the true scientific as its basis, and that the 
two must go hand in hand, as they are one in their aim, and parts 
of the same system of truth. 

But, secondly, where science seems to be appreciated, there is a 
tendency to be content with a meager allowance; or, with careful 
regard to economy to get out of one man the duty of half a dozen. 

In a small village, wares of all sorts, and only a little of each, 
are necessarily gathered into a single shop. In striking contrast 
with this appear the multiplication of warehouses and profusion of 
each kind of product found in a large city. America has always 
been to Europe, as regards its means of scientific instruction, like 
the country to the city. But are we always to remain a country 
village along side of Europe? With twenty-eight millions of pop- 
ulation may we not yet have city privileges? ‘ 

Even little Saxony, with a population less than two millions— 
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about the size of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island,— 
has’a Mining School with thirteen professors, delivering lectures 
on’ Physics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Descriptive and 
Practical Geometry, Mining Machinery, Metallurgy, the Blowpipe, 
Assaying, Mining Jurisprudence, Drawing, and the French Lan- 
guage, while fhe greatest number of Professors that in the Amer- 
ican mind was ever dreamed to be necessary in such an institution 
is two: a professor of mining, who should also be a geologist and 
a mineralogist, and a metallurgical professor. Indeed these two 
distinct branches many would think might be in the hands of one, 
although no mining company would trust its furnaces to the min- 
ing engineer, or the sinking of shafts to the reducer of ores. 

But Saxony, although so limited in teritory, has, besides this 
mining school, a University of one hundred and nine professors 
and instructors; also five schools of arts and design, with thirty 
instructors; and seventeen trade schools of the first grade, with 
ninety-three, in the country towns, of lower grades. 

Saxony is a fair example of most European states. There is 
no counting of dollars as to the exact cost of educating boys per 
head, as if raising cattle, but a wise determination to have the best 
of educational institutions at any expense. 

Russia, thought of by many as a land of semi-barbarism, has at 
St. Petersburg a school of mines with forty-three professors, which 
is furnished with splendid cabinets of minerals, ores, and models; 
and among the models, there are great subterranean rooms, show- 
ing the whole inner structure of mines, into which you may de- 
scend and examine the underground works. 

There is also a school of forestry, having in view the culture 
of trees, which has its immense gardens or forests of both indi- 
genous trees and species brought in from various parts of the 
world, besides cabinets of all kinds of woods; and it controls a 
corps of emissaries, which it dispatches over the land for the care 
of the trees of ‘the empire. 

In addition to these, there are seventy-five subordinate mining 
establishments with two hundred and forty teachers and near seven 


thousand scholars ; also, an extensive central school of agriculture, 
with various subordinate establishments; also another central 
school of industrial mechanics, and chemistry; another of engineer- 
ing; and so on. 

There are certainly some things in which we are not ahead of 
the rest of the world. And shall we not look abroad and learn 
wisdom? It is well known that to meet the demands of the age, 











and secure success, broad plans and large capital are required. 
So in educational institutions, like those of which we speak,:two 
or three associated professors may do something: but a small 
school will only creep along, and may be crushed by ambitious 
rivals. We shall find, however, a different result, if the school ex- 
pand to an efficient size:—if it become a place, tvhere the ag- 
riculturist can obtain a complete agricultural education, from 
chemistry, geology and the nature of soils, to the practice of farm- 
ing and the raising of animals; where the mechanic may learn 
all that pertains to the metals and other material in machinery, all 
the applications of chemistry he requires, the laws of motion, the 
methods of applying power, and whatever is novel or instructive 
in the most recent patents; where those following the chemical 
arts, shall be equally well supplied with a good foundation, and 
principles as exemplified in different branches of manufacture; 
where the architect and engineer shall find instruction on build- 
ing material and cements, in the mathematics of arches, bridges 
and structures generally, in physics, the use of instruments, prac- 
tical engineering and drawing, in the principles of taste and the 
history of works of this and past times; where, too, those who would 
pursue science for its own sake shall be aided in acquiring all that 
science can teach, that they may go yet deeper in research, and 
bring to light other facts and principles to increase the wisdom 
and strength of toiling man. 

The theoretical and practical should go together and on a scale 
of magnitude sufficient to produce results of value. Let each one 
whose pursuits bear on the arts or sciences compute what his spe- 
cial department requires, and then let all the results be combined, 
the decision will assuredly be that we need for efficiency a great 
institution, something corresponding to the country in its extent and 
enterprise. 

Why is it that France, without mines and with few resources, is 
yét one of the wealthiest nations of the world, and in advance of 
others in the quality of many of her manufactures. France knows 
that there is inexhaustible wealth in nature’s laws, and encourages 
science among all grades in society. She has her many schools of 
science in which the practical and theoretical are conjoined, and 
all under thorough organization. 

At Paris there is the great Central School (L’Ecole Centrale,) 
the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, the School of Engineer- 
ing, the School of Mines, the Polytechnic School, besides the 
famous Garden of Plants, an institution with vast museums and 
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‘aieek Tb ada 7m ‘abo 
hitiierons itistruétérs tial brinches’ of science: ‘Subordinate to 
these, theré’ are ‘schools’ for special’ departments distributed over 
thé empire, meeting the wants ‘of every particular manufacture in 
all its’ details.” , 

«°'The Frétich governtient ‘directs spécial ‘attention to the art of 
design and ‘improvement ‘of artistic skill and taste among the peo- 
ple, having'the wit’ to see that taste’ expended ‘on iron’ or copper 
fay multiply'many fold’ ‘its prime value, while mere labor adds 
Btit a‘small percentage. The nation ‘encourages especially chemi- 
ical investigation, ‘and reaps one of its rewards in having dyes that 
‘claim’ universal’ admiration; throwing into bad repute our Merri- 
mack imitations; and having colors for porcelain, that also reproach 
us. ‘These’ are two out of many examples that might be men- 
tioned. 

Prizes also are ‘annually ‘offered for new discoveries or investi- 
gations, and ‘every ‘incentive thrown out to scientific activity. 
From this encouragement ‘of the arts and sciences proceeds very 
much of the strength and wealth of ‘the French nation. 

England ‘saw the contrast to her disadvantage at the Crystal 
Palace exhibition in London, and has since ‘organized the Depart- 
ment of Science and’ Art among the departments of the govern- 
ment, designed to carry out a system of scientific and polytechnic 
instruction over the land; and to this end £80,000 ($400,000) 
were appropriated for the last year. 

A moment’s consideration will help us to comprehend the work- 
itig of such a system of education. It is to be observed that the 
plan''we contemplate, would include mathematics to its highest 
departments and through its various applications; the different 
branches ‘of physics and chemistry; geology in its grandeur as 
a record of the past, and also its developments respecting mines, 
building materials and soils; astronomy; mineralogy, zodlogy, 
botany; the’ logic and’ philosophy of ‘the inductive sciences ; 
modern languages, and their connection and origin; geography in 
its relations to climate, history, commerce and the progress of 
nations ; drawing and the history and criticism of art; all these, 
besides ‘the practical arts and sciences in their diversity. 

“In the first place, then, the institution in view would open a wide 
range of university education to those who have not the requisite 
Latin and Greek to pursue the ordinary college course. The plan 
80 blends the departments of knowledge taught, that the student, if 
he remains long enough ‘to take the’ benefits offered, will come forth, 
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" not shaped only for a single narrow channel of life, but with culti- 
vated intellect and broad views of the world. 

In the second place, it would make proficients in special depart- 
ments fitted for stations of responsibility, men, who have acquired 
that wide range of principles and familiarity with their operations, 
which will render science a tool in the hand for farther progress, 
You now rarely find one among our common mechanics who knows 
the various qualities of the metals he is working with, or the laws 
of motion connected with machinery, or what is new or old, ex- 
ploded or accepted, among inventions. And one consequence is, 
that the man, although of much general intelligence, is confined to 
his single thread, year after year: another, that his talents, if he 
have ingenuity, will often be wasted an worthless inventions, or 
efforts to work out what was long since known, or perhaps in labo- 
rious pursuit after that mechanical tgnis fatuus, perpetual motion. 
Instead of starting with existing knowledge to work successfully to 
a higher level, he is groping in the darkness that was long since 
dispelled from the walks of true science and art. 

There has recently been a “perpetual motion” machine in this 
region. The inventor knew the deception he was practising. 
But a large part of the mechanics that saw it were more than half 
satisfied that the great problem had been here solved, and incredu- 
lous science proved at fault. But should the secret be divulged, 


they would be surprised to find how they were deceived. All the 
arts afford similar illustrations of wasted means and misspent 


powers. 
Again, such an institution would furnish men able to teach and 


spread sound knowledge around them, and so raise the standard of 
art education, besides protecting multitudes from follies and foolish 
expenditure. 

Again, it would call into play the latent talent of thousands that 
now tread only in beaten paths, and open numberless channels of 
labor almost unoccupied. It would cultivate general taste, which 
is becoming more and more important in all our manufactures. It 
would tend to render the laws of nature universal in their benefits, 
by placing them at the command of the many over the land. With 
such results, the institution would assuredly become a chief source 
of national wealth and prosperity. 

It is a striking fact, illustrating our poverty as an industrial 
people, that Mr. Goodyear, now in Paris, could not find the taste 
or artists here, able to design or make the articles which he re- 
quired in the development of the india rubber manufacture. 
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There is, too, the still wider fact, that very many of the arts are 
pursued in this country only through artists imported from Europe. 

We should have our own centers of strength and vitality; and 
this we aim to secure. With a plan of education of the kind ex- 
plained fully carried out, the country may hope to take « stand on 
terms of equality with other civilized nations. 

Here is a system of internal improvements that looks deeper 
than to the welfare of harbors and rivers. It strikes at the work- 
ing mind of the nation. It takes its station above the common and 
high schools, to receive the youths there prepared with the elements 
of knowledge, and fit them for positions of honor and usefulness in 
the sciences, commerce, manufactures, agriculture, and other walks 
of life. 

The results looked for, will not be the outflow of the University 
in itself alone. For such University schools produce, as a natural 
consequence, subordinate schools. The lower trade schools, where 
the details of each trade shall be taught, will multiply over the 
land in every town or county, as part of the fruits of,the system. 
The university must first exist to afford the teachers for such 
schools. Once in full action, a flow of benefits will proceed from 
it that will cover the continent. 


I have said that the age was calling for schools of science, and 
that many attempts are making through the land to meet the call. 

The question with us is, shall this be the great seat of learning 
for the country? Shall the institution which took root with almost 
the first germs of civilization on the continent, and which has 
spread its branches widely, so as to be second to none in its com- 
pass and influence, still continue to expand with the expanding 
mind of the world? Or, shall we be content with the past, and see 
others imbibing the spirit of the age, and through the new vigor 
derived, rise beyond us, till like other shaded plants, Yale shall 
begin to dwindle, her laurels fade ? 

Ten years since, the Department of Philosophy and the Arts 
was projected (and the following year instituted,) by the Corpora- 
tion of Yale College, to cover special instruction in general and 
practical science and the higher branches of literature. At that 
time, in 1846, the Yale School of Science, embracing chemistry 
applied to agriculture and the arts, was commenced, under Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Silliman, Jr., and Professor John Pitkin Norton, 
the latter, to our grief and great loss, since deceased. They worked 





zealously, and for naught’ but the satisfaction of promoting the 
spread of scientific knowledge; for the income of the year never 
exceeded its expenditures. This school has continued its exist- 
ence, and in it, many of the best young chemists of the land have 
taken their first steps in science. A professor of engineering has 
since been added; and already over 300 pupils have been here 
under instruction. As the school now stands, it has a professor of 
chemistry applied to the arts, a professor of agricultural chemistry, 
one of metallurgy, one of engineering, and through its connection 
with Yale College, one of geology, mineralogy, and general zodlogy ; 
in other words, as is seen, one professor corresponds to a whole 
school of professors abroad. Moreover the school is without en- 
dowment. Still, there is here an organization, embracing nearly 
all that is required in theoretical science, with a part of the practi- 
cal; and though incomplete, it has had a good measure of success. 

The present organization only needs expansion, and adaptation 
to broader purposes; that is, a full corps of professors, so that the 
several sciences and arts shall all be subjects profoundly, and not 
one-sidedly taught; and it is important that there should be in- 
cluded that thorough instruction in the philosophy of geography, 
history, language, taste, and inductive reasoning, which will make 
the graduate an educated man, and an honor to the university. 
Several gentlemen of the College faculty, and others on the ground, 
are ready to codperate toward this great end. 

As the different departments contemplated in the plan are all 
embraced in one school, each does not require an independent 
corps of teachers; for a professor may instruct in half a dozen dif- 
ferent sections, without much increased labor. A full organization, 
therefore, could be accomplished with only a moderate number of 
men, not much exceeding the corps of a school for a single depart- 
ment abroad. 

The execution of the proposed plan, requires also a building, 
containing laboratories, lecture-rooms, and a museum of specimens 
and models; it needs, too, a farm for the agricultural department. 

The museum, moreover, should be a spacious one, containing 
collections connected with all the subjects taught in the school: 
specimens in natural history; seeds, soils, implements and plans 
for the section of agriculture; models of bridges, arches, buildings, 
roads, aqueducts, samples of materials for construction, and a cab- 
inet of physical apparatus, for the sections of engineering and 
architecture ; collections of machines, models of new inventions, 
involving important principles, and collections of materials and im- 
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plements for the section of industrial mechanics, collections of art- 
products in all their stages of perfection, and their many varieties; 
collections of ores, and metallurgical products, models of mines 
and furnaces for the department of mining and metallurgy. In 
fact, the museum should lecture to the eye, and thoroughly in all 
the sections represented, so that no one could walk through the halls 
without profit. It should be a place where the public passing in 
and out, should gather something of the spirit, and much of the 
knowledge, of the institution. 

Already, through the liberality of one of the citizens of New 
Haven, a fine lot has been set apart conditionally for the ‘school,— 
one more beautiful or more convenient could not be found in or 
about the city. The condition is simply that of occupation and our 
having the means of success. No city in the land is a more favor- 
able place for such an institution. The presence of the College, 
her large libraries and mineral collections, her professors and 
means of instruction, give it a vast advantage, being a portion of 
the capital of the school greater than we can estimate. 

There is another need, which has not been alluded to, as it re- 
quires its own liberal foundation. I refer to an astronomical ob- 
servatory. Yale, to this time, has none. The temporary arrange- 
ment on College grounds, where the Clarke telescope stands, merits 
many honorable words for directing early attention to this subject, 
and for its able contributions to astronomical science. But it is not 
an observatory, and has not been so regarded; and one fine in- 
strument, the gift to the College of William Hillhouse, Esq., of 
this city, is stored away for want of a place to mount it, while an 
astronomical clock, from the same generous donor, is wasting time 
in the Library. May Yale, which had an early start in this de- 
partment, be unsurpassed in her equipments, whenever the time for 
action comes. The regions of space to their farthest penetrable 
limits, will then be within her range of vision and study. 

The department of philosophy and the arts, here instituted to 
embrace these various subjects, stands on the same independent 
basis with that of theology, law or medicine. While each is alike 
independent of the College proper, or academic department, one 
mantle covers all, and the same seal and the same honored name 
are affixed to all the diplomas. 

My remarks thus far have had special reference to scientific 
courses of study, since these are less generally understood, and are 
more neglected among us, than those of any other branch of educa- 
tion. But the plan does not stop here: only a little wider expan- 
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sion of the scheme,—such as is contemplated, in fact,—and it will 
cover the highest branches of literary as well as scientific educa- 
tion, adapted to carry forward the graduate of the College, through 
a full university system of classical or other studies. Let there be 
a@ one or two years course of lectures and instruction arranged, 
which shall include general history, philology, ethnology, belles 
lettres, the history of philosophy, and other intellectual studies, and 
the number of resident graduates would greatly increase, and a 
new era dawn upon American learning. Not till this is accom- 
plished, will the department of philosophy and the arts projected, 
become 4 realized fact. Not till then, can we hope to prevent our 
youth from seeking in the atmosphere of Germany the knowledge 
for which they yearn. The tide in that direction is on the con- 
stant increase. In one year, out of a dozen students in the Yale 
scientific school, half of them left for Europe ; and the walks of 
literature illustrate the same fact. It is surely time for earnest 
and determined action. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ALUMNI:— 

The plan is before you. It bears its own evidence that in the 

will of her men and the breadth of her aims, Yale is determined to 
be up to the times. The desire is manifest that the College, as it 
now stands, shall not longer mark the limit of American training 
in literature or science, but that higher paths be laid out, and 
broader fields surveyed and occupied. 
' Notwithstanding the clouds about our political horizon, we believe 
that America, free America, is to be the hope of the world; that 
she will yet take the lead among the nations, in population, wealth, 
education, benevolence, and all that adorns humanity. And in this 
growing nation, we see our revered Alma Mater, great also,—un- 
.excelled ; in the number of her students, beyond every other; in 
active interest in the welfare of her youths—but we would not 
boast. The first university in the leading nation of the globe,— 
dare we hope it? Why not let it so be? Why not have here, 
in this land of genial influences, beneath these noble elms, that 
seem like a realization of the classic shades of Greece,—but where 
a higher philosophy than that of Socrates, the philosophy that cen- 
ters in Christ our chiefest glory, is the pervading spirit,—why not 
have here, Toe AmerRIcAN UNIVERSITY,—where nature’s laws 
shall be taught in all their fullness, and intellectual culture reach 
its highest limit! The afflu ture should be our model: 
and if so, the greater th ry a seat of learning, and the 
vaster the blessing to etr country d the world. 
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I nave the honor to address the members of that profession, 
which, above any other vocation, must form the mind of the nation, 
and thus control its destiny. It is impossible to unduly magnify 
your office: every day it is becoming more and more important. 
Upon the faithfulness and ability with which you discharge its sol- 
emn functions, depends the successful issue of those great social 
problems which are committed to the American people for a prac- 
tical solution; and if it shall be the fate of what have been tech- 
nically called the learned professions to lose their relative influence 
in society, it will be because you have educated the popular mind 
up to their level; and then, of course, your profession takes the 
ascendency. 

At such a time as this, it becomes you to cherish a sound and 
. wholesome enthusiasm in respect of that great work to which you 
have devoted yourselves. Above most other employments, it is a 
work which needs this stimulus. In some departments of life, men 
may work simply for wages, and still do their work well. Not so 
with you. Considering the solid amount of labor that is required 
of you, and the immense importance of your work—so far as money 
is concerned—you are more poorly paid than any class of persons 
in Christendom. If gold and silver are what you want, you will do 
far better to study French cookery for a month, and then practice 
as artists in the matter of bodily, rather than mental feeding. But 
it is to be presumed that you are actuated by higher motives. It is 
not easy to conceive how you can engage in so arduous and re- 
sponsible a business as that which you have chosen, without a nat- 
ural love of the profession. And this very taste is, in itself, of an 
elevated and unselfish character—the best possible assurance of 
faithfulness and success in your work. 

The thought of universal education is comparatively modern. 
Among our ancestors, it was never dreamed of that the stores of 
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knowledge were intended to be thrown open to all mankind: a few 
of Heaven’s favorites might be allowed to read and write, and exer- 
cise their mental faculties within certain defined limits; while the 
rest of ‘mankind toughened their ‘muscles by physical labor, or re- 
laxed their weary frame in animal enjoyments. 

And there are men among us who are still haunted with the fear 
that we are carrying this matter of education too far, and who think 
it a somewhat perilous experiment to train all classes of men to think 
and investigate. There may be somewhat of a selfish pride con- 
nected with this fear. Those who have a funded interest in any 
great,monopoly, are generally rather shy of ambitious rivals. But 
the great questian is, whether it is better for the community to have 
# few learned mento give direction to public sentiment, with a great 
substratum of brute and stolid ignorance, or to let in light and 
warmth upon that dead material, and thus quicken it into fruitful- 
ness and life. 

In that favored portion of the globe where our lot is cast, this 
point has fortunately been determined already, and is now beyond 
reach of re-consideration. And yet, we labor under a gross delu- 
sion if we imagine that the standard of general education has 
reached its proper elevation. The time will come when the quality 
and quantity of education now given to the mass of our children, 
will be looked back upon as very crude and imperfect. It is supreme 
folly to suppose that we have nothing to do but just to perpetuate 
and keep alive the style of education which satisfied our forefa- 
thers. In the process of reform, we may expect that occasional 
failures will be made: as a man, in perfecting a machine, will fall 
into many errors, and be obliged from time to time to cast aside por- 
tions of his machinery as useless and unserviceable. But this fact 
should not discourage us; we learn wisdom by our blunders. 

At the basis of all progress in our system of common-school edu- 
cation there must lie a more general interest on the part of our cit- 
izens in this subject, and a more profound conviction of its intimate 
relation to the whole welfare of the country; an interest and a con- 
viction that shall be practically manifested by pecuniary appropria- 
tions far more liberal than have heretofore been made. It will be 
impossible long to retain the talent and intelligence which are 
needed to elevate our schools to their proper condition, at the rate 
of compensation which is now paid to teachers; and the very high- 
estorder of ability ought to be found among the educators of the 
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nation. It should be made for the interest of men carefully to train 
themselves for this special vocation, with the direct view of making 
it the business of their lives. 

If appropriations which are made to public education were in- 
creased four-fold it would be in the end a positive saving to the com- 
munity. I will take two villages, with the same amount of population 
and similar resources of wealth. In the one we find a substantial 
and tasteful edifice, with trees shading its ornamented porch, attract- 
ive to the eye and suggestive of pleasant associations ; made comfort- 
able and cheerful within ; furnished with the needed apparatus to illus- 
trate and enliven study ; and all under the direction of an intelligent, 
well-educated teacher, who is so liberally paid that he can afford to 
become permanent, and identify himself with the interests of the com- 
munity in which he discharges his important functions. In the 
other village there stands an unpainted, dreary, rickety old struct- 
ure, placed where it is hottest in summer and coldest in winter; the 
interior as repulsive as a jail-cell; the walls begrimed with the 
smoke and smut of many generations; the ridged floor undulating 
as you walk over it, and the narrow benches requiring a constant 
effort for the children to retain their seats; the school-books such 
as have been handed down from a former day, with the inky im- 
print on the covers and the uncotth pictures on the leaf testifying 
to the children of their fathers’ skill and indolence; and. the whole 
concern presided over by a rotation of teachers, kept on starvation 
wages, the lowest bidder being considered the best instructor. 

Now look at these two villages after the lapse of a few genera- 
tions, and see how much poorer the former has become through 
its liberal expenditure in education; and how much has been gained 
by the parsimony of the latter. Intelligence and virtue have filled 
the one with wealth and comfort; ignorance and vice have reduced 
the other to poverty and wretchedness. 

In a republic like ours, every dollar judiciously expended upon 
education is a dollar saved. Far in advance of most countries as we 
are, as it respects this great subject, we are still stammering through 
our alphabet. More especially in our smaller towns, and in our ru- 
ral districts, the progress we are making in general education is very 
slow—in some regions almost imperceptible; and I know of no way 
in-which the people at large can be aroused to a proper sense of 
their duty to the rising generation, and the obligation which they are 
under to provide for their children a style of education in advance 
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of their own, unless it be by the patient efforts of teachers them- 
selves, Let them thoroughly understand just what is needed; let 
them feel in their hearts the tremendous interests that are at stake ; 
let them become fired with sacred enthusiasm, and they may en- 
kindle light in regions which are now sitting in darkneés. It is 
hard work to be called upon to teach not only the children, but the 
fathers; to go round from house to house and break up the crust of 
prejudice; and oppose the suggestions of avarice, and listen pa- 
tiently to the croakings of stupid ignorance; and lead the father to 
provide for his child a benefit, the value of which he himself is in- 
competent to appreciate. If this be too much to ask of them, they 
can at least endeavor to elevate the standard of education with such 
material as they find provided for them, trusting to the impression 
which may be thus produced upon the community as the means of 
liberalizing their opinions and exciting their interest. The child 
himself may become the instrument of leading his father on to 
higher views of the value of knowledge. He may carry home from 
the school-room an enlightening and invigorating influence which 
will break the dull torpor of the domestic circle, and awaken ‘there 
a spirit of inquiry which shall gradually react upon the school-room 
itself, and lead to more ample provision for its necessities. 

But it is time for me to speak of that which I intended to make 
the chief topic of remark this evening; I wish now to direct your 
attention to a few particulars, in respect of which it is important 
that we should seek to improve upon the past. 

1. And, first, we must learn to appreciate, more and more dis- 
tinctly, the physical conditions of a sound education. It is to be 
considered that, in dealing with the child, we have to do with a 
material organism, and it is of prime importance that the machine 
should be in good working order. There is no subject, at all 
commensurate in importance, which has been so much neglected, in 
the training of the young, as physiology. Among what are called 
“good people,” the subject itself is regarded with a degree of aver- 
sion, as savoring of materialism, and as irreligious in its tendency : 
its principles are not altogether consistent with the doctrine, that if 
the heart can be set right, the brain may be left to itself, and that, 
upon the whole, a diseased body is rather conducive to spiritual 
health. It is the same sort of blind prejudice that originally resist- 
ed the introduction of lightning-rods, and the insurance of property, 
aaid vaccination, and efforts for the cure of insanity, as an unwar- 
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rantable interference with the dispensations of Providence. But let 
any person recall the experiences of his own childhood and youth, 
and say, whether, if he had been trained upon sound physiolo- 
gical principles, he would not have been intellectually and morally. 
advanced far beyond his present point of culture. Are not the in- 
dolence, the inertia, the want of mental concentration, laxity of 
memory, restiveness under discipline, weariness of study, as well as 
numberless moral evils, traceable to physical causes, which are, to 
some extent, capable of remedy? Why is it that, sometimes in a 
single hour, that task is easily and cheerfully accomplished, over 
which the child had before been hopelessly groaning for a whole 
day? Why is it that the school-room, at certain periods, seems to 
be pervaded with the malaria of inattention and disorder—every eye 
roving listlessly, mouths yawning, legs and arms moving convul- 
sively, the teacher himself catching the infection, and beginning to 
feel his vocation the most dreary and hopeless and unthankful of all 
mortal avocations, and longing for the hour to come when he may 
dismiss the school, and breathe the free air again? It is precisely 
the same reason which makes the polar bear droop in a hot, stifled 
menagerie. The difficulty is atmospheric; and that instinctive 
desire of the teacher for freedom, ought to suggest the remedy. 

Within the last thirty years there has been great improvement 
in the outward arrangements of education, in the construction of 
school-houses, in their furniture and fixtures, in warming and ven- 
tilation ; there is also more of variety in the exercises of the school, 
and, I believe, some abbreviation in the time devoted to study. Re- 
membering the sad experiences of the school-room thirty years ago, 
I am satisfied of the need of such improvement. Let us revive some 
of those early reminiscences. 

It is a winter morning, and the thermometer stands somewhere 
in the neighborhood of zero. Clambering toilfully through the 
drifted snow, with aching feet and tingling face—for those were days 
when overshoes and fur-caps for boys were unknown—we arrive at 
the school-room somewhat before the hour, in order to be certain 
to be punctual ; and there, in the little entry, some ten feet square, 
crowded together like bees, we wait the advent of “the Master;” 
for it is not thought safe to give us the range of the school-room in 
his absence, As the clock strikes nine, he arrives, and we enter. 
Half an hour before, the boy, whose turn it is to make the fire, has 
crowded the six-plate stove, which stands in the centre, with a ple 
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thoric quantity of unseasoned wood, which in some remote corner 
is' beginning slow’ * to ignite, and.the smoke is oozing from the crev- 
ices, mocking the senses with the smell of fire, that has thus far 
affected: the atmosphere in no other way. In process of time, how- 
ever, we begin to see the red spot on the iron, which betokens ap- 
proaching relief, the smoke somehow becomes gradually absorbed, 
and distant objects are visible again. The grateful moment at length 
comes, when we are allowed in squads to thaw ourselves by drawing 
around the iron altar, and extract the frost from our slates, which 
were very often stratified by the operation. Having in a few mo- 
ments become as red as lobsters by close proximity to the red-hot 
stove, we are sent back to our seats to commence in earnest the la- 
bors of the day. There is something truly grateful in the warm 
slate, which before this was so cold that the moist hand clave to its 
icy surface, and with joyous hearts we address ourselves to solve the 
arithmetical mysteries of Daboll. But as the morning wears away, 
and the thermometer has mounted from freezing to summer heat, or 
would have done so if there had been such an instrument in the 
room, and we have continued hour by hour to breathe over the 
same atmosphere, until all its vitality is gone, a strange lassitude 
comes over us, and the sums, which we began so vigorously, some- 
how will not come out right, and the mind wanders off, from calcu- 
lating the profits of a cargo of molasses, to dreaming in a sort of 
waking vision how pleasant it would be to have our school-days 
over, and to go to sea, and travel in strange countries, and visit Bag- 
dad, which we imagine must be to this day a great centre of com- 
merce; and while we are in all the glow of oriental splendor, and 
shaking hands with. Muftis, and hearing the tinkling of camels’ 
bells, and listening to the Muezzin’s call, the vision is suddenly 
broken by another call to “come up and recite.” It is like being 
awaked out of a sweet sleep, and told to get up and be hanged. The 
fact is, we were, to use a modern phrase, psychologized by the nar- 
cotic influence of a deoxygenized atmosphere, and were no more 
competent to study or to recite, than we would be to solve a logical 
problem under the effects of chloroform. The ten-minutes’ recess, 
in the middle of the forenoon, was indeed a blessing, or would have 
been, if there had been any suitable place for winter recreation ; 
but, as we should be frozen out of doors, and there was no great 
inducement to remain in the unventilated school-room, the only re- 
source was the cellar, which,with all its cobwebs, and chips, and dust, 
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and gloom, was better than nothing. In the afternoon, except that 
the studies might be a little lighter, and relieved by a few declama- 
tions from that storehouse of eloquence, the Columbian Orator, the 
atmospheric difficulties made the case still worse. It is true that 
we escaped the primary freezing process, unless by accident the fire 
went out, when the frost-king resumed his sway almost instantly. 
What painful efforts have we made, under such circumstances, to 
grapple with our lesson, and find some crevice for it in our mind! 
And how the letters on the page would seem to swim, and one sen- 
tence run into another, and the definitions in the grammar look like 
a jargon of words—which indeed they sometimes were—and then 
how pleasant we thought it would be to go to church on Sunday, 
and hear the minister preach a sermon, with some of his most 
startling words put into it, from the text, “ Much study is a weari- 
ness to the flesh !” 

In the summer season the case was not much better, for then we 
had our eight or nine hours in school, instead of six, besides the 
hard lesson to be learned between schools. This, too, was the time 
when we were to be crammed for the annual fall-examination, a pro- 
cess conducted very much upon the same principle that cattle are 
fattened for the market: the object being, not to make them ser- 
viceable for future labor, but to look well at the sale. 

Now I believe that if, instead of forcing the child to spend so 
many long hours in the school-room, at a season of the year when 
nature calls us to be out of doors, listening to her music and study- 
ing her beauties, he were told that, on the condition that he will 
complete his allotted tasks in half the time, he may then go forth 
into the green woods, or wherever else his feelings lead him, those 
tasks would be more thoroughly mastered, and his whole physical 
and mental being left in a better and healthier condition. 

There are other particulars bearing upon this portion of my sub- 
ject, of which I should be glad to speak, but there are so many 
topics, which I desire to notice, that I must be content with merely 
throwing out a hint or two upon each as I pass, leaving it with you 
to complete the outline. 

2. The second point of which I would speak, is the importance 
of carefully distinguishing and recognizing the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual temperament, in our modes of education. In large schools, 
where it is necessary that there should be great method, and a uni- 
form routine of discipline and study, there is considerable difficulty 
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im the practical application of this principle. In seeking to deal 
out equal justice to all, there may be injustice done to some. There 
is, among the pupils, every variety of capacity and of susceptibility, 
and yet one law must govern the whole. But the blow that is 
needed to bring out the faintest sound from one instrument, would 
shatter another, of a more delicate texture, in pieces. If, however, 
the teacher have in himself a true sense of the sacredness of ‘child- 
hood, he will instinctively conform his treatment to the idiosyncracy 
of his pupil. He will be careful not to handle with roughness the 
frail vessel, which one rude touch may shiver. There is an agony, 
sometimes endured by the child endowed with a refined susceptibil- 
ity, which deserves our profoundest pity, under a discipline that his 
rougher companion would only laugh at. 

I do not mean that the teacher’s discriminating attention should 
be expended only upon such as are likely best to reward his efforts : 
so far from this, special pains ought to be taken with those who need 
it most, whether it be because of the refinement or the defects of 
their natural organization. I can recall more than one of the com- 
panions of my boyhood who, by judicious and discriminative treat- 
ment, might have been trained to become useful members of soci- 
ety; but, inasmuch as they were conspicuous for certain repulsive 
and disagreeable traits of character, joined with a kind of dogged, 
dulness, they seemed from the very first to be given over as pre- 
destined fools and hopeless reprobates. Now let a child once under- 
stand that this is his accredited reputation, and he is very certain to 
make it good ; only take it for granted in your dealings with such 
a boy, or with almost any other sort of boy, that you expect him 
to lie, that you would be surprised to hear him tell the truth, and 
he will soon learn to lie fast enough. Meet him uniformly with a 
frown of displeasure, and he will meet you with the scowl of hatred; 
show him that you have no faith in his sincerity, and he will lose 
all faith in you. How many an honest though feeble effort to re- 
form has been effectually checked for want of a word of kind en- 
couragement! There is some chord in every child's heart which can 
be made to vibrate under the touch of sympathy. If we will only 
be at the pains to find out’ where that chord lies, we may be able to 
draw from it a soft note which shall gradually overpower the harsh 
discords of the soul, and bring the whole nature into harmony. To 
save a soul from death, and society from the blight of a corrupt ex- 
ample, is certainly worth a vigorous effort. 
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One of the most important lessons for a teacher of youth to learn 
is to make due allowance for natural infelicities of temperament and 
a defective organization. It should be remembered that no being is 
responsible for his nature, and that it requires a far greater strug- 
gle for some to. do right than it does for others. It is hard fora 
child to be given over to neglect and contempt because he was so 
unfortunate as to come into the world with a misshapen organiza- 
tion. He certainly could not help it, and therefore he would seem 
to be rather an object of pity than of censure. It is, to be sure, not 
so agreeable to expend our labor upon a gnarled and knotted block, 
which it seems almost impossible ever to shape into decent sym- 
metry, as it is to carve the soft and smooth-grained wood into forms 
of grace and beauty; but then, let it be remembered that the 
toughest timber is, for certain purposes, the most valuable, if it can 
be only hewed into shape. The sturdiest men are often such as have 
become so by vigorous resistance of evil tendencies; they have been 
made strong through bloody battles with the demon within them. 

I think that, in dealing with children, we should assume that 
every human being is good for something, and is reclaimable, how- 
ever bad the material may appear to be, if he is only taken in hand 
early enough. When we see what has been done for the intellectu- 
al elevation of idiots; how, by patient and philosophical culture, 
the minutest germ of thought has been so developed, that the child 
who would once have been considered as beneath the companion- 
ship of a respectable dog, becomes actually useful to society, we 
ought not to despair of reformation in the case of the most de- 
praved. If the same sound philosophy were brought to bear upon 
the moral culture of the race, the results would be not less aston- 
ishing and cheering. 

3. Passing now to the more direct consideration of education, as 
a process of intellectual discipline, I would remark, in general, that it 
is somewhat difficult to reconci’ a becoming reverence for the 
usages and opinions of the past with the strong conviction that 
& positive and radical improvement is needed in our modes of 
teaching. 

Certain great questions here suggest therfselves (which I suppose 
it to be one design of your Conventions to consider), which demand 
the most serious and thoughtful discussion. The narrow limits to 
which I am confined will allow me simply to, allude to some of these 
topics, with the addition of a few general observations. 


4 
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(1.) And, first, is it desirable, as, far as.it can-be done, to render 
all branches. of. study attractive; to carpet the pathway of knowl- 
edge witli flowers, and make the landseape fair and beautiful? Is 
‘it'well that our text-books should be enlivened with pleasing illus- 
trations, with pictures, diagrams, and. anecdotes, to attract the eye, 
and aid the memory, and enkindle the imagination? Or, does the 
proper discipline of the child require that he should be led along a 
dry .and. dusty road, and be forced te clamber over ragged rocks, 
and painfully climb to the heights of knowledge ? 

On the one hand, it may be said that inasmuch as it is the great 
object.of education to discipline the mind and strengthen the intel- 
lectual faculties, and inasmuch as this can be done only by tasking 
the powers and toughening them by stern exercise, any thing which 
tends to lighten the toil is just so much lost: it relaxes the muscles 
instead of hardening them. Work and play are essentially distinct, 
and should be kept separate. 

There is much truth in this; but, if the devices adopted to re- 
lieve the tedium of study are such as excite the mind to spontane- 
ous and real activity, instead of providing something else as a sub- 
stitute for labor; if the benefit of mental exercise may be had with- 
out the pain; and if the study which interests the child, and which 
he pursues with a relish, is that which does him the most good, dis- 
ciplines him most thoroughly, and fixes itself most permanently in 
his memory, I see no reason why we should not endeavor to make 
every department of education as attractive as its nature will ad- 
mit, Ihave no idea that it is desirable or possible to convert all 
study into an amusement; but it is well that every subject should 
be rendered intelligible to the pupil; that the definitions which he 
is called to learn should be given in language which conveys some 
meaning. to his mind, instead of making the obscure still darker 
than before; that the modes of thought which are peculiar to child- 
hood should be regarded in the presentation of principles and 
truths,.and the imagination, which is the faculty that is first devel- 
oped, should be used in every possible way to stimulate the memory 
and give life and reality to the abstract. Now I would ask whether 
the rules in our old-fashioned arithmetics and grammars were gen- 
erally so expressed that, without other help, the child could attain 
an intelligible idea of the process or the thing they were intended 
to illustrate? Take one of the simplest—the definition of a verb, 
as “a word signifying to be, to do, or to suffer”—what idea did that 
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convey to our minds, except the vague thought of suffering as some- 
how pertaining to a process which we would have been glad to 
“decline” in some other than the grammatical way? Who of us 
ever worked out our sums upon the basis of the terms given in the 
rule? Until within a few years, the philosophy of arithmetic was 
a thing unknown in schools; we used to commit the rule to mem- 
ory, and then work out the examples mechanically upon the basis 
of the formula which followed it; the principle involved, if we de- 
tected it at all, was an inference drawn by our own minds from the 
examples, and not from the rules. It is, indeed, sometimes neces- 
sary to.charge the memory with words, which, for a time, must re- 
main unintelligible; but sentences which carry a meaning with them 
are so much more easily retained, and act upon the mind with so 
much more of vigor, that it is desirable, whenever it can be done, to 
brush away the fog and lead the child along the road of knowledge 
in clear daylight. 

(2.) And this suggests another important consideration. Have 
we not given, in our former modes of education, undue prominence 
to the cultivation of an arbitrary memory? By this I mean the 
ability to repeat a string of names, or dates, or words, which are to 
be recalled by no law of natural association, but simply because 
they have been, one by one, indented into the mind by interminable 
repetition. It would be a very useless accomplishment to be able to 
recite the names of all the kings and queens of England, with no 
other knowledge of English history ; but if these names are so linked 
to the events of their respective periods, that they are naturally re- 
called by any allusion to those events, it is then an acquisition not 
likely to be lost, and of real service. Nearly all the verbal knowl- 
edge that we acquire at school is soon forgotten, unless it be at- 
tached in a natural way to some general outline or system of truth 
which we carry over with us into actual life, and there find to be of 
real profit. The time was, for instance, when we could repeat like 
a green parrot, our young heart swelling with the grandeur of the 
achievement, the name of every town in every county of our native 
State; but, it not being our business to collect the returns of votes 
from the interior, or to take the State census, or to call the roll in 
the legislature, the acquisition has proved to be of no special use, 
and so the mind quickly clears itself of the lumber. 

Geography, or any other study taught in this artificial way, is 
very soon forgotten, and it disciplines but one faculty while we are 
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learning it; but let the name be ,asso¢iated with a thought or a 
fact, and it daguerreotypes itself upon,the mind, Any child, can 
tell, you the name of the island where Napoleon died, or of the re- 
gions where oranges grow,; but the names of places that have no 
history, and which produce nothing that children are fond of, soon 
fade from the memory. 

And may it not be that the faculty of memory is most, effectually 
cultivated when itis not. made the prominent and direct, object of 
edueation?. We remember best that which interests us most, be- 
cause we give it our closest attention; whatever study, then, is made 
attractive.to the child, he will remember without, a conscious effort. 

(8.) Another general observation here suggests itself. Our pop- 
ular education. needs to be made more practical, by which I mean 
thatthe pupils should be more generally taught how the knowledge 
which they acquire at school isto be used in after life, Many chil- 
dren have the impression that education pertains exclusively to early 
life and the school-room ; that when the hour of their emancipation 
from this thraldom comes, that is the end of the whole. matter— 
dictionaries, and grammars, and geographies may then be given to 
the flames, There is a current phrase which tells the whole story: 
we often hear of youth who have received a “ finished education.” 

Now it would aid very much in giving the child an idea of the 
real and permanent value of what he learns, if, all along the course 
of study, he were shown its actual bearing upon the emergencies of 
his future life, and thus made to feel that, at school, he is only laying 
the foundation of a superstructure to be erected hereafter. Show 
him that, whatever vocation he may follow, every branch of study 
which, he pursues at school will be to him of some practical service. 
“What is the use of this hard study?” the boy often murmurs wo- 
fully to himself, as, with squared elbows and drooping eyelid, he 
bends listlessly over his task, and wonders at the cruelty of the man 
who wrote the awful book which he is doomed to study. You may 
tell, him that he ought to love learning for its own sake, that it is 
his duty to study whether he can see the use of it or not, and that, 
finally, if he does not study, he shall be flogged. This last argu- 
ment he can. appreciate, and to save his shoulders he is willing to 
task his brain; but the effort is not as wholesome as it might be if 
he were stimulated to labor by some nobler consideration. 

(4,) In the next place, I would remark, that there is among us 
a too general want of thoroughness in teaching the rudiments of 
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knowledge, the primary principles of science. There is a national 
tendency to get on, or as it is popularly ‘termed, “to go ahead,” 
which infects: our schools as well as every thing else, very much to 
the detriment of ‘all solid acquisition. Children will talk to you of 
oxides, and latent forces, and synecdoches, and the Gallic war, and 
Anglo-Saxon idiosyncrasies, and geological stratifications, and Hin- 
doo cosmogonies, till your head aches, when they would spell char-} 
acter with a &, and locate the Black Sea in Japan. 

Now if the pupil ‘really desires to learn, I can conceive of nothing 
more dispiriting than for him to find himself hopelessly trying to 
grapple with the advanced principles of a science, the rudiments of 
which he has never mastered. I think that some of us can here 
speak out of a bitter experiénce. I well remember those dismal 
hours, when, thirteen summers of life hardly completed, the brain 
reeled over fifty lines of Homer, allotted as the daily task, while the 
grammar of the language was itself almost a sealed book. I remem- 
ber how every Greek idiom would prove a quicksand on which the 
blindly-guided bark of the mind would founder, and every irregular 
verb a snag on which it would be impaled. Occasionally there 
would be emitted from the page a faint phosphoreseent light to 
steer by, and some’ dim notion of the author’s meaning would find 
its smoky way into the crevices of the intellect; but the Trojan 
campaign was to us a myth indeed. 

But never shall we forget the cloudy season of dismay when, in 
our college days, we were closeted in the professor’s chamber, and 
put to the work of “calculating an eclipse,” while we were still in 
doleful ignorance of almost every mathematical principle which the 
process involved. The eclipse was permanent, so far as any help of 
ours was concerned. 

Now these afflictions it will do to smile at after they are over, 
and we are not ashamed to be candid; but, at the time, they are 
real enough. And it is not only the temporary misery which is 
thus occasioned that we have to deplore, but the permanent mis- 
chief that is done to the mind. It is, to some extent, irreparable. 
It interferés with the early and healthy discipline of the intellect, 
and the injury which is thus wrought can never be fully remedied. 
The technical knowledge which we fail to acquire in our school- 
days we may afterwards make up; but the loss of sound mental 
training and strict discipline cannot be afterwards supplied. There 
is an injury done to the very texture of the mind—it becomes ine- 
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lastic, flaccid, inert. It always requires ‘an effort to get it into 
working’ order,'and then it works spasmodically, fitfully, like an 
engine whose valves are out of joint. -I think that we have here 
come upon the greatest defect in American education. It is a rad- 
ieal evil ; it goes right down to the foundation. See to it that the 
children committed to your care understand the road over which 
they profess to have travelled, before you allow them to take an- 
other forward step. 

So far as positive knowledge is concerned, all that can be done at 
school'is simply to put the child upon the right track, so that he 
may ‘perceive the general direction in which he shall afterwards 
pursue his inquiries, It does not so much matter how far he goes 
while at school, as how he goes; for if he wanders out of the true 
path at the beginning, it will be hard for him to find the road again. 

(5.). Closely connected with what has just been said is the next 
suggestion that we would offer, and that relates to the importance 
of ‘training the children in our schools to habits of real, discrimina- 
tive thought. 

The children of the present generation are coming into the arena 
of life at a period when this habit will be indispensable, in order to 
their taking their proper part in the great movements of the times, 
and also in order to their own personal safety. The next fifty years 
will probably be as eventful in the domain of sentiment and opinion, 
as' the last half century has been in the region of practical science. 
A mere mechanical training, a perfunctory education in words and 
dogmas, will not meet the necessities of the approaching future, 
The time is hastening when men at large will think; and whenever 
they think at all; they will, as the phrase has it, think for them- 
selves, This being the case, it is evident that all our ancient, ac- 
credited opinions must be submitted to a new and a severe ordeal ; 
and men will then be needed, so trained from childhood that they 
can stand firm in the storm and hold the helm. It is of tremendous 
moment, that here in New England, more than anywhere else on the 
face of the globe, we should educate the coming generation in such 
a way that they may be able calmly and candidly to balance the 
tendencies of thought and action; to weigh the laws of evidence ; 
to’ analyze and separate the evil from the good; to see what is 
worth retaining in the past, and what must be given up in order to 
retain the good; to hit the golden mean between sound conserva- 
tism and inevitable progress, and thus to steer the State and the 
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Church over the most perilous sea which either has ever yet trav- 
ersed. All: the conditions of a sound education that I have men- 
tioned, have a direct bearing upon this result. 

To meet the emergencies of the future, we shall need a strong- 
bodied race, with brains of a firm texture, with well-braced nerves, 
with tight-corded muscles, men that can give and take a blow with- 
out staggering; therefore it is that we would insist so much upon 
the judicious physical training of our children. , 

We want also to develop the peculiar powers of every individual, 
that society may have the benefit of his services in the department 
for which nature has fitted him; therefore we advise teachers to 
study and to recognize, in the education of the young, the peculiar- 
ities of their individual temperament—always remembering that 
every human being may be made good for something. 

And then we want to cultivate robust. minds, symmetrical, -well- 
poised, free from all morbid, excessive, and one-sided ‘protuberances, 
capable of strong, self-moved, and independent action ; competent 
to stand alone and defy the world, if God and the right demand it, 
and yet so docile that a little child may lead them, if he only hold 
them by the bands of truth. 

In the great contest which the world is nearing, it is mind which 
will be in demand; it is the power that comes from within which 
is to rule the nations, and this power it is your business. to culti- 
vate. I do not mean, exclusively or primarily, political power, as 
destined to control the world; just in proportion as the world ad- 
vances this becomes one of the subordinate powers—it is fast be- 
coming so among us; but it is the influence of general thought, 
developed in the operations of trade, in the inventions of the work- 
shop, in labor-saving contrivances, in scientific agriculture, and in 
all the myriad processes which form the staple of ordinary life—it 
is this which is shaping our national destiny, And this is a power 
which starts from the school-room, and keeps exact pace with the 
progress of general education. 

Our Puritan ancestors established the system of common schools, 
as the statute tells us, in order that they might foil the devices of 
that old deceiver Satan, whose art it is to keep the world in igno- 
rance, It was a happy thought, and Satan must have quaked to 
the centre, on the day when that bill passed to the third reading. 
For, I take it, there is little danger, here in New England, that our 
popular education will ever become of that sort which only increases 
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the power of evil. I do not myself believe that mere secular knowl- 
edge has any natural tendency to deprave the public mind. I be- 
lieve that the more the world knows, the safer it is: I do not believe 
that man can know too much of any thing, unless indeed he learn 
it through some sinful experience: I do not believe there is any 
forbidden ground which: the human mind‘ may not lawfully and 
beneficially explore.:, | believe that the more thorough, comprehen- 
sivesanalytical, and scientific the grasp which we can take of any 
subject, the better; and yet I know that an education which is 
“only secular-and scientific, is most lamentably defective. There are 
“parts of man, besides his mental faculties, which need a firm and 
“vigorous culture ; there are responsibilities, attaching themselves to 
man, which draw upon other resources in his nature; and there is 
an immortality before him, for which the whole of mortal life is 
only a school of preparation. 

It is not your special business to teach religious truth, and your 
position forbids you to meddle with the dogmas which divide the 
Christian world: I, for one, am not sorry that it does; but it does 
‘come within your province: to. infuse into all your teachings those 
wholesome, elevating, Christ-like influences, which are the very 
essence of our holy religion... What these are, and how they are to 
be applied, we all practically agree; as soon as we get earnestly to 
work, however we may diverge in our theories. If it is in your 
heart to do your pupils good, as moral as well as intellectual be- 
ings, you will find some way to do it.’ Every child will feel, at least, 
the reflex influence of your own elevated character. And you will, 
insensibly, make all knowledge fragrant of divinity. You will create 
around you a sphere of holiness, within which your children will be 
attracted. It is the moral atmosphere which a child breathes that 
‘mainly affects the healthiness of his soul. It is what he sees and 
feels, rather than what he hears, which impresses him, It is not 
the old precept, but the living magnetism of sympathy which makes 
the chords of his soul vibrate. 

And what a thought it is, that the notes you are the first,to draw 
forth from these young hearts, are destined to sound on, ages after 
“you are dead, joining their melody or their discords with the solemn 
music of eternity ! 





IX. LETTERS,TO A YOUNG TEACHER, 


BY GIDEON ¥F. THAYER, 


Late Principal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 


Txacuers, like men of all other vocations, are subject to human 
infirmities; althongh, in judging them, this consideration is often 
overlooked. Hence, the increased importance of that self-control 
which has already been urged on your attention. In our own days, 
as well as in those of Goldsmith, it is a melancholy fact that the 
state of mind in which a teacher enters his school-room, and begins 
the duties of the day, is but too often the foretokening of the day’s 
occurrences ; 


« As coming events cast their shadows before.” 
O, furnish no just cause to have it said of you, 


<< Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face.” 


Let your habits be regular, I mean as to your diet, amount of 
sleep, exercise, &c. Your temper of mind, your feelings, your nervous 
system, will depend essentially on this; and these will affect your 
school-room operations. Some persons, with iron constitutions, are 
able, for a time, to live recklessly, and yet escape the immediate 
infliction of the legitimate penalties. They are, however, in their 
cases, only postponed: their sin will find them out, But, with few 
exceptions, school-teachers have. not the bodily vigor to withstand the 
effects of irregularities of living. They either enter on the profession 
before the muscular system is hardened into maturity, or, under a 
confinement to which they had not been accustomed, they, usually 
impair the strength they brought to it, and thus quicken into life those 
infirmities so fatal to success. I am not speaking of habits of a 
criminal nature; but of those to which worthy, moral young men, 
from inconsideration, are very apt to become addicted—and this, as 
they think, in a good eause. For example: they feel a deficiency of 
knowledge in some science they are required to teach, or they wish 
to pursue their investigations in some favorite study ; and, aware that 
the quiet hours of night are most favorable to their purpose, they 
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draw on those hours to such an unreasonable amount, as 'to leave but 
® Very inadequate portion to meet the claims of the drowsy god; 
which claims can never be met but in kind—no substitute being, by 
Nature’s unyielding laws, ever admitted. This, then, is the first 
and great requisition—a liberal amount of sleep, and taken as regu- 
larly as. practicable. Any degree of knowledge, procured at the 
sacrifice of needful sleep, is too dearly purchased ; especially by him 
whose days are to be devoted to the instruction and training of the 
young. 

Many persons have tried the experiment of living without sleep, 
or of showing with how small a portion’ they could live ; but, if they 
have not died under the trial, they have so impaired their physical 
powers as to have made the latter part of their lives a burden—full 
of ails and of nervous annoyances. 

It is trne, that Napoleon, while in his career of conquest, dashing 
like a! meteor over half of vanquished Europe, lived for months 
together with but a very few hours of sleep in the twenty-four ; and, 
during a large part of his time, in the saddle. But he was a man of 
extraordinary vigor of body as well as of mind ; possessed an indomi- 
table will, and a fixeduess of purpose that knew no aspect but success. 
Reared in the camp, proof against exposure to the elements and to 
hardship, he was a model that few could successfully emulate; and, 
by no means, a suitable one for your fraternity. 

Next to sleep, I would speak of food; a liberal supply of which, 
and that of a nutritious character, [ deem indispensable to health and 
usefulness. I am aware that opinions differ on this point ; but expe- 
rience and observation prove the affirmative of it. The well-considered 
laws of health, founded upon the structure and natural desires of 
a human being, testify to it. I say a Jiberal supply; I do not mean 
@ quantity unreasonable in amount or variety. I repudiate the idea 
of excess. Gluttony may claim as many victims as Intemperance. 
There is a rational course, which every one who carefully considers 
the subject may easily ascertain. Let it but be deemed of sufficient 
importance to secure attention to it, and the evil will be avoided. 

On this point, I speak from feeling as well as from conviction. I had, 
associated with me in school, for eight years, one of the best men, and 
most successful’ teachers, that it has been my fortune to know. It 
was Crement Duron; and I am glad of this opportunity of placing 
his ‘name on record, where it may meet the eyes of his many friends, 
in connection with a slight tribute to his memory and his worth. It 
should liave been done long ago, by an abler pen: it could not have 
been performed by a warmer friend. 
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Mr. Durgin was a self-educated man, and he did the service well. 
He far more nearly verified the common remark of school-boys, “ He 
knows ..everything,” than many of those who are distinguished by 
college honors of the first, second, or even third degree. He was a 
universal student ; not of printed books merely, but of the great book of 
Nature—not sealed to him, but.ever open, and read with understanding 
and perpetual delight.. The pebble, the tiny wild-flower, the buzzing 
insect, the downy moss, the magnificent tree, the singing bird,—all 
created things, animate and inanimate, were subjects of his contem- 
plation, and furnished him with lessons which enriched his school 
instructions, while they attuned his mind. to harmony and love. 
Always equable and self-possessed, he seemed to have imbibed the 
influence of the Source of kindness, the Giver of all wisdom. He 
was devoted to Natural Science, and to all science, not only from their 
intrinsic attraction, but from a laudable ambition to de something, and 
to dosomething, in the world. His lectures and addresses, orations and 
poems,—for he was no mean poet,—evinced knowledge, judgment, 
patriotism, and taste, of which many young men would have been 
proud. Patient of labor, and willing to oblige, he was called on to 
devote many an hour, after his day’s school-toil was over, to the 
preparation of literary performances for lyceums, anniversary occa- 
sions, temperance societies, national holidays, &., to which he 
always cordially responded, and which he successfully performed. 

These proved a fatal temptation to him. Unwilling to present any- 
thing not worthy of himself and the occasion, or that should fall below 
the anticipations of his friends, he bestowed much care and time upon 
them, and these at the expense of needful rest and bodily exercise, 
crowning his error with abstinence from suitable food. Having an 
idea that his intellect was clearer when but little food was in the 
stomach, he indulged sparingly in eating, and abandoned the use of 
solid animal food altogether—taking, instead, vegetables, fruit, and 
pastry, with a little milk. For a short time, he found he could write 
with more facility and readiness; but nature soon revolted, demand- 
ing a supply of nourishment which his newly-assumed diet did not 
furnish, and which was needed all the more from his accumulated 
mental labors. This demand was not complied with, or acceded to 
too late; and he fell into a decline, from. which no curative treatment 
could restore him, and died of rapid consumptiou. » few months after, 
at the early age of thirty-one years—a victin: «. ‘oo rigid a system 
of dietetics, and too small an allowance of sleep and bodily exercise. 
And yet, so far as man could judge, with the capacity of fulfilling the 
three-score and ten years assigned as the lifetime of a human being. 
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0 Ete! ashes repdée ‘amid ‘the ‘quiet “shades of’ Mount Auburn, the 
‘thistees having ‘accorded’ a small triangtflar ‘lot ‘for the purpose; and 
\on' the tablet of his monument is inscribed the following epitaph : 
~4®Qlement’ Durgin, associate ‘principal of ‘Chauncy-Hall School, 
Boston! ° Born, Sept. 29, 1802 ; died; Sept. 30; 1833: a'student’ and 
lover of nature, in her wonders, he saw and acknowledged, &nd through 
‘them*adoredher' beneficent “Author. “His life was a ‘beautiful illustra- 
‘tion ‘of his philosophy ; “his death; of the*triumph of his faith. 

“« His‘ pupils have reared this monument, as an imperfect memorial 

of their grateful affection and respect.” 
(The “loss of @ life so’valuablé'to ‘myself, ‘to the profession, and to 
the-community, I have unceasingly mourned ; and cannot but cherish 
the hope, that others; influenced by similar tendencies to his, will take 
warning from this melancholy example, and be just to the claims of 
their physical nature, as:well ‘as to the aspirations of the nobler part ; 
remembering that man’ is a complex being, and that to neglect the 
wants of either of the two principal elements’ is certain eventually to 
destroy or impair’ the power of both. 

I have here, ineidentally, introduced the subject of exercise; but 
wish to saya word more upon it, and particularly on the mode of taking 
it. Exercise derived from swinging dumb-bells in your chamber, or 
from splitting wood ina cellar, is of but little use.’ It will quicken 
the flow of the blood, and, consequently, warm the system ; but more 
than this should» be aimed at, that the mind may also have a share 
im the: benefit-sought for. Choose a place, then, if you can, where the 
scenery is attractive, and the objects are such as to make you forget 
yourself, and the reason of your being abroad. If you are favored 
with a locality that furnishes a water view, seek ‘that, and you will 
net want for incidents of interest.’ If, instead, ‘you have hills, or 
mountains; or forests, they will furnish you with agreeable subjects for 
reflection, and tend to call you out of yourself, and away from the 
petty ‘cares of the school-room, or the gossip of the village—a matter 
of no-inconsiderable importance. That sleep is sweetest and most 
refreshing; which-is' taken with the mind ina quiet ‘state, destitute of 
cares or disturbing thoughts, which generate unquiet dreams: 80 
exercise, enjoyed without the intrusion of distracting thoughts, or of 
objects foreign to the scene around, is not only most agreeable and 
reeuperative, but that alone which is worth the having. 

Exercise should, if possible, be taken in the daytime, in the broad 
sunlight. Everything that grows needs this. Thé esculent that 
sprouts in your cellar has no vigor, no greenness, no flavor; it needs 
the air and the sunshine to give it these. Fishes that are found in the 
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pools of caves,.where the beams of the sun never smile, are destitute 
of eyesight. It is the light.and warmth of. the sun that cheer, embel- 
lish, and bless...Make it, a. point, therefore, that. your exercise may 
be truly useful to. you, to take it,.as here indicated, under circum- 
stances as, advantageous as. possible; but, be sure, at all; events, to 
secure daily a needful amount of it. 

Attention to these suggestions will do more than anything else 
within your. ability to present you, each day, to your responsible 
charge with that preparation so indispensable to complete success. 


In the, opening chapter of, Ernest Linwood, the last. work of;/my 
lamented and highly-gifted friend, Mrs. Caroumve Lex Hanvz, a 
description of a school scene, in the early days of the heroine of the 
book, is given, so true to life, and to the practices in the schools of forty 
or fifty years back, that I hope I shall be pardoned for transcribing a 
portion of it. If it be objected that this is a work of fiction, my reply 
is, that such scenes were formerly,common in our schools; and, I 
grieve to say, are not wholly obsolete at the present day. 

“ With an incident.of my childhood,” begins the book, “I will 
commence the record of my life. It stands out in bold prominence, 
rugged and bleak, through the haze of memory. 

I was only twelve yearsold. _He might have spoken less harshly. 
He might have remembered and pitied my youth and sensitiveness, 
that tall, powerful, hitherto kind man,—my preceptor, and, as I 
believed, my friend. Listen to what he did say, in the presence of 
the whole school of boys, as well as girls, assembled on that day to 
hear the weekly exercises read, written on subjects which the master 
had given us the previous week. 

“One by. one, we were. called up to the platform, where he sat 
enthroned in all the majesty of the Olympian King-god. One by one, 
the, manuseripts were read by their youthful authors; the criticisms 
uttered, which marked them with honor or shame; gliding figures 
passed each other, going and returning, while a hasty exchange of 
glances betrayed the flash of triumph, or the gloom of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Gabriella Lyun!’ The name sounded like thunder in my ears. 
I rose, trembling, blushing, feeling as if every pair of eyes in the hall 
were burning like red-hot. balls on my face. I tried to move, but my 
feet were glued to the floor. 

“Gabriella Lyun!’ 

“The tone was louder, more commanding, and I dared not rediab tha 
mandate. The greater fear conquered the less. With a desperate 
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effort I walked, or rather rushed, mnie teat tin ener Seating ‘a 
my hand, as if blown upon by a strong wind. 

*** A little less haste would be more decorous, miss.’ 

“The shadow of a pair.of beetling brows: rolled darkly over me. 
Had I stood beneath an overhanging cliff, with the ocean waves dashing 
at my feet, I could not have felt more-awe or dread. A mist settled 
om my, eyes. 

“* Read!’ cried the master, waving his ferula with a commanding 
gesture,— our time is precious,’ 

“T opened my lips, but. no sound issued from my paralyzed tongue. 
With a feeling of horror, which the intensely diffident can understand, 
and only,they, I turned, and was about to fly to my seat, when a 
large, strong hand pressed its weight upon my shoulder, and arrested 
my flight. 

“Stay where you are!’ exclaimed Mr. Regulus. ‘Have I not 
lectured you a hundred times on this preposterous shamefacedness of 
yours?) Am I a Draco with laws.written in blood, a tyrant scourg- 
ing with an iron rod, that you thus shrink and tremble before me? 
Read, or suffer the penalty due to disobedience and waywardness.’ 

“Thus threatened, I did read,—one stanza. I could not go on, 
though the scaffold were the doom of my silence. 

“* What foolery is this?. Give it to me!’ 

“The paper was pulled from my clinging fingers. Clearing his 
throat with a loud and prolonged hem, then giving a flourish of his 
ruler on the desk, he read, in a tone of withering derision, the warm 
breathings of a child’s heart and soul, struggling after immortality,— 
the spirit and trembling utterance of long-cherished, long-imprisoned 
yearnings. 

“ Now, when, after years of reflection, T look back on that never-to-be- 
forgotten moment, I can form a true estimate of the poem subjected 
to that fiery ordeal, I wonder the paper did not scorch and shrivel up 
like a burning scroll. It did not deserve ridicule. The thoughts 
were fresh and glowing, the measure correct, the versification melo- 
dious, _ It was the genuine offspring of a young imagination, urged by 
the ‘ strong necessity’ of giving utterance to its bright idealities—the 
sighings of a heart looking beyond its lowly and lonely destiny. Ah! 
Mr, Regulus, you were cruel then. 

“Methinks I see him, hear him now, weighing in the iron scales 
of criticism every springing, winged idea, cutting and slashing the 
words till it seemed to me they dropped blood, then glancing from 
me to the living rows of benches, with such a cold, sarcastic smile! 

* * * * * * * * 
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“ Had I received encouragement instead of rebuke, praise instead 
of ridicule,—had he taken me by the hand and spoken some such 
kindly words as these : 

« «This is very well for a little girl like you. Lift up that down- 
east face, nor blush and tremble as if’ detected in a guilty act. You 
must not spend too’much time in the reveries of imagination, for this 
is a working-day world, my child. Even the birds have to build their 
nests, and the coral insect is a mighty laborer. The gift of song is 
sweet, and may be made an instrument of the Creator’s glory. The 
first notes of the lark are feeble, compared to his heaven-high strains, 
The fainter dawn precedes the risen day.’ 

* OQ! had he addressed me in indulgent words as these, who knows 
but that, like burning Sappho, I might have sung as well as loved ? 

* * * * * *¥ * * 

« I remember very well what the master said, instead of the imag- 
ined words I have written. ; 

“Poetry, is it?—or something you meant to be called by that 
name? Nonsense, child !—folly, moonbeam hallucination! Child, 
do you know that this is an unpardonable waste of time? Do you 
remember that opportunities of improvement are given you to enable 
you hereafter to secure an honorable independence? This accounts 
for your reveries over the black-board, your indifference to mathe- 
matics, that grand and glorious science! Poetry !—ha! ha! I began 
to think you did not understand the use of capitals,—ha! ha!’ 

“ Did you ever imagine how a tender loaf of bread must feel when 
cut into slices by the sharpened knife ?—how the young bark feels 
when the iron wedge is driven through it with cleaving force? I think 
I can, by the experience of that hour. I stood with quivering lip, 
burning cheek, and panting breast, my eyes riveted on the paper, 
which he flourished in his left hand, pointing at it with the fore-finger 
of his right. 

«He shall not go on!’ said I to myself, exasperation giving me 
boldness; ‘he shall not read what I have written of my mother! I 
will die sooner! He may insult my poverty, but hers shall be sacred, 
and her sorrows too!’ 

“ I sprang forward, forgetting everything in the fear of hearing her 
name associated with derision, and attempted to get possession of the 
manuscript. A fly might°as well attémpt to wring the trunk of the 
elephant. 

“* Really, little poetess, you are getting bold! I should Tike to see 
you try that again! You had better keep quiet!’ 

“A resolute glance of the keen, black’eye,—resolute, yet twinkling 
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with secret merriment,—and he was about to commence another 
stanza. 

“I jumped up with the leap of the panther. I could not loosen his 
strong grasp, but I tore the paper from round his fingers, ran down 
the steps through the rows-of desks, and benches, without looking to 
the right or left, and flew, without bonnet or covering, out into the 
broad sunlight and open‘air. 

«¢Qome back, this moment!’ 

»“ The thundeting voice of the master rolled after me like.a heavy 
stone, threatening to.crush me as it rolled. I. bounded on before it, 
with constantly accelerated speed. 

“Go back—never ! 

“TT said this to myself. I repeated it aloud to the breeze that came 
coolly and soothingly through-the green boughs, to fan the burning 
cheeks of the fugitive. At length, the dread of pursuit subsiding, I 
slackened my steps, and cast a furtive glance behind me. The cupola 
of the academy gleamed white through the oak trees that surrounded 
it, and above them the glittering vane, fashioned in the form of a giant 
pen, seemed writing on the azure page of heaven. 

TI cast myself, panting, on the turf, and, turning my face down- 
ward instead of upward, clasped my hands over it, and the hot tears 
gushed in scalding streams through my fingers, till the pillow of earth 
was all wet as with a shower.” 


In the sequel of this story, the child is forgiven, and the teacher 
confesses that he had been unkind, pleading that he “had been previ- 
ously much chafed, and, as is too often the case, the irritation caused 
by the offences of many,” as he said, ‘ burst forth on one, perhaps the 
most innocent of all.” 

Here, then, is the lesson of this’ letter. Strive to adopt such a 
course of life as will enable you to keep the feelings and passions 
under control. Avoid all occasions of angry excitement ; and endeavor, 
on entering your school-room, to leave spleen behind, lest it be vented 
on the innocent, and you yourself suffer the mortification and regret 
of being unjust to those you are bound to protect, to guide, and love. 
.. The illustrations I have given, both from fact and fiction, unite in 
enforcing the same idea. They both show the sad consequences of a 
mistaken course, on the actor and on those interested in or connected 

Other lives are yet to be sacrificed under similar impulses, and 
other teachers to lose their character and their dignity, when they 
yield the reins to impatient emotion. 





X. HEALTH OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


BY CATHARINE E, BEECHER. 





[Tie following communication was addressed by Miss C. E. Beecher to the 
American Association ror Tae ApvANCemENT OF Enucation, and read before 
that body, at its last annual meeting, at Detroit, on the 13th of August. ‘The 
subject is of the highest practical importance, and we hope.to see it discussed 
thoroughly in the pages of this Journal, from time to time.—Ep.] 

Having received the kind assurances of your late President) that 
an article from my pen should be communicated to you, allow me first 
to express my regret that for years I have been precluded by the state 
of my health from personal attendance at your annual meetings, and 
chiefly because they are so interesting that the excitement would prove 
injurious. 

This very statement introduces the subject to which I ask your 
attention, and that is, the Health of Teachers and Pupils in our 
country. 

In the statements that follow, I shall not attempt to prove what 
offer. All I shall do will be to ask your attention, with the hope that 
what is offered will at least induce inquiries on’ your part, and that 
the prosecution of such inquiries will result in future efficient action. 
Permit me first to state some results of my own investigations on the 
subject of national health, which, if not to others, at least to my own 
mind, are facts. 

The Anglo-American race in the United States, when developed 
under the most favorable cireumstances, are the model race,—the high- 
est specimen of humanity yet known. The facts from which this: is 
deduced have been accumulating for years in the hands of a scientific 
gentleman, and, in due time, will be published. As a specimen, the 
inhabitants of the mountain districts in Kentucky and Tennessee,— 
where men, women, and children, live in pure air, both night and day, 
eat simple food, and exercise abuhdantly,—grow up to a stature and 
strength which seem prodigious. "When Dr. Caldwell, of Kentucky, 
and two or three others, thus born and reared, went to England ‘and 
France, as medical students, they were annoyed in the streets’ by 
admiring crowds, who deemed their well-developed and towering 
forms as specimen giants. But, their native states could show multi- 
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tudes of such. Now, history shows us that it is the best physically 
developed races that are the conquering races, and that degenerated 
and enfeebled races become the conquered. It was the athletic train- 
ing of the Greeks that, under Alexander, enabled them to bear such 
protracted and astonishing fatigue and exertions,—and thus they con- 
quered the world. 

It was when the Roman armies were at the height of their physi- 
cal development that their sturdy cohorts conquered the world. And, 
when that nation sunk to an effeminate race, though highly cultivated 
in mind, they become the slaves of the sturdy, well-developed, though 
ignorant barbarians. 

It is a fact that the home-reared Englishman, like his cattle, has 
been constantly an improving stock, so that the armors preserved, and 
once worn by the Norman conquerors, are too small for their improved 
descendents. 

But, in our own land, the reverse is becoming true. General 
Washington and his staff were not men picked for size or strength, 
and their average weight was two hundred, and their physical develop- 
ments were such as are but rarely seen at this day. 

Instead of the physical advance witnessed in our father land, there 
is evidence of such degeneration—and mainly too within the last 
century,—that, should the ratio continue, a few more generations 
would show the result in a race of sickly and deformed pigmies. 

As evidence of this deterioration, may be mentioned the universal 
impression made upon foreigners when they first arrive here, and 
observe the proportion of sallow, thin, and unhealthful countenances, 
and the directly opposite impression when our countrymen first 
encounter the ruddy, healthful countenances to be met in England. 

Returned missionaries, who compare the present generation with 
the one they left thirty years ago, testify to a great change in respect 
to the unhealthful appearance of this generation, when compared with 
the one they left. 

Physicians all over the land testify to the increase of physical 
debility and nervous diseases, that all show the deterioration of the 
whole physical organism. And, our blood, that vital current which 
nourishes all parts, has become so corrupt that medical men declare 
that nearly half our population have a scrofulous taint. 

The reasons for all this are perfectly apparent. There has been an 
entire change in the habits of this nation within thirty years. In the 
first place, we have changed from open fire-places, that secured a con- 
stant flow of pure and cool air, to close stoves, that allow neither. 
Even furnace heating is so managed as to give lungs and skin 
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overheated air, deprived of part of its oxygen, and thus the system is 
debilitated. Beside this, our houses are made tighter than they used 
to be, so as to exclude the pure air, both by day and night. 

Then the abundance of our prosperity, extending to all classes, has 
resulted in pernicious habits of diet. We not only eat, ourselves, but 
we give to children such quantities of candies, condiments, and confec- 
tionery, as never were heard of in former generations. The amount 
of sugar, molasses, and sweet cooking given to children in this coun- 
try, is such as is never seen in any other. 

Then we eat hot food, and greasy food, and high-seasoned food, and 
indigestible food, and food hastily masticated, and food at irregular 
hours,—as was néver done by our ancestors. Thus, the air and the 
food, by which the body is built up, both become causes of debility 
and disease. 

Next comes the increased stimulation of the brain and nerves in all 
possible ways. First, the use of tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, and per- 
nicious medical drugs, have increased at-a prodigious rate in fifty 
years. Men, women, and children drink tea and coffee with a fre- 
quency and a degree of strength never known among our ancestors. 
Then the men and boys are stimulating the brain and nerves with the 
poisonous tobacco as was never done before, while alcohol, though 
somewhat restrained, still exerts its debilitating influence over multi- 
tudes that never pass for hard drinkers. 

A meat diet, too, is more stimulating than any other, and no other 
nation devours such quantities as ours. 

To all this physical stimulation is added an amount of intellectual 
and business excitement for adults, such as was never imagined in 
former days, while the mental taxation to children in schools is fifty- 
fold: what it was in a former generation. 

Fifty years ago, to read, write, and cypher was about all that was 
expected of the masses, and all that was taught to those not going to 
college. No daily drilling in crowded and hot school-rooms, in all 
manner of sciences, with evening lessons at home. No Sunday les- 
sons, no books for children at every turn. Such intellectual stimulus 
for children was never known in a former generation, while the cares, 
business, and excitement of all kinds for men and women have 
increased at an equal ratio. Every thing is going on at high steam 
pressure. Now, the more the brain is exercised, the greater the need 
there is for pure air and exercise. This presents another great change 
in our habits from those of our ancestors. , 

In former days, children worked with their parents, during the 
whole period of their growth almost universally. But, in these days, 

No. 6.—[Vou. II, No. 2.]—26. 
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the greater: portion of parents, when they send their,children to school, 
Tequire little or no labor from them. 

43 Now, to balance this great increase of intellectual stimulation, there 
should be a corresponding: increase of physical exercise, . The nerves 
of motion are the balance power to the system, so that exercise must 
always i increasé as mental excitement increases. But, this law of our 
nature has been. exactly reversed. Just as all kinds of stimulation 
have increased, the habits of physical exercise have decreased. 

- ‘To this has been added frightful abuses in the fashions of female 
dress, that lead to debility, distortion, and diseases, by which the 
mothers of, the present and coming generation are entailing debility 
on their offspring. 

"These are.the changes in our habits and customs that are deterio- 
rating the noblest physical race the sun ever looked upon, and which 
are scattering debility, decay, misery, and sickness all over the land. 

These are the practices that are debilitating the constitutions of the 
teachers and the pupils all over the nations. 

Is there any. remedy ? 

It is the object of this article to show that there is a remedy ; that 
it is a sure and speedy one; and, that this remedy is in the hands of 
the teachers of this nation, more than of any other class of persons. 

What then is to be done? The first thing is to make the teachers, 

the children, and the parents understand the case.. They need not 
merely to learn the construction and physiology of the human frame. 
They need this only so far as is needful, in order to comprehend the 
laws of health ; but, for the end aimed at, they need no more. 
». For this purpose, they need a short, simple course of practical in- 
struction on the laws of health, as the laws of God, which they commit 
sin in violating as really as when they steal or lie. And they need 
to have the consequences of violating these laws urged on their atten- 
tion as often and as earnestly as are their religious duties, and the 
penalties of another world. 

A school-book that is so simple that children, with a little help 
from teachers,.can understand it, and so popular in form that parents 
will read it at home, this is the first desideratum. 

Could this be secured, then the teacher, and parents, and pupils 
would have a constant monitor of their danger and duties. A weekly 
or tri-weekly lesson in such a book would have the same effect on 
teachers and pupils in leading to a consideration of and obedience to 
the laws of health, as is secured by Sunday and weekly sermons and 
lectures in keeping up an attention to strictly religious duties. 

With this should be combined a daily course of physical training 
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ini'school, in which teachérs and pupils should unite. This should ‘be 
scientific, designed to exercise every muscle of the body, and to be 
proportioned to the amount of intellectual excitement connected with 
schools. There is no other way in which both the teachers and the 
children of this nation can be led to a regular and systematic course 
of exercise. 

Any such system never will be practised by individuals alone. The 
assembling of pupils and scholars gives a daily opportunity to unite 
social excitement, rythm, and harmony of motion, and a regular and 
effective course of physical training. 

This was the course adopted by the Greeks with such wonderful 
guccess as made them at once the strongest, wisest, and most beauti- 
ful nation on earth. This is the course which is extensively adopted 
in European schools, with like beneficial results. 

Could such a system of instruction in the laws of health, and such 
a course of physical training, be instantly enforced in all the schools 
of this nation, thére would be an immediate remedy for the evils and 
dangers, so far as the rising generation and their teachers are 
concerned. 

But, this speedy action can not be effected. For the last thirty or 
forty years, all the energies of parents, children, teachers, school-com- 
mittees, philanthropists, and legislatures, has been directed to the 
intellectual training of the children. Al] this pressure has been put 
on the brain and nerves, while the body has been entirely neglected, 
and has staggered and fainted under the pressure. 

The American people never do any thing moderately. They go by 
steam pressure in every thing. They have been working on the brain 
and nerves of childhood for thirty years or more, till the whole physi- 
cal condition of our nation is falling to decay. 

Now, if we can only start them as energetically in the direction of 
a healthy and thorough physical training, they will be as speedy and 
efficient in this as in every thing else. 

But, how can they be thus moved? The first step must be to con- 
vince them of the evils that have resulted from the neglect of physical 
training in our schools. We need to have investigations made, as to 
the health of the teachers and pupils all over the land, and then to 
have the results scattered all over the nation. That such investiga- 
tions are practicable, if teachers can be induced to lend their aid for 
the purpose, a few experiments of the writer have proved. 

In order to do this, teachers need first to learn to understand the 
signs and causes of debility and deformity. 

For example, when there is a debility of constitution, owing to all 
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the, causes, that, have been, sat: forth, especially: whene\there es bean 
little pure air and exercise, to. ‘wien it, then all thon promalpnel tha 
bea, become flabby andiweak.« o§,..::.5 

The. most, dangerous, result of this. is on the chdenviens one rm 
which the whole interior of the body is held a in. ita proper form; 
and ‘firm packing, 

» When, these ate deeame debilitated, the, whole onganism sinks 
dempunce. enlarging the lower part, while the ehest becomes flattened; 
and the shoulders consequently, bent. forward. 

Thus, also, the erect position of the body, (which | is secured, ‘to’a 
great extent, by the close and tight. packing of the intestines, and sus- 
tained, mainly by these abdominal, muscles,) begins, to fail... The fall. 
ing of the lower portion makes. a hollow and, weak, feeling im the 
genter of the. body, and gradually it bends forward,,; Thus. comes se 
many, flat chests, and crooked backs, and projecting necks, 

Again, by neglect of exercise, bad food, and, bad\.air, the whole 
body,;is debilitated. Then, \in young girls, ‘the. tight dresses, and 
monstrous weight, and heat of the clothing around) the lower part of 
the body, with unhealthful, positions. in,.bed, and. in school, produce 
another deformity called lateral curvature of the spine. ' This is indi- 
cated by one shoulder, or one hip, or both, being higher than the other, 
or, by, the: projection of one shoulder-blade more than, ‘the other. 

Again, when children breathe the, contaminated, air of, crowded or 
ill-ventilated school-rooms, or bed-rooms, and, when; too, their brains 
are overtaxed with too much intellectual effort, without. counterbal+ 
ancing exercise, a headache is, the ordinary index of approaching 
greater, evils, 

»; These, three items furnish, data) for one; species of investigation, in 
which teachers can lend their aid, As a,specimen, the writer visited 
one city school for young ladies, for this purpose, and: found. that of 
148 pupils, who were examined, three-fourths had more,or-less head- 
ache; .and, thirty-five, or nearly one-quarter of the 148, had lateral 
curvature of, the spine in different stages. 

In, another large country boarding-school,. where. the pupils were 
chiefly, from, the. industrial, classes, of 109 examined, fifty,or nearly 
one-half had more or less curyature.of the spine. Of the flat chests, 
round shoulders, and bent. bodies; produced. by debility, no: account 
was.at that time taken, but they abounded on every.side. 

, Now,.may. it. not be practicable, by. influences. and measures, that 
shall, eminate from your honorable, body, to.engage. the teachers of 
this country in investigations of this sort, which, eventually shall be 
published tothe. nation at large?,. Would, not such. measures tend, 
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more than°anything ¢lse'éould do, to’ direct the attentibn’ of ‘parents, 
teachers; atid'\pupils tothe evils and dangers’ that thréaten us) as well 
as to induce measures for the remedy ? -* ‘Aiid, What othef ‘body could 
80 appropriately suggest and promote this ‘investigation a’ the Sure I 
have now addréssed ?' 

This, then is the first practical point, to which I beg leavé to ‘direct 
your attention; vii. 4 ‘the institution of some method ‘for ascertaining 
the state of health of the teachers and children of this nation, ‘with 
reference to introducing a system of physical training in all the schools 
of the land. 

‘Phe seeond point to which I would ask atténtion, is the’ coursé of 
instructions contained in a work entitled, Physiology and Calisthenics 
for Families and Schools, the copy-right interest of thé author being 
wholly given to the cause of education. In this work, the desideratum 
in most school-bocks in Physiology is aimed at!’ No ‘more of ‘the 
science and teachers of physiology are introduced than’ is needful to 
make the laws of health appear intelligible and reasonable, while the 
great aim is to make parents, teachers, and’ pupils’ feel that the Jaws 
of ‘health are the laws of God, and to lead them to’ understand and 
obey them: With this is connected a course of scientific cALISTHENIC 
TRAINING. 

The copy-right ‘of this work is given ‘to a benevolent’ educational 
association, and’ their agents, in five of our chief cities, offer it for sale, 
so that, when purchased of them, neither publishers' or author’ ‘shall 
have one cent-of the profit; but, the whole‘goes to promote the inter 
ests of physical education, by the endowmént of institutions where 
a teacher shall be sustained by these funds for the express purpose of 
attending to the health of the pupils. ‘ “It is ‘this fact which makes it 
proper to ask your‘ attention’ to’ this work when all other authors and 
publishers must be excluded from ‘your attention. 

Another work; éntitled Letters to the People on' Health and Happi- 
ness, is also given tothe same benevoletit association. The first por 
tion of this work is very similar to thé other, but ‘thé latter’ portion 
contains statistics in ‘régard to the destruction of female health and of 
dangers to the’ health’ and | morals of youtig¢ children’ at' school, to 
which also your’ attention is sought. The changes it ‘thé healthfil 
habits of this nation ; and, especially the great increasé of intellectual 
stimulation in ‘the edteation of girls, have produced results‘in régatd 
to the women of this’ nation that are destructive alike to health and 
to domestic happiness;‘while young children are exposed to sufferings 
and temptations that were never known in former days.™ 

There is no élasé ‘of women who are do'great ‘sufferers from want-of 
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pure air and. exereise, and over-excitement. of; the’ brain, as female 
Machers,.. There, are, statistics of female health in the Letters.to the 

People, which every teacher and every parent should obtain and deeply 
ponder, . It. isthe deep.conviction of the writer that four out of five 
of the female teachers of this, country lose their health, in most cases, 
an less than five, years, service, .. The destruction of female: health in 
the. chief and only liberal, profession open to: woman, is one of the 
most melancholy developments of the.day. 
,> 48, before mentioned, both these works are similar-im presenting a 
short.and popular account of the construction of the human body and 
the laws, of. health in.the first, part. It is the des¢ portion that, in the 
2n¢, contains asystem of physical training, adapted to common schools, 
and,.in the other, the statistics of health, and the dangers to the young 
above referred to. 

sit ermit me again, to call your attention to-4 third, point, with which 

the preceding is intimately. conneeted, viz. ; the benevolent association 
referred to, 
.j[t is now thirty, years since. first entered your honorable profession. 
In,my earliest. published work, in. 1829,'was first presented to the 
public the. main idea on which that association rests; and that is, that 
woman has a profession, embracing the three departments of teaching, 
health, and domestic economy, and that.society have done her a wrong 
in withholding from. her such advantages in, preparing for it, and such 
honorable. and.remunerative employment in it as man secures for his 
most important professions. 

_ Every, person must allow that woman’s calling is to educate children, 
to be the nurse of infancy and of the sick,.and to: superintend the 
domestic economy, of the family state. . These are the three depart- 
ments. of. woman's profession, as distinct and as important as those of 
law, medicine, and theology for man. 
erto,sustain and render honorable their three professions, men invest 
large .sums. in,, buildings, libraries, and,. apparatus, and: then. supply 
endowments to support the highest class of teachers. . This secures to 
men the highest style of education for their professions, while it sup- 
ports.a large class;of, educators of the mae .sex in honor, and literary 
ease and success, 


on, the attention of the, publie by..an. organization of talented and 
energetic men and. women, who eommand:s wide and increasing sym- 
pathy. To remedy the wrongs set-forth, they. urge, “Give us the pro- 
Sessions of man;,and access to his institutions for preparation.” 

The American, Woman's. Educational Association, on the contrary, 
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ourges,—~-Give:ns institutions-that shal! prepare us for our own distinct- 
véue. enacts and give us honorable and ‘remunerative employment 
am tt. é 
In carrying out the aim of this Association, the attempt is made to 
secure endowed institutions for women, in which the three departments 
of woman's profession shall have teachers sustained to give their whole 
attention to these departments,—just as the other sex support pareve 
to ~ young men for law, medicine, and divinity. 

he Managers of this Association are some of the most distinguished 
see and. authoresses in the nation, while gentlenien of high 
character. are incorporated to hold and administer funds under the 
direction of these ladies, and for the purposes above specified. It’ is 
this Association which will receive all the profits that may be made on 
the works offered to your attention. 

Should the work on Physiology prove to be such‘a work on health 
as should be introduced. into schools, in preference to those that are 
more scientific and less practical, and should the system of Calisthe- 
nies, appended to this Physiology, be generally adapted, two objects 
would be accomplished.: ‘The knowledge and practice that are essen* 
tial to national health would be extended, and the income thus raised 
would..be seeured to those interests of woman and her prone 
which have been most néglected. 

It is to the most liberal; cultivated, and enlightened portion of ‘the 
eommunity that we:must look for aid in this effort to advance the true 
and best interests of woman, by methods that even the most iconsérv* 
ative approve. And, where can we hope to find 1 specimens ‘of 
them than in your honorable body. 

And now, asthe period approaches in which T am to forsake’ all 
active efforts in the profession which I Jove, and’ which T have’ served 
so long, and as those forebodings of a final parting, that always attend 
the first crossing-of the ocean and an absende, it may be ‘of ‘years, 
gather around, I.seem to be addressing words'of ‘parting and bequest 
to my brethren and)sisters, who have labored with me in the same 
noble and as yet'unappreciated profession. 

Permit me, then, to resign to your sympathy and care that depart- 
ment of the great field for which I have toiled so long, ‘and now éan 
toil.no more. . It is the Pprorzsstonat interests of my own sex that 
department. of. woman’s training that prepares her for her special 
duties as educator, nurse, and housekeeper, and aims to provide her 
honorable and remunerative employment in those duties. i 

My life’s history, embracing the establishment of institutions for 
intellectual training to fit women to teach, the preparation of works 
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on Physiology and Health, to fit her to be a nurse of infancy and the 
sick, and of works on Domestic Economy, to train her to be a good 

. housekeeper ; the enterprise to provide honorable employment for her 
in her profession, so successfully conducted by Gov. Slade; and, 
finally, the American Woman's Hducational Association, which -em- 
braces all these objects,—has been one systematic and comprehensive 
effort, that have absorbed all'my “thoughts, my time, and my income, 
for more than thirty years. 

_ At the commencement of that career, I was among the earliest pio- 
neers in advancing woman’s claim to higher intellectual culture, : So 
far as I knew then, the institution at Hartford, Conn., under my care, 
was the first to introduce Geometry, and Algebra, and several other 
branches, never before studied by woman. And, I stimulated my own 
brain, and the brains of my pupils, without fear or stint, as thousands 
are now doing; when, suddenly and unwarned, at: the end of ten 
years, my whole nervous fountain gave out, and my physical system 
‘was irretrievably ruined. , And, doubtless, many of; my pupils were 
equal sufferers from, my ignorance, - The last twenty years has been 
one of incessant debility and prostration, while, as I journeyed or visited 
health establishments all over the land, I discovered the dreadful havoc 
that.a similar course is effecting among teachers and pupils all over 
the land. 

Permit. me, then to close, by committing .to, your sympathy and 
benediction the great interests which have absorbed my life, and will 
shold my deepest regards to life’s final hour.. Permit me to remind 
you, too, that this cause which we are reviving, is the noblest that can 

. engage the thougbts and efforts of man. 

All efforts and plans that terminate in earthly prosperity and enjoy- 
ment will fade and pass away as eternal years pass by. . But, they 
who on.earth educate even one child to become the parent of a family, 
educate a race. The children, the children’s children; and so on for 
generations, will reproduce. your. labors... And; every one of these 
edueated minds will Jive forever, and.will turn back to you as that 
benefactor whose labors have thus brought forth, not.an hundred, but 
a thousand, thousand fold, 

[The foregoing communication was, referred to the Standing Com- 
Inittee of the Association, to be assigned by them to a Special Com- 
thittee, to be reported on at the next, annual meeting, at Albany.] 
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“EY. “ ART-AYTS THPORTANCE ‘AS A BRANCH OF EDUCATIONS”” 
| BY, .M, A, DWIGHT, li tr0fts 
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Tue great advance that has taken place in the standard of Enow- 
ledge ‘in our’ country is regarded by all interested in the subject of 
éducation as marking an important era. In‘ our common schools, 
especially in large cities, the standard of intellectual training in all 
studies’ pursued, is of the highest order; but, to complete the system, 
80' well approved, one’ branch more, one too long neglected, mast be 
included in the list of studies, and’ rank in importance with’ the rést ; 
that ‘is, the art ‘of drawing. On‘ many occasions, when urging the 
importance of the study, the response has been, “Of'what use is it?” 
By way of answering the question, let us go back to the’ earliest 
period of which We Have ay record and ¢onsider the beginning of 
things, when we find, so far as we are able to'learn of the rise and 
progress of ‘art, that all nations have practised it in some form, that ft 
arose with the wants of a people and kept pace with their national 
progress and cultivation—the useful arts giving rise to the ornamental, 
atid the ornamental in turn ‘perfecting the’ useful,—until the skilf of 
the artist contributed materially to their wealth, both individually and 
nationally. 

Take, for instance, the art of coining money. The earliest money 
tratisaction’ on ‘record is''that in which it is rélated' that Abraham 
weighed to Ephron “four hundred shekels of ‘silver, current’ money 
with ‘the ‘merchant;” in’ payment ‘for ‘the field of Machpelah.’ ‘This 
payment, doubtléss, consisted of mere pieces of silver, without ally 
impress or‘mark; which passed “by weight only, as the term ‘shékel, 
Which eventually becanié ‘the namie of positive coins of gold and’ sil- 
ver; from’ shakal;to weigh, fully implies. "The denotnihation ‘for 
money used in the Book of Job is not, however, shekel, but kesitah,’a 
famb ; as some have thought, from the image of that animal having 
been ‘stamped on ‘the pieces Of the weight’ of a shekel, as the image 
of an ox was afterwards placed on the Roman pound weight of copper; 
the shekel, though at first without mark, being afterward stamped 
with the symbol of that barfer in cattle for which it was the first 


* The principal authorities quoted are Muller’s “ Ancient Art, and its Remains,” and Hum- 
phrey’s works on coins. 
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more convenient substitute. There is also a hypothesis’ that kesitah, 
though translated “a piece of motiey,” in’ our version, may possibly 
have’ been ‘actually a lamb; it is most probable, howéver, that the 
term kesitah, or lamb, refers to the form of the weight by which the 
shekel-of silver is weighed;—the shekel being, probably, the quantity 
of'silver for which a lamb was exchangeable, and the weight by 
which it was weighed being ‘tnade in ‘the’ form of that animal, to re- 
present the kind of cattle and the number, a single lamb,—which that 
weight of silver represented, when it superseded direct barter. Both 
the weight and its value in reference to cattle may have been derived 
fromthe Egyptians, as, in-Egyptian paintirigs, we find public function- 
aries,—for, in Egypt, the state superintended all transactions of the 
kind,represented in the act of weighing pieces of silver in the form 
ofring: money, with’a weight in the form of a lamb, and noting down 
the amount on a ‘tablet. ‘In the same painting is a weight in the 
form of half a lamb, the hind quarters evidently representing half the 
full weight. Similar weights have been discovered in Assyria by La- 
yard, and the Jewish half shekel may have been represefted in the 
same way. The shekel, when long afterward issued in the form of a 
positive coin,* was of the weight of two Greek drachma, and equal, 
therefore, to about two shillings and: three pence, English,—probably 
the value of a lamb at that period. 

The shekel of the age of Jacob appears to have been succeeded by 
the shekel ha-kodesh, of the sanctuary, of which the standard remains 
ity ‘the custody of the priests. It would appear that, as commerce 
ipereased from the time of Abraham to that of Micah, who lived, 
according to the ordinary computations, about 1500 years B.C., that 
dommercial ‘wants had greatly increased, and that the pieces of silver 
used in trade had augmented in number, and diminished in size ; for, 
a@'transaction of Micah with his mother has reference to a sum of onE 
THOUSAND pieces of silver; and, similar sums of one thodsand pieces 
of silver are mentioed three centuries later, in the transactions of the 
five lords of the Philistines and Delilah; that they were very small 
pieces is proved by the statement that the lords brought the money 
in their hands, probably in sealed bags, each containing a certain 
weight, as represented in Egyptian paintings. Such was the nature 
of ‘the monetary transactions of the Jews, and it is quite certain that 


“The types of this coin are, on the obverse, the sacred cup of manna, which Moses was 
ordered to preserve, in commemoration of the manna miraculously furnished in the wilder- 
ness ; and, on the reverse, the rod of Aaron, on which three flowers are shown. The inscrip- 
tions are in the ancient Samaritan character., And the most common have, on the obverse, 
the inscription“ Shekel of Israel,’ and,on the reverse, “' Jerusalem the Holy.” Some have 
such: inscriptions.as, “Saviour, Prince of Israel,“ The first year of the Deliverance of 
Israel,” etc., etc. 
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they did not adopt the use of positive coins till long after their intro- 
duction into other,countries, From, the time of Abraham, however, 
to that,of Maccabees, about 144 years B.C., they probably had, like 
other oriental . nations, ,in. addition, to, their. more common money, 
formed of small pieces of silver, which passed by weight, a kind of 
“ jewel-money,” consisting of ear-rings.and other personal ornaments, 
adjusted to a certain weight, which might, on occasion, be used ‘as 
money. Such are the jewels mentioned in Genesis, xxiv., 22, as. given 
by Abraham’s servant. to Rebekah, “The man. took a golden ear-ring, 
of. half a shekel weight, and two bracelets for the hand, of ten shekels 
weight of gold,” They had a kind of ring-money, no doubt similar — 
to that used afterward by the Celtic nations of the West. The gold 
and silyer ring-money of the East. appears to have been formed of 
wire, bent into a circle, but not, fastened, so that, it, could with ease 
be made into a chain, from which portions could be detached.at 
pleasure. “We have,” says Mr. Bonomi, in an interesting, memoir, 
“the actual representation of this currency among the ancient Ethiopi- 
ans and Egyptians in hieroglyphic sculptures, in which it is not. uncom- 
mon to see men weighing rings, and a scribe taking note of their 
number and value, the gold rings being painted yellow, and the silver, 
white, accompanied by the hieroglyphics of those metals, engraved or 
painted near them. The hieroglyphic representative of gold being the 
crucible, and the crucible crossed by a leek, the symbol of white, repre- 
senting silver.” Similar rings gre still current in Nubia, and .Mr. 
Bonomi was enabled to procure some specimens from a Jclab, or slave 
merchant, which he has presented to the Numismatic Society. _ They 
varied from a sixteenth to three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness, 
and, in diameter, the longest. way, from two and a half to. three 
inches ; the rings of silver were larger, and,some of them, which had 
been worn as bracelets, were, ingeniously ornamented with engraved 
work. The paintings above alluded to also represent sealed bags, 
containing possibly a number of rings, equal to a.certain weight, 
probably a talent, as would appear by the history of the bags of sil- 
ver given by Naaman to Gehazi, (2 Kings, v., 23,) each of which 
contained a talent; being, together with a change of raiment, enough 
for one man to carry. Other kinds of money, of more primitive 
character, also existed,—such as engraved stones, like. the Egyptian 
scarabaei ; pieces of cloth, or slices of salt, of a certain estimated value, 
which still form the current money of some parts of Northern Afriea, 
doubtless the remnant of patriarchal times and customs, 

The ring-money of the East found its way to the West and North 
at a very early period, where it was still retained long after regular 








aie et ebb: 
Coins Were Knowt ‘hind used. “hat ing inbhep wal ott diretlatéd in 
Britain in the last century before the’ Christiati tra; is proved by’ the 
testimony of ‘Cresar’s and; that’ it’ was in 86 fn Treland still ‘iiore 
recently; is’ proved’ by the” contitiwal discovery Of rings of that’ des- 
eription: In Swedem and “Norway, the use ‘of ting-money continued 
tith'a comparatively recent period! Tn thé“ Chronicles of the Sea- 
King of Norway,” written ‘in’ the twelfth century, Harold Hardrada 
is ‘spoken of as,— 
us Tie whom the 'ravens watch with care, 

Hoe wh thé guid iringe-dote ‘eot-oparey”” 
and, in another ‘place; the king, Olaf Haroldson, pays the Skald Thor- 
mod for his sdng with a gold ring, weighing half'a mark. It appears 
that thére' wére’ also ‘rings ofa mark,'and two marks, and some of 
' gntich préatér dimensions. ‘The’ differenge between this ring-money 
dnd'that which thé Egyptian officials are seen weighing is, that the 
Egyptian ‘tings were not separately adjusted to any special weight, 
aiid, thérefore, belong to’ weighéd' money, an earlier phase of monetary 
progress!’ The ring‘mioney of Britain, and the north-west of Europe, 
was 80 far in advance of the Egyptian stage as to have each ring ad- 
justed 'to'a special weight, for ‘which it might pass without weighing; 
the ‘tingittionéy becoming thus closely’ analogous to true coinage. 
From the’abundance of specimens found, this money appears to have 
beet more'in use’ in Treland than in England. The earliest ring- 
money found in Ireland appears to belong to a period when each ring 
wight” pass ‘by tale instead of weight, in a Manner analagous to that 
of true coins.’ The'smallest tings were fourid to ‘weigh exactly one- 
Half pemhyweight, which appears to have ‘béen the unit by which the 
farger sizes’ were graduated, wp to twelve ounces, forming a system of 
ritig-money, nearly as perfect as that'of the stamped coins. A group 
of brass rings; looped” one ‘within the’ other; exhibits, perhaps, the 
method of carrying money'of this kind. 

MThe" large torques, and also” armlets worn by the Gauls and other 
nntons; were”a kind ‘of “Yewel-money,” being adjusted to a certain 
weight, ‘to’ pass ‘a8 Morey, if requited. ' Czesar tells us that the Gauls 
“se for Money gold’ and ‘iron tirigs Of eértain weight,” and makes a 
sitnilar ‘statement in relation’ to Britain:'” The ‘latter (the iron) have 
all ‘perished 'by oxidation; ‘but’ the fornier are still found in great num- 
bers. ‘To thesé may be ‘added: rings ‘of silver and also of brass, each 
of ‘a graduated weight: ‘The earliest ting-money appears to have been 
always open ‘on’ one ‘side, ‘being, ‘iti’ faet, pieces of ‘wire of a certain 
length; bent round. The‘ two’ énds, Which were at first ‘plain, were, in 
after periods sipguilarly flattened ‘and ornattfented,—the transition from 
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the: simple, piere_of.. wire, to, the, later decoratisc forms, ones ue 
exhibited in a, good series, of Trish ring-money, 

,demeof the: larger specimens,of, this (ring;money.are very, curious 
and beautiful, and might have been most conveniently carried over 
ong.shoulder, and, under. the, other... The) torque, worn, rround) the 
neck by the Gallic, warriors, most frequently of pure gold, and weigh+ 
ing sometimes above four pounds, was of this kind, aud was always 
adjusted to.a certain weight as money, in addition to being.a personal 
ornament. One found:,at Pattingham, in, Staffordshire, in the year 
sevent n hundred, .was of -fine gold; and weighed! three pounds and 
two,ounces, It was four feet long, very bright, and flexible, and could 
be bent round. the atm, the middle, or the neck, and extended again 
to its former shape, with comparatiye ease, When worn, it. was fast, 
ened by a simple hook, forming each extremity, Similar ornaments, 
as, bracelets and.anklets, are still worn:in several parts of British, India, 
which are also of equally fine gold, and, from their extreme ductility, 
can be wrapped. round the wrist, and will retain the position in which 
they are placed without any fastening. Very magnificent specimens 
were discovered near St. Quentin, in.18324, they were. beautifully 
wrought, and some weighed over four pounds. They were all without 
the small hooks,at the extremities, their ductility being. sufficient. to 
enable the wearer to close, them -without a fastening, One of these 
ornaments was found thus closed ; but; some antiquarians have thought 
that they were intended to be worn round the neck, remaining open, 
in which they differ from the torque, which was, in fact, as its name 
imports, a twisted annula of two or more bars intertwined, 

» That such,ornaments were of, very, ancient,origin, as; marks of ‘dis+ 
tinction, insigna of office, et cetera, is proved by .many.,allusions.of 
ancient, authors, and by passages in the Sacred writings, where.one 
kind is designated Rabeed, which literally signifies a twisted chain er 
wreath, and the Chaldean term manak is used to express, another 
similar ornament. After the well-known victory of Manlius over the 
Gaulish chief, and the capture of his torque, which he was allowed te 
wear, the permission to, use such ornaments became common among 
the Romans, and the “ torguati” were.a.conspicuous portion of the 
Roman army,—forming,a kind of legion of honor,, The. great weight 
of these torques and manaks,. worn as ornaments, appears extraordi- 
nary,; but, the examples cited are insignificant compared ‘to the hen: 
orary, or ;rather tributary, forgues sent. to Augustus by. the Gauls, 
which weighed: one hundred pounds. Great numbers of, these orna: 
ments are mentioned by the Romans as among barbara spolia, after 
their wars with the Gauls and other nations, » According to. Livyyone 
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thousand four hundred ‘and-seventy-one were takan from: vane Boii, by 
Comelius Seipio, and carried to Rome. 

«The step from simple barter to that of an Sionitinient scetall nb 
Tency, passing by weight, was an enormous one iin the march of civil- 
ization’; but, the transition from a weighed currency to one formed of 
positive coins, which were received at once as of a certain value, 
guaranteed, not by an individual, but by a state, with the national 
signet stamped upon it to establish and denote that value, was a yet 
greater step, and formed the basis of the entire after development of 
the commercial system. 

According to Herodotus, the Lydians first coined gold, and the 
“Parian Chronicle”* records that Phidon, of Argos, first caused silver 
to be coinéd, in the island of Aigina. The earliest known gold coins 
were, doubtless, adjusted to some well-known standard, and, therefore, 
received the name oft stater, a Greek word signifying standard. This 
standard appears to have ‘been of a weight corresponding to two 
drachmie of silver,;and of the value of twenty.’ Thus the Greeks, 
when they first established the use of coins as a circulating medium, 
perhaps two thousand five hundred years ago, laid the foundation of 
the forms, sizes, and divisions still found in all the currencies of Europe. 
Some antiquarians attribute an earlier date to the Persian darics of 
gold and silver ; but, the Greek coins alone furnish a gradual develop- 
ment of the art of coining, from the simple stamping of the lump or 
button of metal on one side only, through all its phases, to that of 
the perfect coin, exhibiting the ‘full though gradual progress of 
the art. 

The first species of money that was circulated by tale and not by 
weight, of which we have any account, cousisted of spikes, or small 
Obelisks of brass or iron; six of these being ‘as many as the hand 
could'grasp. From the names of this rude money, were derived the 
words obolus and drachma, signifying “spike ” and “ handful,” which 
continued, long after the invention of’ positive coins, to be the names 
of two well-known ‘pieces of Greek money, one‘of which was worth 
six of the other. 

The date of the transition of Greek monetary affairs from pieces 
that passed by weight, or by the bulk to positive’ coins of guaranteed 
individual value, can not be accurately defined; but, as Homer expressly 
states that an ox was exchanged for a “bar of brass” of certain 
dimensions, and a woman, who understood several useful arts, was 
considered of the value of “four oxen,” it is clear that a positive 


* A series of ancient inscriptions on marble, now at Oxford, probably inscribed in the sec- 
ond century B.C. 
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edinage’ did not éxist-in Greece in his time ; while the allusion in the 
laws of Lycurgus to both gold and silver coins, proves that they were 
then in use; and, it is, therefore, between these epochs that we must 
place the invention of coined money. 

The earliest symbols placed on coins referred to the foundation of 
a»state ; as, for example, the phoke, or seal found on the coins of the 
Phocians, in reference to the shoal of these little animals, accepted as 
a good omen, as they followed the fleet during the emigration of that 
people to Asia Minor. On a Lydian coin, the fore-parts of a bull and 
lion, form the subject of the seal or signet, by which its weight and 
worth were guaranteed. This type was probably received from Assy- 
ria or Persia, where.the triumph of the lion over the bull symbolized 
the triumph of regal power over domestic enemies. The lion also 
represented heat, or the sun, and the bull, water, or general humidity, 
an image afterwards adopted by the Greeks to symbolize a river. 
Homer describes the river Scamander as roaring like a bull. Em- 
blems of the tutelary deities are next found forming the national 
type. 

Coins, from their earliest commencement, not only furnish represen- 
tations of the emblems of the religious belief of a people, but also 
contemporary evidence of the state and progress of art from period 
to period. Take, for instance, the gold coin of the Phocians, fre- 
quently referred to by ancient authors, and evidently of the earliest 
period, probably the middle of the seventh century before the Chris- 
tian era. On one side is the rude image of the seal exhibited in bold 
relief, while the other bears merely a rough indent, the mark of the 
punch, by means of which the lump of gold was driven into the die. 
The first advance shown in taste and skill is in the form of the punch 
mark, which is made more regular. The coins of some of the states 
were impressed with symbols of their deities, or some object sacred 
to them; as, Ceres, by the ear of barley; Bacchus, by the bunch of 
grapes; Diana, by the stag. As art progressed, these objects were 
formed with more accuracy; and, when represented on the obverse 
of a coin, in a raised form, they appeared on the reverse as the 
indented punch mark. As the artist’s skill increased, heads of deities 
were substituted for the rude stones, or aérolites, which were first 
worshipped as symbols of the gods. The heads of deities, with fea- 
tures expressive of their character, were then impressed on coins, 
while, on the reverse, the emblems take the place of the punch mark. 
Advancing still farther in art, the full figure of the deity was repre- 
sented; and on coins are found the full length figures of the demi- 
gods. The next transition was, adopting the portraits of a sovereign 





"or prinee, with the.attributes. of some deity:, As, for instance, Alex- 
ander ‘the Great, with the. attributes of; Hercules, or of Jupiter Am- 
mon } Lysimachus, reptesented as a horned Bacchus, eéicedera, Finally, 
hames and titles'superseded attributes. Ptolemy, of Egypt, assumed 
the, title of Setor (Saviour).*. As this custom became. more common, 
thé fitle, gods, was.added to a coin of /Ptolemy.and Berenice, which 
waa struck by their son, Philadelphus, . From this epithet is traced 
the:origin of the expression, “ king by divine right.” 
icThe Phoenicians, who were the greatest commercial people of anti- 
quity, had a variety of coins, nearly all of which bore a representa- 
tion! of. their chief goddess, Astarte, on the, reverse, while the obyerse 
presented the:name of the reigning ryler, the date, et cetera, . Astarte, 
or Astaroth, was the moon worshipped in the human form, and was 
tothe Tyrians,,Sidonians, and other, commercial, cities of the East, 
what Diana and Juno were to the Greeks, _Her sacrificial rites were 
not bloody, but consisted in offerings of wines, breads, and perfumes. 
She. was styled) Queen, of Heaven,” and hence we see the force of 
the meaning of, the prophet Jeremiah, when, lamenting over the 
idolatry of the. Hebrews, he charged them with making cakes for the 
queen of Heaven. 
°0The type first adopted on coins, was the one constantly adhered to 
asthe most suitable. The so-called ideal representations of the Greek 
gods are not types, and do not preclude the freedom of the artist, but 
rather furnish the strongest impulse to new and. genial, as well as ever 
recurring inventions. 

~The Roman series of coins, which rose as it were, on the ruins of 
that of. Greece, from the number and variety of undoubted portraits 
recorded on. it, is considered of the highest historical importance and 
interest, Addison, calls the Roman coinage a sort of “ State Gazette,” 
om: which all the truly. great events, of the empire were periodically 
published ; and when we find such announcements.as Hyypta Capia, 
on, coins of Augustus, struck on the conquest of Egypt, Judea Capta 
on those of Vespasian, issued when Judea was finally subjected to the 
Roman yoke ; or,“ Rez parthis datus” on the coins of Trajan, when 
the,Roman Emperor gave,a king to the Parthians, we must allow the 
aptness of the term. ) In addition to the vivid illustrations of history 
and general civilization which they convey, the coins of Greece and 
Rome form, in themselves a complete history of art. Some coins of 
the.greatest, age of Grecian splendor, present works unsurpassed in 
beapty by sculpture on a larger scale. On. the Roman series may be 
ttaced-the gradual decline of art with the decay of the empire. 


+ #Aecording'to Cicero, this word is se significant that it cannot be expressed in one Latin 
word, and should be read, Saviour God. 
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» The great and ‘varied interest, and the: general attractiveness. of the 
sttidy ‘of ancient” coins ‘began tobe ‘perceived with the revival: of 
léarning in the fifteenth century, and small collections were made at 
this' early period ; the first on record being that of the celebrated 
Petratch, who’ eventually presented it, with his memorable letter, to 
the Emperor of Germany.’ We next find Alphonso, king of Naples; 
eollecting ancient coins from all parts of Italy, which he constantly 
carried about with him'in’a richly carved casket of ivory. The great 
Cosmo de Medici perceived the interest of these beautifal monuments 
of antiquity; and ¢commenceed a cabinet which formed the nucleus of 
the present magnificent Florentine collection. . Mathias Corvinus, king 
of ‘Hungary;‘also formed a cabinet of medals about that period, 
Francis the First, of France, among his other acts of munificence in 
thé patronage of art, laid the foundation of the great French eollee 
tién, now the finest in Europe. 

The importance of the study of coins in a national point of view 
is’ now fully understood. The Russian colleetion, though of com- 
paratively modern ‘formation, already contains some thousands of in- 
teresting’ coins.. The Madrid collection, contains 2,672 coins of gold, 
30,692 of silver, and 51,186 of copper. That of Vienna is much 
more ‘extensive, containing 24,112 Greek coins of all metals, 30,902 
Roman, and 38,000 of the middle ages. But that of Paris surpasses 
all others in numbers, and in more than one class ; both the rarity and 
beauty of its specimens ‘are unrivalled, 

Ancient medals were in the form of coins, andwere struck, either 
to transmit the portrait of some distinguished person, or to com- 
mémorate ‘some great everit. The reverses ‘of medals present fall: 
letigth figures: of deities with their attributes; also games, publie 
buildings, and ceremioniés of ‘various kinds. Some reverses bear ‘the 
portrait of the queen, and again, that of the son or daughter of the 
printe who appears On’ the obverse. 

“Medallions were: of ‘a langer'size, and’ are ‘supposed to have nit 
struck by different Emperors for their friends, ‘or for foreign prinees 
and amibassadors.' ‘The Romans generally stamped the subjects: of 
ther upon their ordinary coins. ‘Te the figures of the deities-with 
their ‘attributes they added the name. The Greek medallists, with 
rag taste, gave the symbols only. 

“Great care was bestowed on the engraving of coin-dies, often in ais 
tricts and towns not otherwise known as the’seats of schools: of-art4 
yet during the first half of the third period, from the 80th Olympiad 
to the 111th, the designs of devices on coins, although often grandly 
conceived, and full of character, still retained, for the most. part; a 

No. 6.—{Vot. II, No. 2.]—27. 
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certain hardness. In the second half, on the contrary, the highest 
point that has ever been reached in beauty of expression was then 
attained, particularly in the cities of Sicily. At the same time, there 
was great awkwardness in the mechanical process of stamping. The 
art, however, was much advanced by the prevalent custom of multi- 
plying the already extremely, numerous) types /of coins, by the com- 
memoration of victories in the sacred games, deliverance from dangers 
by the help of the gods,’and other events that admitted of mytholo- 
gical representation, and thus we often find in the smallest compass, 
a plastic scene replete with ingenious designs and allusions. 

_. The, degeneracy of art in.the Macedonian dominions, is manifested 
more clearly in:the coins than.in any thing else, and at the same 
time. in the most certain and authentic manner. In the first. half of 
‘the third period, they display, generally, excellent design and execu- 
tion, such as those of Alexander himself and others, especially those 
struck in Sicily which cannot be surpassed in handling, and yet are 
far inferior to other works in power and grandeur. The Macedonian 
coins from Antigomes Gonatus, and the Syrian coins from Antiochus 
4I.; downward are of much. less value. Even the Sicilian coins of 
Hiero If.; and his family are inferior to the earlier ones. In like 
manner, among the coins of the Ptolemics, which are not generally 
of high ‘excellence, the oldest coins are distinguished as the best. 
Among the coins of the Grecian States, after the time, of Alexander, 
many will be found remarkable for easy and powerful handling, yet 
none to which can be awarded the praise of genuine perfection in 
art. 
‘The art of cutting dies notwithstanding the limited fame which these 
artists’ enjoyed, even in the chief places where the art was cultivated, 
was carried by the Greeks to the highest perfection, so that nothing 
remained to the Romans-but to improve the process of stamping. 
Although the casting of coins was not confined to ancient Italy, 
stamping was the usual process in Greece and later Rome, and yet 
the blanks, that is the pieces of metal destined for impression, were 
east:in. molds, commonly of a lenticular form, that they might be the 
better able to bear the stamp, which was often very deeply engraved. 
The dies.were made of hardened brass, down to the time of Constan- 
tine, when the use of steel was adopted. Medals, properly so called, 
which did. not circulate as money, were not continued from the Greek 
périod’ of art ; but the large gold pieces of the Constantian period 
may be regarded as belonging to that class. 
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REPORT OF A FRENCH COMMISSION. 





The following article was translated for the Dublin Journal of Industrial 
Progress from the Bulletin de la Société d’ Encouragement pour ’ Industrie 
Nationale. (2d Sec. No. 5.) It is part of a Report, addressed to the Minister of 
Publie Instruction in France, by a Commission: consisting of Messrs. Ferix Rav- 
arseon, (Inspector General of Superior Instruction,) Bronaniart, Incres, Picor, 
Smart, Beixoc, Evcene Dexacroix, Hirroryre FLanpain, Meissonier, Jovr- 
rroy, Duc, and Piret: The Reporter was M. Ravaisson. 

All the Arts are learned, more or less, by practice. Fabricando fit faber, it 
has been said, and we may likewise say that Drawing is learned by Drawing. 

But if it is certain that like all the arts that of Drawing cannot be learned 
without practice, does practice alone suffice, without any order or any kind of 
rile? It has been so pretended in our times, and so also even in the time’ of Lz- 
onarpvo Vinci: “ Some believe,” says he, “ that without other science, the prac- 
tice of copying natural objects alone suffices.” But he adds: “ There is nothing 
which deceives us more than trusting in our own judgment without other reason, 
as experience ever proves, the enefmy of alchymists, necromancers, and other sim- 
ple (self-confident) spirits.’’ 

And in fact, how many mistakes of every kind does not practice without any 
rule, or blind routine, produce, which one must afterwards lose much time to set 
right? When we walk without guide through an unknown country, on the sim- 
ple faith of a judgment yet unformed, and directed by nothing, how many chances 
are there of our losing our way! and, what is worse, having had for a long time 
no means of perceiving in what we are mistaken, how many chances of our,.con- 
tracting, from a false manner of seeing and judging, some irremediable habit! 
If, then, it is true that Art cannot be learned without practice, it is also true that 
some Theory is necessary to Practice to direct it, 

“Those who are captivated by mere practice without any science, are like nav- 
igators who go to sea without rudder or compass, and who never know with ger- 
tainty where they are going. Practice ought ever to be built on sound theory ; 
without this, nothing is well done, no more in painting than in any other pro- 
fession.”’ 

It is evident, in the first place, that among all the objects which can be studied, 
there are some the study of which is more profitable ; at least, one of the first 
rales by which practice ought to be governed, is that which will teach it to what 
objects it should by preference address itself, 

Of all that Nature produces or Art has ever invented, the human figure is that 
which it is most important to understand well and to know how best to represent, 
because in Art as in Nature it is to man that the first and principal place apper- 
tains. Made, among all bodies, to serve for the habitation and instrument of the 
Soul, to obey its will and to express its affections, the Human Body is of alkthat 
which, in its movements, in its forms, in all their proportions, presents, at_once 
the greatest variety and the greatest unity ; it is that whose different types are the 
most strongly marked with a special’ character, a distinet individuality. that,in 
fine, which is susceptible of the greatest Beauty. . From this it results that errors 
in the representation of the human figure are more sensible than in that of any 
other figure, and that he that commits them recognizes them himself more easily. 
From hence it follows that to teach how in all things to judge of their proportions 
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aceurately, ee an to Draw, there is' nothing better than 
to propose, as the first object of study and imitation, the buman figure, It is a 
poimt upon whieh scarcely any difference of opinion exists, 

But because the human figure is the most ; complicated both in. its movements 
and in:its forms; it followsalso that it is of alli figures. the most difficult to see well 
and to represent well. In living nature, where to the variety of forms is added that 
of colors, and the mobility inseparable from life, the eomplexity is such that it 

impossible: fot a. -begimmer not. to lose himselfvin it.,.| Hence the 
riecessity upon whicli all the world, or &ll but all,'is again ananimous, of a simpli- 
fication at of that which consists in giving as. a model. not neelae itself, but 
aiptinage of nature; without motion arid without color; that. is what is ordinarily 
called a besse' [a statue, cast, or figare in full relief.} 

But does riot such a figure, if it be an entire figure, offer still a whole composed 
rte too many different elements, whose relations it is impossible for ap inexperi- 

eueed eye to seize and reproduce? Upon this a again, upon the impossi- 
bility of giving to the beginner an entire figure for model, no: difference of 
opinion. 

Now Se teen ah oe of the human figure in which more even than in, the 

he proportions are skillful and. delicate, which more than all the rest 
potaatndn|idbriality of charaeter, which, in fine, is. susceptible of a beauty more 
exquisite. than all the rest, and which beside forms in itself in some/sort. a whole, 
sireedy ‘euficiently complicated and difficult, to understand,|/ This part is the 
ea 

coffe least simplification which it would be necessary to make; the least restric- 

tonite thethasardowt etsys-of a blind: routine, would be to give at first.as models 
ourid casts (besses,) and among these only those of simple Heads. 

we ‘not go yet farther? Mast we not give beginners for their first models, 
instead: of ‘round casts, prints, drawings, or photographs, where the visible appear- 
Sa easily distinguished from the real proportions which they express, 
Where the lights and shades are more simple and more easily understood ; must 
we'not also, instead of entire heads, make them imitate at first only the parts of 
which the head is composed ? It is: this opinion which in al} times has obtained 
eredit; it is this which \in. all times has been generally practiced, as 
witness the writings of Cennino Cennsnt,* LeonaRDd Da — Benvenuto 
C@xgiuit,f Vasant} Lowcazzo,):-Armensm1,f De Pries,** &c., ve the eol- 
leetions lof the Principles of Drawing which: have been publish at different 
‘++ In fine, itis this whieh is practiced still in our own times in the greater 

tn of the schools, one may even be! in almost all. 

From all time then this principle has been generally held as true; that it is 
ottly after having learned what is easy and simple that what is diffiewlt and oom- 
plex’ shotld! be attempted. On: this principle the student imitates. drawn or 
éengtaved) figures before those in| relief; the parts of a figure. before the entire. 
Moreover, he applies himself to imitate exactly the form of whatever subject he 
studies, and con uently to! represent with. care the, lights and shades which 
render ‘it visible, anf which determine the relative inclinations, the melting away 
oP the relief of the surfaces. 

It is complained that by this method, poapeding cian by step from the imitation 
Otuheeeerdl parta of the head — too much time isrequired to come to the 
imitation of heads and entire figures from the round ; it ig'also complained that too 
fmith time'again is spent in making each drawing in the imitation of the lights, 
of the shadows, of the half-tints; that amidst the minutie of this labor a vicious 
habit : is ceontracted of pre-oocupying one’s-self to excess with details,—a. habit 
which no longer allows one to:eomprehend the effect of the whole: It has been 
said, in short, that (the result which we ought, to propose to ourselves is that of 
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as sadn; in the Iéast possible tirfe ; to teproduce the ‘effvet of the whole 

of things,/und that after several’ years! even employed in 
this patient aS aaty, begimming: with the: elements ' of the human! figure; oe 
sdarcély hope to’ resieh such a result. 

\dHence the different systems in-w hich drawings commatided by: the imitation 
of heads in full relief. 

1! Iw the’ boldest of these systems’ such models ‘are-given tothe stedent for imita- 
tidn from’ ‘the ‘very first; and without assistance. This is what Jaceror, the 
author of what is called the “ Universal ” system, proposed as an application of 
his’ general’ views toward the’ simpliGeation of instruction: Experienee has 
proved, as it was’easy to forsee, that a head in full relief,—that of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, for fm a proposed as a first model to all beginners, offers them, iby 
its nmaltiplied gropodion; éomplicated by so many mysterious ‘effeets'ofi perspective, 
atid light and shade,absolutely insurmountable difficulties ; they either lose eour- 
age entirely, or else passing ‘on to another work, in spite of the gravest errors, 
which they are utterly unable to correct, they take: up forever the ruinous belie 
of doing bad work and remaining content with it. 

In the’ ‘system’ proposed ‘by M. Auexanper Dousvuis, more than twenty years 
ago, a'system which has gained ‘cousiderable support, and which even now has ite 

the first model proposed for imitation is still a head in full relief, but itis 
a head simplified. 

By this ‘means M. Dusuts has hoped to preserve the advantages which Jacoror 
promised himself by his plan, and to get rid of its inconveniences. 

Aceordingly, M: Dusuis: gives beginners for their’ first model: a bust which 
presetits only very general miasses or’ features!;:after this bust, another, which 
offers some-additional indications of the« head ; then’ athird im whieh the details 
are stil} more numerous and more decided; ‘and lastly, a fourth, which completes 
the series, and- which alone ‘is all but according to nature. -These. four busts,(of 
which each ‘is, besides, placed in three different positions: the head set straight in 
the first, raised’ in the second, but down in the third,) these four busts thus present 
four successive states of the same figure, from the roughest sketch up to the eomr 
er oot of it’; they are the degrees by which the author of the system proposes te 

conduct the student, from the general indication of the whole to complete: acprs 
sentation, comprising all the detail of the parts. 

Bo that, says M. Dubus, while commencing Drawing by the entire Head, by'a 
whole; as in M. Javotot’s ‘method, and’ in ali the methods by which it has been 
sought to abridge the study of Drawing, we commenee, however, by @ simpleand 
easy object, and only pass in succéssion, as in the ordinary method, though fol- 
lowing ndeed an inverse path,'from the simple to the complex and from the easy 
to the difficult. Besides, thinks he again, te preceed thus is to: proceed, in eon- 
formity with the great principle, that general! effect should command, the: details, 
and that, accordingly, ‘every work of art should ‘commenee by the general othen 
of the whole.* 

In truth, if the different parts may be called simple in relation to.a quality, and 
it is in this sense that the limbs are simple ‘in ‘relation to the body, we may from 
another point of view consider as simple, in relation to an-object completely deter- 
mitied; a less determined state or condition of that same object, and,.one which 
consequently presents less complexity ; and it’ is in this sense that :the-roegh 
sketch of a figure, in which as yet the individual features find no. place, is more 
simple than ‘the finished figure. Now this previous and simpler state is often 
called, elliptieally, the whole ; beat for it is not the whole with all the parts 
composing it onee realized, and which themselves in reality form a ‘whole ; it, - 
the whole’ without its parts, ‘the general effect abstracted from the details, ory if 

you please, the general effect comprehending the details in a mauner porely vir- 
maal and ideal. 

But the character of this whole abstracted from its parts is: to be in relation’to 
the’ real whole’ of: which it is the sketch, still. undetermined, indefinite. Henée it 
follows that, for him who does not know the details which the abstract wholeiin 
its general effect comprehends but virtually, this whole ‘has but an undetermined 
meaning ; and an undetermined meaning is not one at,all. . To give, a: begianer 
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a whole ia then to, propose to flim a, model which for, him ig meaningless. 

1 nme) & nothing. in it, properto..teach the imitater of, it 

exactness. the habit. once , eng, at starting of doing 

nothing save roughly, ; nly almost .it-when the student doally 

arrives .at-details he. will, beable, but, roughly only, almost, 40 

vepresent them. 

Doubtless whatever one desires to.do,it ia the general effect, it, isthe. whole, 
the: whole without. the, details of,,the..parts, which must, first, be established ;. for it 
ig this, whole, in, which, the parts will successively take, their proper places, which 
must first be correct, and the happiest details cannot compensate for errors in 
its; this. is what Leonanpo pa Vinci ingessantly advises Artists not to lose 


of, 

plteisy.in fine, a truth with, which the Greeks particularly showed , themselves 
profoundly, penetrated, ;.for if there. is one, quality. aboye all, by which their works 
most surpass those of the moderns, it is in the understanding of the, general, effect, 
But,it is not less true that this general effect of the whole without parts, by which 
exerything to be done must necessarily be commended, has,,no, meaning, save by 
relation to the complete whole, of which it is the preparation and first stage, For 
the artist .who. indicates, it and. who. knows what he must, add to it, this first 
general effeet (ensemble) has then a definite sense, and from this it follows inevit- 
ably that the sketches of a master, even the most summary, instead of being.con- 
fined to. a, generality systematically shapeless, always here and there let out the 
determinate, Fa igi and well defined ideas of which they are the design, But 
those, indications themselves, to au inexperienced eye, are but enigmas. The 
sketch, in fact, has a meaning only for its author, and for those whom experience 
and seience have put inte a condition to share his thought, and to anticipate with 
him.its.realization.. ,, For a beginner it has no meaning, or only a vague and con- 
fased,oue. To propose, it to-him for imitation at starting is then, ence more, to 
give, him for his fixst, lesson to, eontent himself with an ill-defined meaning ; it isto 
make him contract the habit of doing so ; it is to.deprive him, by such a habit, of 
the desire, and seen, even of the. power, to reach as to, any. object whatever the 
ite, and determined, that is,the.reality... From whi¢h, itis evident, that 
while,in. everything it is, by.a sketch that what is desired to be done| must be com- 
maneed, it by no means follows, as M, Dubuis has thought, that the first models 
be sketehes.,; Ear from: this, to, habituate one’s-self from, the start to imi- 
tate(objécts systematically undecided and shapeless is to. render one’s-self inea- 
pable.of.ever understanding the real forms, and therefore of ever. being able to 
makes. simple sketch, sach, at least as those which come fromthe hand of a mas- 
ter, and in which, little as there may. be, or be seen in, them,-at least what ought 

to beisialready distinguishable. 

However, it must be agreed that the models proposed M. Dubuis do not pre- 
sent:that- appearance of vagueness, which is in geperal, the character of mere 
sketches; this arises from their being fashioned out by planes and by angles. The 
first of ‘these models presents but the great masses thus indicated; the second 
only.differs from the first,and the third from.the second, by the planes and angles 
being more numerous; and even the last, which approaches nearest to the forms 
of nature, still retains much of this same character: In this above all, these mod- 
els differ essentially from the works of a master’s hand, and they resemble more 
c'esely the successive, stages by which tho.workman or stonecutter mechanically 
pears by little and. little the iimpe of the marble or the model, which the artist 

has,eharged him to reproduce. 

Phe jobject: of the constant reflection of the .Masters, the end to which they 
everJook, being, as: we have said, the expression of the character or soul of forms, 
their. constant practice. has been to indicate it from. the! very first; even in the 
lightest and most, fugitive sketch, and accordingly, in sketching the figure of a 
living being; aud above all, the haman figure, from the very first to make felt the 
nature.of those sintious curves or serpentines, {as Leonardo and Michel Angelo 
called them,): which are, its peculiar characteristics, and which ‘reveal its spirit. 
This is what: we see in ‘the drawings of |Titian, and of Correggio, as well as those 
of; Raffaele, of Leonardoda Vinci, of Fra Bartolommeo, and of Michst Angelo, 
as well as in the sketches in wax, and in clay, and even in marble, which remain 


to. us of this great artist. 
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«fea entitely differétit mantier has'begun to teign jin certain’schools'in thé 17th 
‘and 18th ¢énturies; ‘according as’ the ‘true sentiment’ of the spirit'of forme’ beeante 
itiore webk'; it is that which~ consists in‘ replacing ‘curved lines’ and surfaces By 
strdightHines dnd planes; ‘confined ‘at first'to the’ detail of figures, to the smiallést 
patts Composing them, this process has been more ard more’ applied ‘tothe 
parts, and finally, in our own time, among many draughtsmen and painters, ‘it 
extended itself to every’branch of Drawing. ul 
i "Phe models proposed’ by'M. Dubuis presenta systematic application’ of this 
process, one of wh ch beginners who copy from them must necessarily contract the 
habit. aay 
Now, in the first place, habituated to see everything under one'sole aspect} the 
eye must by little and little become incapable of understanding the infinite var 
ety which nature offers as; it must become incapable, above'all; of ‘understand- 
ing, and of representing’ those subtile and winding forms which are: the distin« 
guishing characteristies of human nature, those forms which Michel Anigelo com 
pared to the waving ‘motion of a flame. In the second place, the particular effect 
of this process’ which’ consists ‘in’ ‘expressing every thing, or almost everything 
by planes; is to disguise under ithe’ precision ‘of surfaces so regular, the ‘actual 
indetermination of forms, and So to give'to the unskillfulness of him who doés not 
know how to distinguish, and to reproduce ‘the ‘true’ character>a false air of 
ge. Thus'the inconveniences of this method are ‘aggravated. ¢ 
If by adopting’ the habit of copying simple sketches; such as (onee- more) the 
sketches-of the Masters, we can-express nothing but in the rough, and only half 
express it even so, if in consequence we do not reach the truth at all, we are'in 
this properly speaking, engaged in the false, and the very indetermination at whieh 
we'stop short; might warn us that to reach our end, a part of ithe’ road ‘remains 
tobe traversed. < But if we adopt’ in addition, a manner of work which gives'to! 
every thing we do a semblance of precision and’ perfect definiteniess, we conceal 
from ourselves our weakness‘or our ignorance, and we set’a bound to’ our! own 
almost impossible to pass over. AB OL 
M: Dubuis’ method was conceived for the purpose of teaching’the art of Draw 
ing to the working classes ;'to' those ‘classes''who have need of'an elementary 
knowledge of Drawing, in the exercise of a multitude of professions, more‘ or less: 
mechanical, and who ean devote: but little time to. acquire it; and it seéms suffic 
ciently appropriate for this purpose. If, in fact, it follgws' from: what we’ havé: 
said, that this method can not lead very far, on the other‘ hand, itis undeniable} 
that in making ‘the student begin by the imitation of simple wholes, it is; perhaps, 
fitted more rapidly than any other, to put him in a condition to seize the general 
effects of proportions, and’ to put the’ principal masses almost in theit proper pla> 
ces ; and if it is not enough for Art, it is enough for what of knowledge of Draw+ 
ing most trades require. : 
This.method, onee more, may then answer sufficiently well for the instruction 
ofthe artizans for whom it has been designed, but that is'no reason why it-should 
be introduced; as some have desired it should,from these popular schools where it 
is:said to have done good service, into the sehdols of a superior class; and! abov 
all into the Lycées (Colleges, or Collegiate Schools. } nad 
However, if it bea method by which we ean indeed acquire more rapidly than 
by another, a certain knowledge of Drawing, however limited, perhaps we should 
be tempted to believe, that’ it ought to’ be ‘adopted in preference’ by all our schools, 
except those especially destined for the formation of Artists. ‘Every where, some 
will perhaps say, it is for the greatest number, and especially for them; that we'should |! 
chiefly be eoncerhed ; now the greatest’ number has need of knowledge of Draw- 
ing only of a very elementary kind, so far as it is required, not for the practice ’of: 
the :Art, but for the -different industrial pursuits with which Drawing has some< 
thing todo. _Whatiis of the greatest:importance is this, that those very persons 
who can devote but:ifew years to general study, and» to that of Drawing: in par- 
ticular, should \be'able in those few years: to learn as much of it-as-is'n 
for representing with some aceuraey the situations and dimensions.of things; and 
if,it be a methed by. whose employment such a result can be reached, ‘ever ifiit | 
calinot serve, nay, even if to a certain point it interposes an obstacle  to-further 
progress, this imperfect but expeditious method must still be preferred: ’ 
We cannot share in such a view. au 
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nv Ewen admitting whatiie far fbom. being (imeuntestable, that for the practice. of 
therdifferent: branches of industry; there: is ever any need of drawing with the 
semeiprecision, and the.same delicacy, with which artista must know how to work, 
it ia» stilt: one of tho! first .interests, of industry, and: consequently) .of the great 
number who are engaged in »it, that art should, not decline. in the bands of those 
at least who practice Art. It is from Art.that all:the branches of industry. which 
have: any relatiuns with it, receive their inspirations. Jt is Art which supplics 
them-with the types, which they multiply, in,aceommodating them to our different 
wants, or to our, different, fancies. ..A]l. ane constantly. occupied in. appropriating 
to every thing that surrounds us, the forms with. which the, imagination is capti- 

and of which that Art| which reigns at each epoch »is the source ; all profit 
bythe power-of seduction: which Art, exercises; and, by the favor, which attaches 
iteelf.to. every thing that bears its mark.» ; 7, 

.oWhen a great master: appears, and. comes to show all,things wnder an aspect 
till then unknown, for such is the privilege of genius; all that ie, subject.to the 
power-of man, must put on those proportions, those ew harmonies which he is 
eomeito-neveal. Thus, to spread and to apply, its thought..in every form, the 
ancient arts.are transformed and, regenerated, and new arts take. birth. Aud to 
thie.immense work come together, yet from afar off;,to furnish its materials, even 
the very branches of industry, which,eeem; the most foreign to the Art of Draw- 
ing. Who can say what-even;the most mechanical professions owe to the. genius 
of. Rafiaelle;,not only the, artof Mare Antonio, not alone that of the potters 
of Faenza, of Gubbio,..of Pesoro;,andof Urbine,, not alone the fabrics of the 
tapestry works of Flanders, and the enamels of Limoges, which have reprodueed 
hia: creations, undert.so, many forms, but. all the, industries of his age, and of the 
ages which followed his; -how,many men have lived on the fruits of his thoughts, 
and,of what riehes of every, kind it,bas.;been the source’? Who.can. calculate 
mbatifor three: thousand; years, one , half the universe owes.to,.that Greek Art 
fromwhich even:still; though, modified »by.so many different: influences, not. only 
the forms of all our public works, bat those: even of, our.vessels and commonest 
utensils are derived } 
ti Andes for the industry.of France. in, partieular, if it be by. so, many titles in 
the first,rank among the industries of Europe, to what is this due, if not. to this, 
that the’ first.rank already for a Jong time belengs|to our painters and our sculp- 
— that inArt,.no more than in Literature, no nation ean dispute it with 
10W hat worse service then| would it, be possible to render to the greater number 
in every country, but, above)-all in. ours of. France, than to put every where in 
force;methods/of instruction calculated to set bounds, even to the measure of me- 
diaerity;.to. the development of talent,,and .by an ignorant zeal for the crowd, to 
arrest the flight of those men of rare genius, (génses d’élite) which it ever con- 
eeals,in its bosom, and. whom Providence destined to,be its benefactors ? 

\JWiill it be said, that;rare Genius knows. how to burst, its way, whatever diffi- 
culty. jt-encounters,,and that itis useless to) take special, care.of it? Examples 
abound in history, and.-in the history, of ,art in, particular,.of men.of genius 
happily endowed, whose career lias been falsified, and destiny destroyed by a bad 


HOR. 

nol the second place,.and supposing even that/one, should not occupy one’s-self 
with: this smal] number, with this élite, which will practice Art with success, and 
‘apread its benefits over the. crowd, nor, even with those already more numerous, 
to:whom iti would. be useful, in. the| career which they have to pass through, to 
possess the -knowledge of, Drawing to a,semewhat higher degree, it is certain); 
important that among the, greatest possible number taste should be healthy an 
geod... And so, if the state of. Art, and. consequently of all.the industries which 

on Arty depends upen the genius.and education of artists, it depends also, 
im very great part, on, the, judgment.of the public, which, by its. approbation or 
disapprobation, may sustain; the ertists.in.sueh.and such a. course, or turn them 
from it. Now, as Paut Veronese said, “ those alone can form a good judgment 
mpono matters. of .Art, who, have. been, well, instructed. in., Art.” .. Accordingly, 
since taste is the just appreciation of the beautiful, since between the beautiful, 
vthe,teue, and the good, there.is.a cloge.connection, and. so to speak, an intimate 
solidarity, what interest is more general, than that to direct instruction in Drawing, 
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in-such-a:mainer’ as to.give'as ‘much as possible '¢0 all’ thosc. who take part in 
it;\a just atid'delicate taste; # sure discernment of beauty ? > If that is true’ forcall 
, for how much’ stronger a reason: is it not:true-for the schools'of. see- 


ondary education; ayd-where ‘those ave educated; who ‘by'theit lights, a¢ well as 
the plase which they will oeeupy in our sceiety; are destined to exert the'most 


erful influenee upon’ the spirit of ‘their time? «|| ; ny odw tagal de 

«For these ‘different! reasons; we ¢annot: recommend the éstablishment«im our 
Lycées of any of: those expeditious methods which lead, however’ ingenious:they 
may‘ be, but to an inexact and erroneous appreciation of fornis, and their charae 
ter,’ The’ only method which we can propose for the approbation of the’ Minister, 
must be that ‘method which will lead, though ‘at thé price of a litte more time 
and trouble; to the end of Jnstruction im Drawing, such as’ we have’ been able 
define it, after the great Masters of Art; the possession’‘of that! good judjavexit 
of the eye, by which men. appreciate proportions correctly; and unde: their 
spirit and beauty. init i has 

We have seen that the human head is an object too'compléex to serve for w first 
mode! for the student, that in“ seeking from the start to’ imitate its: forms, the be- 
ginmer can but contract a habit of error; we have seen also, that to propose fora 
first model; a’ whole-in' an abstract-form, and ‘without parts, is again tw teach, 
though in another fashion; but error and confusion. w onda 

Hence, we are of necessity brought back’ to the method which has‘ almwst 
always prevailed, and which confirms the authérity of all the masters of Art, 
that which ‘only allows'the' whole: to be studied, after a profound studyof its 

i ! tasqat 
ae The sight,” says \Leonarbo pa Viner, “ has an‘ action of the: quickestpand 
embraces in one moment an infinity of forms, nevertheless, it only comprehends 
one'thing at a time. Let'us suppose, reader, that you ‘bestow one rapid glanee 
on all this written’ page, you will judge in ‘an ‘instant, that it is full of different 
letters ; but you will not know in so short a space of time, what: letters theycare, 
nor what they mean ; ‘you will be obliged then to'go over'them word by word, 
line by line, in order to comprehend those letters. Or again; \if you wishte 
feach the ‘top of a building, you‘ must: mount ‘up step by-step ; without which it 
is impossible for you to reach the top. And so it is, I say to ‘you; that Nature re+ 
gards this Art of Drawing: ‘ If you wish to have the true knowledge ‘of ‘the’ forms 
of‘ things, you will commence by’ their parts, and you will’ not ‘pass on to the seo 
ond, before you have the first well in your memory and in your practice. ‘And 
if ‘you do otherwise, you will'lose your’ time, or at’ least, you ' will prolong Your 
study. “I tepéat to you once again, learn accuracy before rapidity.” 

“'But it is said, on the other: hand, if-we cannot begin with the ‘Whole, why not 
descend to details sti smaller: than those by which one generally commences, why 
ndt descend to the fingers, to the nails themselves. 

It is, because,’ in recommending ‘not to begin with the entire of a visible natural 
object, nor ‘even ‘by a’ whole, such as the: hurban head, td0 complicated ‘still, 
although this too is bat a fragment of a whole, neverthéless ‘for an inexperienced 
eyé, in order to’ satisfy the’ two principles’ equally certaias ‘they are that we 
can not’ commence with ‘a ‘very complicated whole, and that only a whole\ can 
make itself understood, reason requires that we should commence with’ parts, 
which; though’ parts, yet form wholes ‘in a sense in themselves, and are in ¢on- 
sequence intelligible objects! | We will stop then, as men have always donb; at 
those fragments which have to ‘a certain extent 4 special: destination, a — 
character, a distinct individuality, such are the eye, the ear, the mouth; the head, 
&c. Sufficiently simple not to surpass the comprehension ofa beginner, every such 
part is already a whole-in itself, in right of this quality, and ‘like a whole, each 
such’ patt niay be ‘understood by itself alone.’ As'parts“of a Whole more eom- 
plicated, they cannot, it is'true, be understood without''that whole. ‘It is then-ty 
arriving at that Whole in which they act oné with another,'an@ where thephar- 
monize together, that—after having studied each part separately—they caniatl be 
understood.’ ' i 

After having taken’ asa base of operations, as we do in’ every stience, that 
which is less intelligible in itself but more atcessible, it'is\in the last place, aceord- 
ing to the order which befits our weakness, and ‘which is recommended by 
1998 hilow 
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Wiadot, that ‘we raise ourselves ‘to thé’ ciilninating point of complete science, 
which is like at elevated pinacle, whence we cafi em oro and anfoatent all” 
‘“fastly, to leavefrom the start, only so much obscurity around the mean 
Fn Se several parts of the human +, a8 the time is not yet conie to clear 
, we should not neglect to make beginuers see from the first in a general way, 
thé’ relatiéns’ they ‘bear to the while, and’ the position’ which belongs to them. 
It is also thus, that in every science a general and preliminary exposition precedes 
fiistraction in“detail; and prepares the way for that last and philosophical exposi- 
tion; 'in which the details reunited and arranged in the whole, will receive their 
last ‘arid full explanation. 
“* Such is then the order which theory prescribes to the practical study of Draw- 
ifg:' But the ‘determination of. this’ order, is this the only share which theory 
should have in instruction? And accordingly, the order of practical study once 
determined; is it enough for “the Neahltlg’ot the elements of Drawing, that this 


study should consist in commencing with the imitation of the parts of the head, 
and finishing with that of the entire figure? 

« ‘fAfter having demonstrated, (continues the Editor of the Bulletin,) by the 
Prop J and by the ‘authority of Leonardo da Vinci, of Michel Angelo, of the 
attists of antiquity, &c:, the necessity of the study of the anatomy of the bones 
cH muscles, and that of the. proportions, M. F. Ravaisson proceeds as fol- 


*In fine we ‘have seen’ above that Drawing is properly speaking the representa- 
 fiotbf the proportions of things as-they appear to the eye. We have also seen, 
ftigt ‘if we can hardly well judge of the reality by the visible appearance, which 
is for*us its'sign, we can hardly see the appearance either as itis. Hence, constant 
difficaltiés, as well when we invent, to give to the things we imagine the forms 
they’ ought to have, as when we imitate, to judge accurately of the appearanées of 
things 'and to’ reproduce them faithfully, Hence an uncertainty from which we 
can scatcely es¢ape without many errors. 

°"Now the relation between visible appearances and actual proportions, for any 

init of ‘view ‘and any distance, is tegulvted by geometrical laws ;, by these laws 

ith‘ are ‘those of perspective, we can with certainty anticipate experience, an 
without error, destroy the appearance of the reality, or the reality of the appear- 
aticd. *“ Who then can doubt that the knowled of it would be most useful to as- 
sure the’ judgment ‘of the eye, and to protect it from error? - And so, at the era, 
at’ which the art of Drawing among the moderns has attained the highest point 
of perfection, we see perspective held in honor. 

“After Brunelleschi, Paolo, Ucello, Lorenzo Ghiberti, who were the first to un- 
derstand well its rules; ‘after Pietro della Ananya who. was, it is said, the 
first to give the theory of it, the masters whose works adorn the middle and 
second half of the 15th century, Massaccio, Filippino Lippi, Pisanello, Signorelli, 
the precursor of Michw! Angelo, Melazzo de Forli, whose fresooes probably taught 
Corregio the art of backgrounds, (sotto in su) Vincenzo Foppa, the two Bellini, 
Mantegna, Ghirlandajo, Perugino, showed themselyes consummate in the new 
science; Leonardo da Vinci made it the subject of a book, now lost, which be- 
camé thée'source of the principal works in which it was treated in the 16th cen- 
tury; Raffaelie, in fine, to whom Perugino had taught it, knew it so well as to 
give lessons to the great Florentine painter, Fra Bartolommeo, And we cannot 

bt, that the knowledge and. habitual practice of perspective, effectually con- 
tributed to give to the art of Drawing, among the painters of the golden age of 
Art; mtich of that’ exquisite accuracy, and accordingly, that finished elegance, 
from ‘which men subsequently receded’ more and more, according as counting 
more, for the concealment of mistakes-‘on the play of light and shade, and the effect 
> aerial perspective, men trusted more and mote to the unassisted judgment of 
le eye. 
te not that when we learn to draw, we must frequently put in practice the 
rilés of perspective, to find the place and dimensions of outlines and shadows, 

We have already said, that to construct forms by geometrical rule, is no longer to 
dtaw, but to trace them, and consequently it can not. teach us to draw. But at 
the ‘same time ‘that it furnishes us with an exact means of geometrical construc- 
tion’ and verification, the knowledge of the prince of perspective, united to the 
habit of applying them, must necessarily, in making us attentive to the perspec- 
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tive diminutions of proportions, and the laws which they follow, lezd us to observe 
them better, to appreciate them, and to represent them more justly, ' 

‘Now if the sgh of perspective serves to make us, judge well of all visi- 
blé forms, of those of the bones and muscles, as well, as, those of the exterior sur- 
fice, does it not follow, that it is with perspective that instruction in Drawing 
ought to. commence? , Practice should be founded on good theory, of whieh per- 

ve is the entrance and the guide. 

Will it be objected that it prolongs too much the teaching of Drawing, to,.join 
with it that of, perspective, as well as the structure and proportions of the human 
figure? Very far from this, these are ideas which at the same time that,they 


must throw light on practice, and,so render its progress, more rapid as well as 
more, sure, may be acquired in a time relatively very short. ‘These principles, 
says Leonarvo ba Vinci, who continually recommends to begin with thes 

of the scientific principles of Art, these principles are but a little thing near. Ant 
itself. 


To learn in the first ‘place, perspective ; in the second place, the structure of 
man and his proportions; in, the third place, only to draw the human figure ; 
first, the several parts, and then the whole ; such then is the order prescribed by. 
Leonardo da Vingj for the study of Drawing, and which has not ceased to be the 
order most profitable to follow. 

This does not, however, prevent the teaching of the scientific principles of Art 
from being usefully preceded by a certain number of lessons, consecrated | to 
purely practical exercises, exercises which may consist of the imitation of simple 
figares, such as those of regular solids, of some parts of vegetables, &c. _ In these 
first essays, we, would accustom ourselves to, draw the outlines, to indicate the 
shadows ; we would accustom ourselves, above all, to. observe, proportions smd 
forms, and the very difficulties themselves which we should experience in judging 
of them accurately, and reproducing them well, would dispose us to recognize the 
necessity, and to comprehend the use of those principles, whose methodical appli- 
cation will serve in the regular course of instruction, to resolve successively the 
various problems of Drawing. These different exercises would thus form a.sort 
of preparation for the regular course of studies, which would commence wi 
perspective. , 

In our. schools, (lyeées) where for every reason the instruction must bebut very 
elementary, the study of perspective will be necessarily confined to general prin- 
ciples, and to the applications, most, useful for the practice, of Drawing. Care 
should be taken above all to explain how this science, which is at present seargely 
applied save to the foreshortening of regular forms, which can be geometrically 
drawn such as those of a building, may be applied alike to every kind of forms; 
and particularly, to the human figure, 

‘The study of measures (and proportions) should extend only to those which 
it is most important to know, and which are the most constant; and the master 
should apply himself to explain by examples chiefly borrowed from the chefs- 
@’euvre of antique art, how the infinite variety of. individual forms reconciles 
itself with the general rule, which is the law of species. The study of the anatom- 
ical structure should be limited to what is most necessary to know, and. what 
may be learned from casts, prints, or photographs, upon the situation and fune- 
tions of the muscles and bones. 

Bat, on the other hand, it would not be enough for the scientific principles of, 
Art, that some lessons more or less abstract, should precede the practice. In Art 
practice is the end, theory is one of the means of reaching it. From the start, 
theory ought then to be accomodated to practical use, and practice ought to the 
end be enlightened by. theory, and incessantly take counsel of it. 

Consequently, when the principles of perspective are explained to the Students 
in our schools, care should be taken to make them sensibly understand those 
principles, by exhibiting to them, and causing them to make for themselves imme- 
diate applications to objects analogous to those which alittle later they will have 
to draw. And on the other hand during the course of ptactical study, and, 
throughont its whole continuance, no occasion should be neglected to make them: 
see how the problems offered to the eye by the foreshortenings, implied by relief, 
in every object of nature, all range themselves under the general laws of per- 
spective, and how it leads to resolve them. It is thus that throughout all instrue- 
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ving, the’ maxim is verified, thait “ Perspeotive ls the bridle tnd helin 
> Le Houle OF pe roe Idype'lq alt lead « 


i? wt tobqo nt vovB5( 
“fp the same manner, in giving the nevedsaryinstractions wpor the aliatoniical 
structure of Mani, as Sponcles e ‘Art of! Drawing; and upon ‘hie chief /propor- 
‘Garé should'bé taken to make’ it clear from the very first by éxamples of its 
usefulness.’ Afterwards, as fast atid’according as the student is made'to 
w' the different parts of the human figare}'or even entire figures im different 
thoverhents and’ attitudes, he shouldbe made to ‘study it anew, more deeply, and 
itt’ detail, and as well structure as proportions: « For this’ purpose ino- mode 
‘Ms better than fhat proposed by’Alessandro Aflori;and whieh was but 
npplication fo Instruction in’ Drawing of the ‘ordinary'manner ‘of preceeding 
Stleed by "Miche! Angelo’; a modé- which consists of either before makinig'the 
ent’ draw’each ‘part*of the body as it is in’ outward ‘form, to ‘make him first 
draw the bone which it“incledes,’and then the muscles‘or cartilages which are 
coveted bythe ‘skin ; or at least: dccasionally,to place by the side of the models 
after which the superficial figures of the objects are to be reproduced, the’ repre- 
seitation-of their anatomical structuté, a* representation, which ‘in part! explains 
their appearances, and which thus’ leads" thé’ stadent, as in other respects the 
knowledge of the laws.of perspective leads thin to understand ‘them ‘better; and 
therefore to draw them better. Hasia 
{in ‘anticipating experience; according to an” expression’ we ‘have borrowed from 
Leibtiitz, science reduces the probabilities of errét, ‘which experience always 
allows, and’ lets tione of ‘them exist, as Has' been said ‘alsé‘of ‘wisdom in respect of 
chatice, save what vannot be ‘taken away: This is ‘also what the~previous study 
of the Parts ‘does'in regard’to the study of thé Whole. ‘Phe parts once well 
known’ in their constituent elements, in the chief variéties of form and under the 
different aspects which they ean present, when’ we conte ‘to ‘thé whole we half 
know it already, and familiarized with elements analogous té those’of which it is 
corhposed we’ ynderstand it better and represent it bétter. It is; thetefore, as we 
lisve'said, that ‘the parts must be studied before the whole’; it is, therefore, also 
that'there is no use in studying them unless we study them profoundly, so as to 
know’ them ‘well, and that, consequently, “‘ we must not pass from 4 first to a sec- 
ond ‘unless we are in possession of the first.” 

“From this, several practical consequences follow: In ‘the first place the parts of 
tHe ‘haman figtire ought’to bé, in general, as well’in models as in'the eopies which 
thé students are caused to make, of equal dimensions with naturé; or at least very 
tedrly’'so ;~for in objects of small size’one is more exposed to'miss seeing’ all, and 
for'thé same reason, “ in little things ofié doés not see his own faults as he does in 
gteliter.””Ohce master of the detailof "the parts,'we''may, on the other hand, 
when we come to draw entire’ figures, give them ‘without’ any inconvenience, 
smaller dimensions. In drawing such figures, in order that we may keép the 
different of ‘the ‘copy we ate making in proportion éné with another, we 
thust embrace’ the'wholé of it ‘at a’sitigle glance’; and the custum has very reason- 

gtown'to be not’ to give the drawing’6f the entire figure dimensions greater 
than those of an ordinary sheet of drawing paper.’ There’ is’ something more ; 
thésé dimensions are those ordinarily given to the models themselves ; now, since 
we ‘learn to draw’ only by the*judgment which we apply to the relations of 
dimensions or Proportions, and as, consequently, it is* important’ that beginners 
should not be able to contract’ the habit of taking meastires on ‘the model to 
dispénse with ‘that judgment, it is a useful thing to practi¢e'them in giving'to 
their drawings, representing eritire figures, dimensions different from those of the 
modeéls'from which they copy. It will then be proper, if the ‘models in general are 
only of the size of an entire ‘sheet of paper, to make cbpiés‘from them occasion- 
ally of ‘a smaller ‘size. But for this reason, that in tittle things one’ cannot well 
judge of his own ‘faalts, and that the’ student may not become accustomed to con- 
tent’ himself with inexact imitations ;‘ the’ dimensions of drawings of entire fig- 
tres ought not, in any case, to sink r than those Of a half sheet of drawing 


“iy the ‘second “place, objects are only well distinguished’ by their lights and 
shades, which!render sensible their relief. Ifthe line which marks the extreme 
lititits be“ sufficierit to represent the: figure on a ‘smaller scale, and to secure its 
resognition, it is but by the lights and shades presented by its surface that we can 
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understand; exactly. and.eompletely its proportions, its Sigel, oyanee 

n order to fulfill the precept according to which, in all the course 
vstudent vast ,pot, pass, from, ode object..to,another,,until he under- 
well, it ig, therefore necessary, that in respect. of every object-he 
2), most:simple, parts to.the most complicated whole, be should nest 
to a line,.nor, even,to.a. rough, indication of the model, but..be 

i to reproduce, and to reproduce exactly,.the lights and shades, 
wigh, oh draughtsman,’ says Leonardo da Vinci, “to make. a, good 
ul. study, judge, well. among, the lights, which are those, and in what 
x, which possess the first. degree of brightness, and,.so among, the, shades 
which..are, those, which are darker than, the. others, and.in, what, manner, they 

togethen, and compare these always one with another;; and lastly, let,your 
es and lights;be joined, without lines or points, and, mix with eagh other like 
amoke;, And when you shall have;brought your hand.and your judgment to,this 
amount of exactness, the practice of, drawing will,come to you so fast that you 
will, not ever be conscious of it,?’ wt 
oD express the; exact character. of the shadows with, the,,same pencil which 
eenves: to. mark the outline, to, render it with softness, and, according to,the 
Italian expression afumato, by parallel, or crossed shading, great labor is required, 
which occupies much time. With a stump both the, shadows, and, the passage 
of, the shadows, into ..the, lights, can. be imitated. both,more easily and, more 
quickly... It would seem then, and it has; been. proposed, to, prescribe, the use of 
the:stump rather than that of the peneil fur the imitation of the shadows., 

The Commission is nevertheless.of opinion that for teaching, and, in, order. to 
form the eye,to judge well of forms and their character, the pencil is preferable to 
the stump. ..The pencil represents shadows by simple lines... These, lines, accord, 
ing:to.the direction in which they are traced, may contradict the forms whose 
relief they should;serve to express, or, on. the contrary, by conforming themselyeg 
ta:these,, may assist, by their, very, direction, in making them. better,.undergteod. 
To,put in. the shadows with the pencil, the, general effect.and, the, details of the 
forms must be then observed .every instant,,as well as the. changes which .they, 
undergo by. foreshortening. Each, line, each shading becomes,thus.a teacher. of, 
the character of things, of their anatomical construction, and of their perspective. 
This.is what weare.shown by the drawings. of the, best painters, and the, printe of 
the. best engravers, with whom to put in the shades is never any thing, else than,to 
draw. ....Moreever, we have.not stumps.always by ys.; and.on tbe. other, hand we 
pave always at hand a peneil, or a pen, or, something which can take its place and 
perform.the same office,, It, is. important, on. principle, to learn.to make ,use 
above all things of these means which are least likely to fail,us, and to, know how, 
in.short, to, paint, the shadows with.the same point. which serves.to make, the 
outline. ;, 

yyAf then the use of the stump,may occasionally be, permitted, if it be even, useful 
to,leare in.good, time.to, manage it, were, it, but to make. one independent of every. 
process and special mode of working,,still the habitual ,instrument, and especially 
at.the, start, should. be the pencil, 

»\Feom all that. preoedes, it follows that the object we should propose to, ourselyes 
in,indicating the shadows. is, not so much to please the ignorant or ill-taught eye, 
by-the. regularity. of the work, as to express in a manner as, perfect as possible the 

and character.of.the objects drawn, In, this manner by, devoting to,the 
study;of. the:model and to the light;and shade all the necessary time, the greatest 
part of the eourse will not, be taken up, as often.happens,,jn the minute, imitation 
of, the works of engravers. Besides, once that we have become,, by sufficient 
practice, able toexpress, the. half tints, completely,.in,.the absence of which the 
lights and-shadows do: not;, possess their true charaeter, but which form the most 
difficult )part,of the.study, of the model, and that. which requires the, longest 
application, we can, without omitting them, spare ourselves, ueverthcless, the time 
necessary to.represent them well with the,pencil, -For this it will be, sufficient.to 
draw on a ground by whose tint they are supplied. This is what was done.in 
the.best. times, of Art, by naing for drawing paper, paper slightly colored, upon 
which the shadows Soran teomancio black, and the. brighter. lights:.in white, 
And.eecording to Leonardo de Vinei, who managed the pencil as well as the pem 
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Boe aggre oe goa ey iw in fact, the best: method to draw. from models 
Teélief. ’ no229D0R thgebog ta so 10 ui i? RO i, Po) itego" 
OMe Have deen that itis bythe separate parts of the hula and not by the 
‘while; 'that a beginning should be made; and for ‘this reason, that in al} things the 
“path which ought to be chosén is that which leads from the simple to the compli- 
‘cated. - For the'same reason, the first nrodels should not be reliefs, (round figures, ) 
but imitations of relief in the flat. “Begin,” says Leonardo da Vinci, “b 
‘copying the drawings of good ‘masters, you may afterwards copy from figures in 
“relief.” ‘Drawings, indeed, or prints, or even photographs, do not offer effects of 

ive so deceptive or so enigmatical as those given ‘by reliefs, or round fig- 
ures ; the lights and shadows in them have not the same magic, and’ allow of be- 
‘ing more easily understeod. And in fine, the very labor by which the author of 
the or print has imitated the’ relief or round, is, for him who seeks to 
imitate’ it in his turn, a’ necessary imitation in ‘thedifferent works of Art. Figures 
in rélief (in'the round) should not then be drawn until the student is in a condi- 
tion to reproduce drawings and prints with sufficient accuracy. 

Those drawings or prints, whether they represent the parts of the human figure 
or entire figures, ought to be the faithful reproduction of types borrowed from the 
best masters of all times. Photography, too, may come to the assistance of the 
pencil or the graver, not only in the multiplication of drawings of good authors, 
or of rare prints, but also even in affording direct reproductions of masterpieces 
of painting or of sculpture, or representations of nature. 

As to models in relief, (figures in the round,) it is among the chefs d’auvre of 
ancient sculpture that they should almost all be chosen. 

Under the influence of systems in error both as'to the object and the aim of Art, 

a’custom has become established of selecting almost exclusively, as models for 
instraction in drawing, among the specimens which remain to us of the ancient 
‘statuary, figures of the class called’ ideal figures, in which it is believed may be 
found the representation of human nature in its most abstract generality, figures 
possessing the least individuality possible ; without perceiving that of these figures, 
‘those which are more remarkable for the regularity of their forms than for their 
truth are, for their most part, copies or imitations in which the particular character 
presented by the originals has more or lcss disappeared, and their general pro- 
portions only remain ,—it is to such second-hand works that the preference is often 
given. And from this it arises that in learning to draw, one learns to regard 
otly a conventional type of forins and movements, and one becomes incapable of 
comprehending the infinitely varied beauties of nature. 
» In consequence of the discovery made at the beginning of this:century of a great 
number of original works of the finest period of Greek statuary, a discovery which 
vividly affected the imagination of men : in consequence also of the reaction in an 
opposite direction which was naturally produced by the insipidity of so many 
works inspired by the worship of a fulse idea): the opinions which used to govern 
the:domain of art, and that of criticism, have become modified. Individuality, 
Truth, Life, are restored to their rights; and it may even be doubted whether, 
after, having so long inclined towards one of the two poles between which modern 
art has almost always oscillated, we have not now thrown ourselves too far in the 
direction of the other. 

However this may be, elementary instruction has continued almost everywhere 
to follow the came errors as before. To cut this short it has been pro in the 
commission, to allow no models in future to be taken, among so many works of 
" ‘ancient sculpture which remain to us, bat those which carry to the highest pitch 
the character of individuality and truth: that is, the Portraits. 

The Commission has come to the conclusion, that if this proposition should not 
be admitted because it is exclusive in its turn, that if, on the contrary, we can not 
two soon place before the eyes of youth the chefs d’euvre in which the human 
form, the most perfect of all forms in nature, has been represented in its highest 
perfection, and thus penetrate their still young imaginations with. the principles 
and ¢ssence of the most excellent beauty, nevertheless, in order to teach them to 
understand and love nature in her inexhaustible. variety, it is well to give them 
also a certain number of masterpieces of another kind to study, 80 as to reproduce, 
from the very first, those masterpieces in which Art has expressed with the great- 
est naiteté the beauties proper to individual types the most special and peculiar, 
without seeking to reduce them to a higher Beauty. 
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.'s Moreover, those very, figures should:be. selected which can, in a certain,sense, be 
properly called ideal: the figures of gods, of godesses, of heroes, of heroines, 
atnong the workaof the best ages, in which the masters, penetrated with Natare 
and fall of‘her spirit, have always known .how:to unite individuality and truth 
with beauty in their works. Such are the works which remain to us of Phidias 
or his. cotemporaries, and of the great sculptors who followed immediately after 
him. » 

‘Phe’ painter,’ . says. Leonardo.da Vinci, and the same may be said of the 
dranghitsman, “ should study by rule, and should let nothipg escape being treasured 
inthis memory,’ And it is therefore that he recommends the student, after haying 
made a copy of a model as exact as he is capable of making one, to practice him- 
self.in reproducing it‘from memory, By this exercise, in truth, not only.is the 
merhory strengthened, without which there is neither art nor science, but also the 
attention, which is ‘nothing else than the intellect itself strained and applied by the 
will; and in fine, those types which the student has learned. to comprehend by 
attentive comparison of their proportions, preserved and constantly present in, the 
imagination, become permanent subjects of new reflections, comparisons, and in- 
struction. 

‘To drawing after models should then be united as much as possible this practice 
of drawing from memory, which, long neglected, has been introduced successfully 
as we have already had occasion to say, several years ago, in the teaching of the 
special school of drawing, (é€cole speciale de dessin.) But, as we have also re- 
marked, in order tha. this practice should not have those inconveniences which at- 
tend on the habit of working without a model (travailler de téte,) and that it. may 
not keep one awe. ‘rom the observation and simple (naive) imitation of nature, it 
is important, acevr< ng to the express recommendation of Leonardo da Vinci 
that a faithful tracing should constantly serve to verify and correct the inaccura- 
cies:of the drawing from meimory ; it'is upon this condition that such a, practice 
may be used, without danger, to fix in the mind the results of the imitation of 
models. 

In making the student study and reproduce the different models, the professer 
should teach him to attend to the expression, above all, of their essential charaeter, 
that character which is from the very first visible in the whole at one view, and 
which is found to be the same in the smallest details ; he should teach him there- 
fore, from the first, to express the general character in the whole, he should teach 
him in the next place never to lose this point of view, but to pursue his researches 
even to the details of the very smallest parts. He should apply. himself thus.to 
make his pupils understand how in the chefs d’ euvre of art, just as in the works 
of nature, the different parts are among themselves analogous in thein movements, 
their proportions, and their forms; how, accordingly, while they. have each their 
own peculiar nature and spirit, they nevertheless express by their correspondenee 
and mutual agreement, the indivisible spirit which is the soul and principle of the 
whole jvhow, in them, in short, variety is thus made subject to the law of unity, 
which forms out of it an order and harmony. 

'v He will apply himself to make clear how itis that in those masterpieces in which 
especially reign those proportions to which, with Leonardo da Vinci, we may give 
the name of Divine, with still greater variety is united a more perfect unity :-how 
these two opposite elements of harmony rising at once, so to speak, to a higher 
power, and the unity of the idea becoming more vivid still by the very contrast of 
the diversity which it subdues under its law, there results that superior harmony 
which constitutes beauty ; how, in short, in all true beauty, even when the char 

acter of the movements’and forms is rather grace than strength, or elegance rather 
than majesty, nevertheless, by the predominance of the whole over the parts, of 
the unity over the variety of the subject, order partakes of grandeur, and with the 
ee pe properly so called, is mingled more or less of what is called the sub- 
ime. 


By these means he will teach his pupils by little and little to recognize in true 
beauty the image of that Spirit which is its divine and mysterious principle, and 
he will render them capable by degrees, of comprehending that thought of a great 
master, painter, and philosopher, that the Beautiful, for all that it manifests itself 
in boaies, is by nature Incorporeal. 

But'to teach men to judge accurately of the spirit of forms and of beauty, 
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ber im necemarity 200.much restricted. “Ib 
nado, da-Vinel, “we, must still see, 


The pupils in oun ecbosie {ipeéea) nes rissa asad hes 
Pirin a hes nor evento visit, except war 
rarely, the Galleries where they are col in great numbers, shal] they then be 
deprived of. this necessary complemen pc Ho mys Phin dressage wont be 

to them? to a certain extent. if each school were made, as far as 

Gallery ; and this might be accomplished without much expense, by p ag 
only in the hali. of instruction, but. also,in, the. parlor, in. the ,refrectory, on the 
staircases, beneath the vestibules, in the several school-nooms, every where.in which 
the‘arrangement of the place would allow of it,and in such a manner as to harmo- 
nize with that: arrangement, reproductions, by memaneneren or, photography, 
ofthe chefs d’ euvre, of every. species. of ancient and mode eo Their pow- 
erful and favorable influence. would thns be every where oan always.exerted over 
the minds of youth ;, fed by, the.poetry of Homer and Virgil, of Corneille and Ra- 
cine, it would also feed .itvelf, every moment of the day, and almost.unconsciously, 
upon: that.of Phidias.and Raffaelle, of Jean Goujon and Poussia, 

To this programme of studies the Commission thinks it right to propose to the 
Minister to add one branch of instruction which hitherto has not found a place in 
the teaching of Drawing as it has been conducted in our schools, (lycées,) and 
which has nowhere perhaps been regularly organized ; it is that of drawing speci- 
ally applied to those forms which are altogether the creation of Art, and which in 
opposition to these of natural objects, we may call artificial forms, These forms 
are'thdse of the different. objects which Art invents for the various wants of life, 
on for the’ satisfaction of that which Michel, Angelo called the insatiable fancy of 
man: buildings, furniture, vessels, utensils, ornaments of all sorts. 

The beings which Nature creates are in their substance and their forms that 
which is: required: for-the end which, they have to fulfill; and. at the same time 
they;compose harmonies, either by their figures or by their colors, which satisfy 
ene: superior and universal end which is Beauty, The, objects which Man creates 
for his.use are also determined, both in their substance and their forms, by the very 
nature of the wants: they have. to serve: But, like. nature, man also, pursues at 
the same:time a higher end. .Amongall substances, among all forms, he chooses 
as'mneh as-possible for, his creations. these. which -best satisfy the conditions of 
Beauty.” Thisis not all; to-these forms: he adds others, which. may serve, either 
better:to express the idea from which the first proceed, or else to raise their 
beauty; these accessories, by means of which objects tell what they mean, in 
sothe sort; with more clearness, force, and , and in a more elevated style— 
thése: accessories which form. the . poetic of the principal forms, and 
whieh accompany while adorning them, as a musical .harmony accompanies and 

izes the theme of the melody—these are the ornaments, of the creations of 
Man. In the first place, the forms which Art ereates for the.objects necessary to 
thesdifferent uses of life; in: the second place, the ornaments of which they are 
susceptible ; such shouldbe the double object of this new. branch of instruction, 
which the comtnission-think it right to. propose for institution. 

oSinee the time which cam be devoted in:the sehools (lycées) to, the study of Art 
would not by any means suffice to complete: it in al] ite parts, nor even in any 

one of them, it is evident that, instead of running over them all, so as. to learn 
nothing, or very little, the best thing is, generally speaking, to apply ourselves to 
push as far as possible the study of that which is the most difficult as; well.as the 
niost: important, and which one can net. know without, being capable of learning all 
the‘rest in a little time, that is to say, the study:of ‘the human figure. _ For who- 
ever is able to represent the haman figure well.in its proportions, its character, 
and its:beauty, will learn withvut - difficulty, and in -but.a little. time, to nepresent 
@# well the proportions, character and beauty of animals, landscape and flowers, 
&c.; while the converse of the a a one is by no means true. From hence it 
would scem that neither ean there be found a place: in the schools (lycées) for 
teaching the drawing of those forms which we, have just called Artificial forms. 
‘These: forms;‘in'teuth , composed of the same:clements as those of natural objects, 
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do not surpass—for the’ most part do not even ‘equal them in complications and. 
difficulties. So a man may form a’ good judgmeut of the proportions: of a cande- 
labram or vase, who coyld not judge as well of those of a great part of the beings 
which Nature has ¢reated. A man, on thé other hand, who knows how to see 
animals and plants accurately, and therefore to draw them well, will be able-to 
appreciate, and therefore to draw as it t to be drawn, a vase, a candelabrum, 
or a volute. How much better’ still he who is able to understand and to trace out 
the cunning lines of the human figure! 

But althoagh in the drawing of the human figure the universal principles of 
the drawing of other kinds of forms is included, nevertheless, each of these kinds 
has again its peculiar principles. Hence it follows, that in order to draw well the 
forms they include, and consequently to form a good judgment of their propor- 
tions, of their character, and of the particular beauty of which they are susceptible, 
we must unite with the study of the drawing of the human figure, certain other 
special studies. If this is true of the forms of nataral objects, perhaps it is still 
more true of those of which the imagination of man.is the source. The forms.of 
nature, in truth, being more or less analogous to our own, answer, by a secret 
harmony, to the intimate constitution of our souls, and hence it comes that even 
those who possess not the slightest trace of art, judge tolerably well of the beauty 
of such forms, whether in nature itself, or in the works of art which represent it. 
As to those, on the other hand, which are the creations of art, the cultivation of 
taste alone, by seeing and studying masterpieces, makes us capable of judging of 
them 


Again, for the very reason that these forms are those of objects which serve-the 
ordinary purposes of life, and which our wants, or the variations of fancy, invite 
us perpetually to alter and renew, we have to exereise our judgment upon them 
continually ; and this is another reason why it is desirable that studies of a 
special nature should put us in a condition to bring an enlightened judgment to 
the task. 

To this consideration is to be added another, drawn from the interest of these 
arts themselves, with which, in our country of France above all, so many other 
interests are connected. If the destiny of Art, in general, depends. in great part on 
the opinion, more or less enlightened, of the public, this is especially true of those 
arts which are closely connected with Industry, and which can not dispense with 
the connection. Separated from the public by intervening circumstances, more.or 
Jess numerous, scarcely known to it, even the artist who, in these arts which are 
reputed as secondary, displays the rarest ability, produces no impression by the 
authority of his name, and exercises but a weak influence on the judgment of the 
majority of men. If, besides, in order to judge of pictures and statues, we are 
well content to defer toa certain extent to those skilled im the knowledge and 
oe of painting and sculpture, and who, in consequence, are necessarily the 

judges of such works, still the same thing is not true in the case of those fa- 
miliar articles by which we are surrounded, and of which we are making some 
use every moment, and every one willingly thinks himself capable of forming a 
judgment as wel) as any body else. 

Lastly, let us add that if of all the branches of Art,the Drawing of such objects 
as industry appropriates to the various uses of life is not the most clevated, nor 
that consequently, which can most contribute to the education of the soul and the 
mind, it is that which, on the other hand, in addition to the advantage of enabling 
us to’ exercise a judgment upon those things of which we have the most frequent 
need, unites this advantage too, (which is a necessary consequence of the former,) 
—that of finding immediate employment in the greater number of industrial pro- 
fessions and estes! 


In‘giving, then, the first and highest place in the study of the elements of art to 
the Drawing ‘of the Human Figure, which js its highest branch, it seems that 
there ‘are sufficient reasons to make room also for that branch of art which in 
some sort occupies the other extremity of the scale, and whose direct. applica- 
pe cy by much the most numerous as well as, materially at. least, the most 

ul. : 

Since those forms which are the creations of the imagination divide themselves 
naturally, as we have said, into great classes: namely, the figures themselves 
of buildings, furniture, utensils, &c., and the ornaments with which these different 
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may be clothed, the teaching of the Drawing of artificial forms should 
also be divided into two portions, corresponding with these two classes of objects. 
During the first portion of this teaching, the student should be made to study 
at first select profiles of some of the principal features of which Architectural 
Buildings are composed, the Vases, Brackets, Vasques, Balustrades, Candelabra, 
&c., adding sometimes the study of the ground plans of architectural works to 
that of their profiles. In directing the study of these objects, as in that of Man, 
the master should apply himself to make it clear how the proportions of the dif- 
ferent parts Sapeod: onone another,‘and ‘vary one’ with another’ how in this 
agreement and connection, which give to every work of art its special beauty, as 
well as its definite character and expression} the’ thought shines out, the spirit 
which produced such forms ; how from the harmonious concert of those propor- 
tions which Leonardo da Vinci called“ divine,” results at last the perfection of 
Beauty. 

To this teaching should be joined the exhibition, by a sufficient number of ex- 
amples; of ‘the several: modifications which the various forms must undergo, and 
the particular characters or expressious which they must assume, according to the 
difference of substances, following the different nature of marble, of stone, of 
Rrahite, of wood, of ivory, of iron, of bronze, of ‘the precious metals, &c. 

Tu Grecting the ‘special study of ornamentation, ‘the professor should make 
known both the principal: types which art bas created, and those which it most 
commonly borrows, whether from the animal or vegetable kingdom ; he should, 
above all, explain how it modifies the elements supplied by nature, and transforms 
thei 80 as'to' please the fancy of ‘men. 

For every branch of this dourse of study, the models should in general be 
borrowed from Greek Art, which, in this department as in all the others, knew 
how to unite with the most perfect agreement of the forms, with the destination 
of the objects and their material, the greatest originality of character, the highest 
style, i the most surpassing beatity: Other models may, however, be added, 
borrowed from’Roman and Oriental art; as well as from that of the Middle Ages, 
and of the, Renaissance, which, though they do not reach the same degree of 
supreme perfection, have, nevertheless, produced a crowd of masterpieces in this 
départment. 

"The éxercisé of réproduction from memory, which would fasten in the imagina- 
tion the'most finished types, should be applied to the drawing of artificial forms 
and their ornaments, as well as to that of the human figure, and will produce the 
same result. 

Perhaps to these studies, should ‘be'added some ‘practical lessons on the em- 
ployment of color'in ornamentation, lessons which would initiate the student to 
@ certain extent in the knowledge of the relations and harmonies of tones in 
color. 

To conclude, as in the case of — drawing, besides the models of artificial 
forms, which may be ‘made during the progress of the course, other chefs d’euvre 
of art, placed in every direction throughout the schools (lyeées) under the eyes of 
youth, would sueced in penetrating them with the spirit which produced them, 
with that universal spirit from which equally proceed that heroic contours of the 
marbles of the Parthenon, and the profile of the least of the earthen vases hidden 
ir the sepulchres of Athens or of Vulci. 


{The Commisson proceeds to point out the proper distribution of all these studies. 
among the classes in the lycées, the schools of general education in France, and 
conclude with recommending that Masters in Drawing, shall undergo a special 
examination, and rank hereafter as Professors, and that the proficiency of the pupils 
shall be tested by frequent inspection confided to men possessed of special knowl- 
edge on the subject, who shall report periodically to the Minister the results of 
their observation. 

Upon this admirable report the Minister of Public Instruction has promulgated 
a Decree embodying its several suggestions as part of the national system.] 





XL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





I, Coxzegiate InstTiTuTEs. 


Turns are at the present moment in the United States, about thirty-five col- 
leges or collegiate institutes under the direction of Roman Catholics, two-thirds 
of which are duly incorporated, by the Legislature of the States in which they 
tespectively are. Their influence may be estimated from the fact that they con- 
tain at least four thousand pupils, pursuing a collegiate course, 

Little public attention has been given to these institutions, which are often'con- 
founded in popular ideas, with the theological, seminaries, wholly distinct, estab- 
lishments of which we. shall speak hereafter... They deserve nevertheless, espe- 
cial study, inasmuch as they differ in their organizatios, plan of studies, mode of 
teaching, and regimen, almost entirely from the other colleges in the country. 
The oldest of these, that of Georgetown, was founded. in 1791 by members.of 
the then extinct society of Jesus, and has; since the partial, and subsequently gen- 
eral restoration of that celebrated order by Pope Pius VII, been conducted exelu- 
sively by them. The Jesuits also direct Saint John’s College at Frederic, 
Washington Seminary, Loyola College, at Baltimore, St. Joseph’s College in 
Philadelphia, St: John’s College at) Fordham, St. Francis ‘Xavier's ‘College’ at 
New York, the College of the Holy Cross at Worcester, Massachusetts; ‘St. 
Xavier’s College at_ Cincinnati, St, Joseph's College at Bardstown, Kentucky, 
the University of St. Louis at St. Louis,’ Missouri, St..Charles’ College at Grand 
Coteau, Louisiana, and the College of the Immaculate Conception, at New Or- 
leans, Springhill College near Mobile, and Santa Clara College in California, 

Two Colleges, St. Joseph’s, in Ohio, and Sinsinawa Mound College, in Wis- 
consin, are directed. by the Dominicans.* 

The University of Notre Dame du Lac, in Indiana, is under the charge of a 
community styled “ Priests of the Holy Cross. + ‘Villanova College, in Penn- 
sylvania is directed by the Augustinians, and the College of. the Immaculate Con- 

* The Dominicans, Friars Preachers or Black Friars, were founded in 1215 by St. Dominic 
de Guzman, and spread over all Europe. At the time of the Reformation, some English Do- 
minicans retired to Belgium, where they continued till 1805, Driven at that time from their 
convents by the French troops, a number of them, led by Father Edward Fenwick, an 
American, came to Kentucky, whence they have extended to Ohio. See Spalding’s Sketches 
of Kentucky, p. 149-161. The Dominicaus in Wisconsin are of more recent origin, being 
chiefly Italian fathers, brought over by the zeal of a member of their order, Rev, S. Mazzuchelli. 
For an account of this branch, see “‘Memorie istoriche ed edificante d’un missionaries 
appostolico delli ordine dei Predicatori,” Milan, 1844. For the Dominicans generally, see 
Helyot, Histore des Ordres Religieux, (Edition Migne, Vol. 2. p. 87.) 

t The Priests of the Holy Cross were founded in. 1839. at Mans, in France, by the Rev. 
Basil M. A. Moreau, and were introduced into Indiana in 1842, by the Very Rev. E. Sorin, 
who has since been Superior. " 

+ The Hermits of St. Augustine were organized as an crder about 1254, and follow a rute drawn 








ception, at Galveston, by the Oblates.* All. the others' are under the charge of 
seonlan priesta, that at Mount. 5 ta ie Cg RO 
ia. Franee,.a Grand and: Petit. Seminaire. . 

moAltere. ds wo. Catholic, College:.in: the United. Stated, with an exbinsively day, 
faculty, and as we have seen, most of the colleges are directed by communities ‘of 
various religious orders, the Jesuits having by far the greater humber ; and from 
being an order.devoted egsentially;tothe cause of education, have given more or 
leas.4, form, to. Qatholic instruction jn.all countries. .'The,.Dominicans and Augus- 
tinians founded long prior;to the Jesuits, are devoted especially to preaching, mis- 
sions, and, the ministry,as auxiliaries to, the secular or parochial elergy.: . The Ob- 
lates are,a very;modern.order, whose object is missions to the ignorant, the. visit- 
ing of, prisons, and the like. . These three orders have undertaken instruction only 
beeapse the wants of the present time, require it’... The. Priests of the Holy Cross 
are also 9. recent foundation, but as they, avowed by: copy the rules of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, Colleges enter in the regular sphere, of their duties. |...) 

» Che. xarious; colleges baye had, properly no foundation; but are:.self-supported, 
and.as the professors have no salaries, the income enables the institution gradually 
te, reduce the debt, . Almost all have begun, with.a heavy mortgage debt, the 
small amount whieh can. be collected, barely sufficing,to secure the. necessary 
ground and prepare the buildings for class use, Of the institutions which we 
have mentioned, few, if any, are absolutely free from debt, .Many. of tham are 
incorporated, and where such is the case, the legal title is in the corporation created 
by law; but where the legislature of the State declines or refuses to grant.a char- 
ter, the title is vested im individuals as trustees, Hach college is,independent of 

rest ; there being no ¢ bond ig, them ; those belonging to the same 
form one or more proyinges, of the order, apdey @ superior, who every year 
appoints, the professors in the various colleges, Among the Jesuits, the President 
of each college i is appointed. for three years by. the head of the order, the Provin- 
Appointing merely the professors; but.each college is recegnized_as a distinct 
inatijntion, the superior cannot transfer the property of one house to another, 
and.each house keeps regular accounts with any other for any occasional payments 
made i in favor of each other, 

_A feligious order, has in the present state of Catholicity i in the , United, States 
greater advantages for conducting a college, from the fact of their cheapness of 
living, and the facility with which they can appeal, through memberof their order 
elsewhere, to the benevolence, of Catholics in other parts. Contributions, from 

re , Mexico, abd Germany, have often aided to erect, we cam, scarcely say 
albany Catholic colleges in the United States. 

Most of the Catholic colleges give boarding and lodging to the students, and for 
this, ‘with tuition, charge, about $200 to $250. per annum,; for day scholars. the 
usual terms are fifty dollars per annum. The mode.of life in them, is very regular 
and strict; the pupils sleep in large dormitories, in each of which, one or. more 
teachers sleep to prevent any disorder, and have an eye to the conduct seperally, 











frond thé writings of St: Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. |A Father of this order came from ‘Yreland 
tathis country, mbout 1790, afd settled at Philadelphia. In process of time others joined him, and 
the order assumed a regular. form, Their eollege is of recent origin, and its openivg was delayed 
some, years by the Philadelphia riots of 1844, in. which they lost a splendid library. , 

* The Oblates was founded at Aix in Franee, in 1815, by Mgr. Mazenod, now Bishop of Marseillies. 
Their order was approved in 1826, and devotes itself to the spiritug] good of prisoners and the poor. 
its American missions date from 184). 
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Adl rise: dt a dignaly and after Gressitig) descénd in irder to an apartinent set apart 
for washing, de. where they ate urider* supdrvision: ' When ‘entirely ‘dressed; 
they generally meet in a large hall, where:prayérs! aré! recited; and from which 
felpqoctnibte dee Epis the @ustom “for the students to hear Mass 
po - 

ro After: prayers the stadents proceed to:the large study hall where eavh takes his 
seatat ‘his'own desk and’ prepares his lessons for the day. At’ the regular hour, 
they proceed to the refectory in order for breakfist, and during the meal orie’of' 
thie “stadents ‘reads aloud.“ A’ short rééreation follows breakfast, and at its “Close, 
thé ‘students after getting’ their books from their desks in the study, proceed’ to 
their’ several Clases, which open with a prayer atid ‘are continued for about two’ 
hotirs; and thet after a slight recreation they rettirn to the study and prepare the’ 
aftérnodn lessoris /* éx¢ept' such as ‘pursde ‘auxiliary branches, who’ néw genérally 
atterid ‘them, and tinder this’ héad’ cénié Getindn; Spanish, “Drawirig) a8 well ‘as 
the classes of Natural Philésophiy; Chemistry, &6.° The pupils dine about twelve, 
anid’ are allowed’ recreation till two o'clock; when! they return to their classes for 
two'or three hours ‘more, thé whole period of actual teaching being between ‘four 
atid five hours'a' day. “After another’ short recreation, they reénter the study, and 
remain till supper time, when they proceed to the refectory. Here, a8 at break- 
fast and! dintiér, 8 student reads during the meal.’ Evening prayers are said after 
another recreation, and ‘all then proceed to théir dormitories. All aré subjectéd 
to this’ regime from the ‘highest to the lowest, and students are never allowed 'to- 
gether ‘without‘a prefect or tutor. 

Thursday, not Saturday, is the visual recréation day of the week. ° 

To undérstand the managément of these institutions, especially those of the 
Jesuits, it is necessary to have a correct idea of the Society of Jesus. “Like the 
Démiticans, Augustinians, and’ others, they a¥e a religious order in thé Catholic’ 
Church ; and were founded by St. Ignatiis Loyola, in 1540, as & missionary order, 
but soon” devoted’ theisélves in a particular degrée to the cause of education. 
Their success was sijgnal, their improvements in teaching were immense, and their’ 
téxt-books, grainjnats, rhietorics, editions of the classics, treatises on mathematics, 
navigation, gunnery, &c., became the standard works of the time. “Diuring thé’ 
last ‘century a strong party was formed against them, supported and excited by the 
anti-christian philosophers of France, and they‘were successively deprived of their 
institutions in France; Spain, and ‘Portugal, and expelled from the two last coun- 
triés arid’ their Various Goldnies. Pope Clemént XIV., on this, entirely dissolved 
the Society, but ‘it was'restored by Pope Pius VII. pe now comprises about five. 
thousand members. 

Tt has existed th ‘the United States since the settlement of Maryland when some 
Fathers camé dver ; but the greater part of the Jesuits in the United States were 
originally ¢olohies frond the order in France and Belgium. 

‘The Society of Jesus consists’ entirely of men; and women are not permitted to” 
live ini their houses eVen as servants. Of their ey about one half are priests, | 
the other half seholastics, and temporal coadjutors.. The scholastics are, young , 
men intended in: time, to be promoted to the: priesthood, but engaged either in 
studies for that purpose, or in teaching ; the temporal coadjutors correspond tw the 
lay brothers in’ ‘éther'teligidus ordérs, atid attend to the domestic duties of thé” 





This custom is not universal. 
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‘house, the cultivation of the ground, or ply their trades for the benefit of the com- 
mameves carpenters, ‘tailors, smiths, ‘carvers, painters, and the like. 

‘The teachers, so far as the college is concerned, are the priests and scholastics, 
sipplslaneld ty ths several classes for the time being ; ‘having no salary, but simply 
receiving like the lay’ brothers, their’ food and raiment. 

“A Jemiit' college ‘comprises six: classes, styled in the Ratio Studiorum of the 
Society, Lowest: Grammar, Middle Grammar, Highest Grammar, Humanities and 
Rhetoric with the Class of Philisophy. 

The lowest Grammar class, goes over the rudiments of Latin and Greek gram- 
mar, and reads extracts from Cicero, Pheedius, and Nepos ; in the Middle gram- 
nar, the whole Latin grammar, and most of the Greek is taught; the authors 
read, being Cesar, Ovid, Ausop, Cebes, and Lucian. The highest grammar class 
is devoted to a review of the whole grammar, and ‘to the inculcation of the idioms, 
@xceptions, particular turns ‘of phrase’ and prosody in Latin, and to the whole 
grammar in Greek. ‘The authors named, as suitable to this class are Cicero’s Let- 
térs, De Amicitia, De: Senectute, Sallust, Quintus, Curtius, and Livy, among 
prose writers, Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertitis, Virgil’s Eclognes, fourth Geor- 
gies, fifth and’ seventh’ Aeneid, amiong the poets, and in Greek Xenophon, and St. 
Chrysostom. 

In these’ classes the' teacher prepares each day’s lesson with the class in advance, 
translating it word by’ word, explaining the construction, elucidating difficulties, 
and finally rendéring it into pure English. The pupils are thén required to com- 
mit the lesson to memory, learn the translation and bring as an exercise either the 
literal translation of each word, or the free translation of the whole, or the parsing. 
Aw exercise every day is however, required, and this entails a great deal of writ- 
ing on the part of the stadent. 

“The exercise of the memory is much insisted upon, and it is practised in all the 
classes, the object being to store the mind with Latin ‘words and phrases to be 
teed in Latin composition, ‘the ‘great object of ‘this plan of education. As 
tlie ‘pupils advance, this branch is much cultivated, and mo endeavor spared 
to' give the pupils a pure style, and enable them’ to'write correctly in prose and 
verse.’ The years especially devoted to poetry and rhetoric, are spent in the study 
of ‘the best ‘specimens ‘of poetry and oratory in Latin, Greek, and their own 
tongte, and in analagous ‘efforts of their own. Our system wants perhaps unity in 
this point ; a pupil ‘reads more than in the Catholic establishments, but does not 
réad°té the same purpose. “We translate more and appreciate less: accordingly 
we find the course in Catholic institutions made up more of extracts, while in other 
colleges entire books are read, Cwsar’s Gallic war, Virgil’s Eclognes, or Books of the 
neid or liad. The period of college life among us, being entirely too short to 
read i in..class any considerable amount of the classic, writers.of antiquity with our 
own too neglected classics, it may well bea question whether the object of college 
education is not lost sight of. A complete acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
literature being impossible, all that college education ean aim at, is to form the 
taste’ of the pupil, and enable him on leaving his Alma Mater to pursue his read- 
ing pnderstandingly. Few graduates of our colleges ever take up the classics 
condémore. Yet, if instead of reading.a whole book.of Cesar, Sallust, Livy, or 
Tacitus, beautiful narrations were selected, well studied, explained, and compared 
with narratives from ‘historians’ of our own tongue, aid then made the basis of 
composition, the whole would become practical, 
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To return, however, to the. details, of the classes ;—-The glase.of) humanities. ,is 
intended to lay the ground work for eloquence, by.a knowledge of language, 
degree of erudition and an acquaintance with. the pregepts of eloquenee,.,. Cicero, 
Cesar, Sallust, Livy, Quintus Curtius, Virgil and.Horace,are. the, chief authors 
placed in the hands of the pupils, and the teacher, is.instructed, to devote his atten- 
tion chiefly to observations in Latinand English, or the force and etymology of words 
as used by the best authors; on the various forms of expression, in.,comparisons 
of the genius of the various languages, and, in, encouraging imitations, 

The class, of Rhetoric is devoted to Oratory and.Poetry, and ,the authorsyare 
Cicero’s orations, and Quintilian, Cicero, and Aristotle, as, Rhetoricians ;; while.in 
Greek, Demosthenes, Plato, Thucydides, Homer, and Hesiod, with; St,. Basil and 
St. Chrysostom, are recommended, 

During this year, composition in prose and verse, in English and Latin. is much 
encouraged, the lessons serving as models, To, render. them),so, the, teacher 
develops the idea of the poet or orator, shows his, plan, and how aptly he brings in 
the various cireumstances to produce the effect intended, whether to move op,to 
please ; the example of the various rules of composition are brought out and com- 
pared ; the allusions of. the author are all necessary to a.complete. understanding 
of his idea fully explained, and finally, the choice of words examined. 

In reading English or French authors, the same plan nearly, is followed, 

The class of philosophy embraces Logic, Metaphysics and. Ethics, and, extends 
over one or two years; little time being, given, to any other branehes, except the 
higher mathematics and the evidences of religion... In philosophy, the .text-book 
is Latin, and Latin is the language of the class,, .The_ portion of the author for.the 
day is recited, by the pupils and then commented on by the professor, who when 
a thesis occurs, makes the objections given by the author and others also, for 
them, to solve, On certain days thesis are maintained by the students against such 
as,may be appointed to object. 

During the three Grammar classes, Humanities and. Rhetoric, the ordinary 
branches of an English course, History, Geography,,Antiquities, Mathematica, 
and Modern languages, keep pace with the learned languages, and are taught as in 
the schvols of the country generally... Diplomas are conferred only, on those who 
pass through the year of philosephy creditably enough to stand a fair examination.* 

This rapid. sketch will give some idea of the more remarkable, points,of pecu- 
liarity observable in these institutions ;+ and almest all with slight variations are. to 
be found in the other Catholic institutions in, the country, those tnder the secular 
clergy approximating more, however, to the general institutions of the country, the, 
teachers being employed. Mount. St... Mary’s contains. a. theological seminary 





SONG, 

* Most of the Colleges we have mentioned are incorporated ; but New York refuses to incorpo- 
rate the College of St: Francis Xavier, and’ Massachusetts that of the Holy Cross. The graduates 
of these institations obtain their degrees from other institutions on examination and ‘proof of pro- 
fieiercy. 

t We have not mentioned the use of the Missal and Breviary, as Class Books, for though it has 
been asserted in an educational work issued by the authority of the State of Michigan, that. Catho- 
lic Institutions use them, we may say that no Catholic teacher ever d d of introducing them, 
first, because they are very expensive, and unhandy, a Missal being generally a stout quarto or folio, 
and a Breviary, a four volume work, or a portly royal octavo; secondly, because thé price which is, 
ftom tea dollars upwards, would make it very expensive, and thirdly, because they are of very in- 
ferior Latinity. The work to which we refer is published by Harper & Brothers, New. York, and 
it is a striking proof how little Catholic Institutions are known, when such an assertion, totally 
devoid of foundation, can be made, not incidentally, but as the basis of an argument. 











«ander the charge of'secular priests, and ‘the seminaries ‘are teabhers in the coll 
ccneeeenddptadinimengdtchattnmiaibiighg terthéd petst\: cteminaireswers iti- 
téhdea originally for: such! only a& werd to enter! the! a ip ween Oars a 
eee, but were subsequently! thrown oper: to all. «i no 

2) Mathematics are cultivated ‘in about the wp a Asoetiennt Tosti, 
tiutions:; Jess time being: given however to’ Arithmeticand: Algébra, and more to 
the theoretical part: Arithmetis; Algebra; Geometry, ‘Analytical Geometry, and 
Calculus, have each a year { and with these ‘latter are pursued courses of Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Mechanics and Astronomy. © Invall’ these branchee 
the ordinary American text-books are used; and ee system of instruction 
anore‘ot Jess closely followed. 

History. forms a regular part of the instruction from first to last, and where matters 
areregularly organized, includesa lete course, beginning with Sacred History in 
‘the lowest class, followed by a short iAntiews History, History of the United States, 
‘and:then fuller Ancient and: Modern History. In some} however, small general 
dompeéndiums of History, and Histories of the United States, are used in the lower 
lasses, and General Histories:in the more advanced classes; The authors adopted, 
‘96far'as Modern History is concerned, ure almost: exclusively the works of Catho- 
ie authors, few others being free from what Cathelies consider! erronéous views, 
which they ean mot teach. 

The religious instruction in these institutions is jess than is usually supposed. 
‘Once a week, usually on Saturday, a-lesson in the small Catechism is recited and 
explained at length by the teacher, or sotne other point developed by him. On 
Sundays, and holidays of obligation a sermon is preached at the High Mass which 
ail attend; but the amount of direct religious training is comparatively slight. Piety 
iscealtivated, more! especially by Sodalities or devout! Associations formed among 
the pupils, the members of which, meet-at certain times in the week for prayer in 
common, instructions and exhortations. These sodalities generally have libraries 
of their own, exclusively of pious: books ; by the eireulation of which feelings of 
devotion ave nourished and ‘maintaimed. 

o! In the course of each year a retreat is generally preached to the students: that 
isyweveral days are devoted ‘exclasively to devotion and instruction in the great 
truths’ of religion, especially such as ate calculated to excite sorrow for the past, 
firmrésolution of leading ‘a better life, and a-desire of advancing in ebristian 
virtue. 

vidThe religious @uties of Catholics are of course strictly observed, and as a general 
thing, the pupils go to confession every month. 

These are we believe the points on’ which a stranger would naturally seek 
inforntation as regards these institutions: and we shall close by some remarks’ on 
another class, the Catholic Theoldgical Seminaries or Schools of Divinity. 


Il. ‘Turoroéicat Seminantes. 





The various religious orders have regular, courses of divinity for their scholastics, 
or, students preparing for the priesthood, which is conferred by the Bishops, when 
satisfied as to their. proficiency ; for the formation of a.secular or parochial clergy, 
each Bishop according to the decrees of the Council of Trent, should have 4 
diocesan seminary. The Catholic Bishops in the United States have endeavored to 
carry out this, and Bishop Carroll, soon after his appointment founded St. Mary’s 
Seminary at Baltimore, the oldest Catholic Theological Seminary in the country. 
It ‘bas been from the first, directed by members of the Association of St. Sulpice, 
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who 'are:connectéd:with the house -at (Paris, ‘There are also at present in the 
United States the following Theological Seminaries : Mount St.(Mary’s, Emmitte- 
burg, 24 students;::St) Charles; Philadelphia,19; St. Josephis; Fordham, N.Y., 
40; Seminary, Buffalo, 85! Seminary, Wheeling, 7; Seminary, Cincinnatiy, 14; 
St.Thomas’, Bardstown, 5») St. Mary’s, Cleveland, 14; St. Charles, Vincennes, 
1551 8t. ‘Vincent's, Lafourche, La., 12 ; St.Louis, Carondelet, ; Mo., 28 ;'8t. 
Mary’s; Barrens, Mo., 32,; Seminary, St. Paul, 4; Seminary, Mobile,.55 St. 
Francis de Sales, Milwaukie, 12; St.Thomas, San Vreasans, 12, ; Seminary of 
Guadelupe, Califdrnia, 12. 

These Seminaries are in many cases very small, several having less than tem stu- 
dents, and none over fifty. For entrance into them, a knowledge of Latin is 
required and a generally-good education, but as will be evident no regular'stan- 
dard-can be fixed in so many. incipient institutions. 

The course of ‘education ‘in all these theological seminafies is. uniform. ' The 
studies are in Latin, and comprise a course of at least three, sometimes fént.or 
five:years. The first year is given to philosophy, and this is taught as in the:col- 
leges, but with a direct reference to the future study of theology, so that even 
graduates of Catholic colleges entering, often repeat their philosophy. Under:the 
head of philosophy is comprised. Logie, Metaphysics and Ethics : the text-books 
are, Bouvier, Liberatore, Rothenflue, the Philosophy of St. Sulpiece, fourniee, 
Dmovoski, or a course dictated by the Professor. 

After the-class of philosophy, theology is begun ; and there are goneraligptitp 
professors, one of dogmatic theology, the other of moral, who both teach in. Latin 
in the sanié way as the professor of philosopby. The authors on Dogmatic) the> 
ology most used are Kenrick, Perrone, Bouvier; on Moral Theology, St. Liguari, 
as arranged by Neyraguet, Kenrick or Gury. Besides these, there are professors 
and. classes for collateral studies, Ecclesiastical. History, Holy Scripture, Sacred 
Oratory and during the last year of the course, Liturgy, which is rather a prer 
paration for the duties of the priesthood, than a course of study. 

In many countries, boys who evince a vocation for the priesthood, have the Lit- 
tle Seminaries in which they pursue studies, having a direct bearing on thosé to 
be pursued in the Theological Seminary, but of such institations, only three exist 
jn the United States; one at Eliicott’s Mills, under the Sulpitians, and containing 
fifty-four pupils, another at Barrens, Missouri, under the Priests of the Mission, 
containing a hundred students, and a third at Bardstown, with fifty-two. These 
institutions-are perfectly distinct from the colleges, and yet as many of the studénts 
on concluding their course, feel no disposition to enter the Theological Seminary, 
they contribute to the general cause of education. 

~ Besides the-etudents in the Theologieal Seminaries in the country, many Ameri- 
can candidates for'the priesthood pursue their divinity studies abroad; in Camada, 
Treland, France, and especially at,Rome, where it ig now in contemplation to erect 
an American College, which notwithstanding its name, is to be merely a Theole 
gical Seminary for students from the United States. 

Besides these -Collégiaté Institutes, there are somé others df less pretetiéion, 
academies confined to an English course, but these are chiefly day-schoolé, and 
their methods of instruction and course of study differ in various parts. ‘The 
Brothers of the Christian Schools," conduct several such schools, the largest being 

* The Brothers of the Christian Schools, were founded, in 1679, by the venerable John Baptist 


de la Salle. _ Their chief object is the direction of parigh and free schools, ‘They were introduced 
into the United States in 1846, and have already the direction of a very large naniber of schedlx, 
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While the various religious orders which we have mentioned, and the secular 
clergy thus supply the educational wants of boys and young men of more advanced 
age and acquirements, the education of the other sex has not been heglected by 
the Catholics in the United States. According’to the Catholic Almanac for 1856, 
there are one hundred and thirty female academies, while the literary institutions 
for young men are set down at forty-seven. 

" All these female academies ‘are directed by members of religious orders of 
women. Of these orders the oldest in the country is the Ursulines, whose con- 
vent in New Orleans, dates back to the year 1727. ‘These religious have always 
enjoyed a high reputation as teachers, and convents of their order exist also at 
Galveston and San Antonio, in Texas, at St. Louis, in Missouri, Cleveland, Fayette, 
and Toledo, in Ohio, and at Morrisania, New York.* 

The method of teaching in these schools is not peculiar, except in so much as 
continental ideas are introduced by ladies from Germany and France. Latin being 
seldom, if.ever, made a part of the course of instruction, a thorough English 
education, with such accomplishments and acquirements as befit their sex, is the 
object which they propose to attain. The regimen of the establishments being 
based, on that of the convent, does not vary greatly in its outline from that of 
the-colleges and institutions for the other sex, the modifications being such as 
would naturally be expected. 

The course of study also varies according to the requirements of the locality. 

After the Ursulines, the oldest teaching order in this country is the Visitation 
Nuns, established in the United States by Miss Alice Lalor, a native of Ireland, 
toward the close of the last century. Their first convent was that at George- 
town, and that Academy has constantly maintained a high name for the solid and 
polished education which it affords. There are besides, academies of the Visita- 
tion order at Brooklyn, Mobile, St. Louis, Frederick, Baltimore, Catonsville, 
Wheeling and Keokuk.t 

The most popular convent schools, especially with the higher classes are, how- 
ever, those conducted by the ladies of the Sacred Heart, a recent order formed 
especially for teaching and aiming to give the highest grade of instruction to 
young ladies, They opened their first house in the country at Florissant in Mis- 
souri, in 1817, and they now conduct academies at St. Louis, Detroit, Manhattan- 
ville, New York, Rochester, Eden Hall near Philadelphia, Baton Rouge, Grand 
Coteau, and St. Michael’s, in Louisiana. 

*The Ursulines were founded in 1537, at Brescia, in Italy, by Saint Angela Merici, as a pious 
association. In the seventeenth century, it became a religi order of cloistered nuns in France, 
and as such spread to other countries. The foundress of the house at New Orleans, was Mary 
Tranchepam, de St. Augusten. There is a convent of the same order‘at Quebec, founded in 1639, 
by the celebrated Mother Mary of the Incarnation. 

tThe order of the Visitation was founded in 1610 by Saint Jane Frances de Chantal 
(grandmother of Mme. de Sevigné) under the direction of the amiable Bishop of Geneva, 
St. Francis de Sales. In the United States the foundrees Miss Lalor, in religion. Mother 
Teresa,) beheld her work consolidated in 1813. For an account of the order, see Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints. (August 21,) or Helyot Historie des Ordres Religiéux. IV. 925 

t The Ladies of the Sacred Heart were founded in France by Magdelen Josephine Barat, 
the present Superior in the early part of the present century. It was approved by Pope 
Leo XII, in 1526, and spread rapidly in France, Italy, on Germany and America. 
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The. Sisters. of Charity* instituted in this country by Mrs. Elizabeth Seton, 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Bayley, include teaching among their good works, 
and have since their origin had a gelebrated academy at Emmettsburg, and similar 
establishments with day-schools in a great number of cities, inclading the academy 
of Mount Saint Vincent near New York, a large and flourishing school. 

Besides these, there are other orders such as the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
and Sisters of Providence in Indiana, the Sisters of Loretto in Kentucky, and 
other Western States, Dominican nuns in Ohio and Kentucky, Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Heart, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of Notre Dame, Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Sisters of St, Bridget, &c., some directing a number of academies, others almost 
solitary institutions. These orders all differ from each other as to their rules and 
dress, but nearly resemble each other in their plan and mode of instruction. 


IV. Carnoric Free Scnoots. 


Besides the institutions for youth of both sexes to which we have alluded, the 
Catholic body maintains a large number of free schools attached to their churches, 
and nearly equaling in number the churches themselves. No fact is better 
known or has been more widely made known than the dissatisfaction of Catholics 
generally with the free schools maintained by the several States, a dissatisfaction 
arising from an anti-Catholic and proselytizing spirit frequently evinced by per- 
sons more or less connected with them, even where the law endeavored to pre- 
servg the Constitutional neutrality on the difficult point of religion. The Catholics 
at one time endeavored to obtain such modifications in the system as would effec- 
tually check all spirit of proselytizing, but as the conseqenee was an embittered 
reaction of that very spirit, they very generally set to work to create as far as 
their means permit free schools of their own. An exact estimate of the number 
and state of these cannot easily be given; many are conducted by lay teachers 
under the direction of the pastor of the church, but a large number are directed 
by members of religious orders. The Brothers of the Christian Schools have 
charge of parish schools for boys in the dioceses of New York, Albany, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louis and New Orleans; Franciscan Brothers conduct 
similar schools in the diocese of Pittsburg; Brothers of St. Joseph im Indiana, 
Xaverian Brothers in Kentucky, Brothers of Christian Instruction, in Alabama 
and Mississippi, and by other communites in other parts. Free schools for girls 
are conducted by the Ursuline, Ladies of the Sacred Heart, and especially by the 
Sisters of Charity, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of Notre Dame, School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, Sisters of the Holy Cross, Sisters of Providence, Sisters of Loretto, 
Sisters of St. Bridget and others. 

These schools for both sexes must number in the whole United States over one 
thousand, the number of pupils varying, however, greatly. The Brothers of the 
Christian schools in New York city alone have over 2,000 pupils under their 
care, though conducting comparatively few of the parish schools in that immense 
city. 1 @ & 





* The Sisters of Charity founded in France by St. Vincent de Paul have been the model on 
which most of the other orders of Sisters have been formed. Their vows are not perpetual, 
and they are not cloistered like the Visitation and Dominican nuns, and Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart. 


No. 6.—[Vor. Il, No. 2.]—28. 
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XIV." PUBLIC INSTRUCTION ‘IN DUCHY OF NASSAU, 





Tap Docay or Nassau, embraces an era of 1751 square miles, and 
@ population, in 1853, of 429,341. . The. state of education is highly 
creditable to the government, and the people, 

I. Evemenrary Scuoors 

The present organization of Elementary’ schools was introduced in 
1817. 

The ‘school agé ‘embraces thé period from ‘six to fourteen years. 
Every child between these ages, must be under instruction at home, or in 
some school, public or private. Parents who do not instruct: their chil- 
dren at home, or send ‘them to’ school, are subject to a fine, which is 
ineréased on each repetition of the offence. 

‘The time of daily attendance is from 7/to 10 A. M., and 1 to 4 P. M., 
in-summer, and from’8 to 11 A: M.,-and 1 to 4 P. M., in the winter, 
except on Wednesdays and Saturdays, which. are kept’ as half holi- 
days. 

"Fhe course of instruction embraces religion, reading, singing, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and the elements of natural histery, music, geom- 
étry;and:in a‘ few schools, of ‘agriculture and mantfactures.’ ‘Girls 
até taught appropriate ‘needle ‘work on "Wednesday ‘and Satarday 
afternoons. 

“The ‘school-hotse ‘is built by ‘thé parish, andfurnished’with black- 
beard, large ‘tables of figures, and‘ other means of Visible iMlustration, 
and is*gétierally’ provided; ‘not only witha play-cround; but with rooms 
and a garden, atid orchard for the’ the teacher. 

*Téathers mist be trained for three years in one of the two Normal 
Seminaries established by the government for this purpose,—one for 
Protestants at Usitiglen, arid the other for Roman Catholics at Monta- 
bauer ;—each calculated to accommodate about sixty pupils. At the 
expiration of-three years, they have to pass an examination, after which 
théy are appointed school assistants, with a salary of about $60 which 
is ‘increased at the end of each’ successive two years, until they are 
appointed head master, with a salary of about $300, with the perquisite 
of a home, garden, and not unfrequently of organist of the parish 
church, and of leader of singing societies. When a teacher becomes 
ufifit fot ketvice by sickness, or’old age, ‘he'ik entitled to a pension of at 
least one half of his former average salary ; and at his death, his widow 
abd children are provided for out of a special fund. ‘Small as the sal- 
ary is, thie teacher in Germany prefers the certairity of even a small sal- 
ary, paid at regular intervals, with the provision fir old age, and his 
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family after hisdeath, to a much larger salary, in.a'private school. Hig 
social and political position is, higher; he-ranks with the officials of 
the state. Females are seldom or never employed for teachers, even 
as assistants, except in the instruction of girls in domestic economy. 

The differences,in religiovs opinion,aad worship,is. provided for, both 
in the instruction and supervision of the schools. The population is 
divided up among Lutheran and. Calvanistic Protestants, Roman Cath- 
olic, and a few Jews.- In purely Protestant parishes, Protestant teach- 
ers are employed, and in Catholic districts, Catholic teachers. Where 
the population is'mixed, and the school has two or more teachers, the 
teachers are selected from the several denominations. If there is but 
one teacher, the teacher is.of; the; religion: of the majority. “ Experi- 
ence.has shown,” says, a. well, informed; school inspector,‘ that .when 
there is a conscientious endeavor to act with impartiality and justice; 
that. there is no insurmountable difficulty in reconciling the religious Prej- 
udices.of any.class to the public.school.” 

: The. supervision of the schools, is Jeft (1.). to.a.local committee, con; 
sisting of two Protestants, and. one Catholic, when the former predomi; 
* nate, and two Catholics and one.,Protestant, when there .is a Catholi¢ 
majority of inhabitants; and (2.) to school inspectors, [some, seventy in 
all] appointed by the goverament, each, having charge of all the schools 
in a.certain humber of parishes. 

The local committee see to the repairs of the school-house, condeet 
of the master, and his methods of teaching, and agcertain by the, month- 
ly list. prepared, by the teacher, the school attendance of the children, 
whe are esteemed, as being of the proper school age, and report,to the 
proper authority. those parents who, are negligent in this particular, for 
the payment of the fines. 

The district inspectors. who are generally clergymen, selected from 
different denominations, for their interest in education, conductthe exam, 
ination of the teachers for promotion, hold,a, public examination of the 
school in the spring, and a conference, of the teachers once, a year, and 
requirea., written, account, or return of each, school annually from the 
teacher. 

The support of the schools is thrown (1,) upon parents, who, pay. inte 
the treasury of the parish from 50 cents to $2 a year for each child ; (2.) 
on the parishes which are required to appropriaté something every year 
to the.school-house, appurtenances, and the wages of the teacher ; and 
(3.).0n, the: government.which. pays the expense of inspection, and. aids 
the poor families by speeial grants. 


’ II, Seconpary Epvucation. 


Secondary instruction is provided in a series of schools called the 
Pedagogium, and the Gymnasium. 

The Pedagogium affords instruction of a higher grade, comprising 
lessons in Latin, Greek, French and German, mathematics, with the 
application thereof to ordinary. life, natural history, natural philosophy, 
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technology, geography, history, religion, writing, drawing, singing, and 
gymnastics. The regolar period of attendance on the Pedagogium is 
fonr years, or from ten till fourteen years of age. The classes are four, 
and the rise from one class to another takes place alone after a general 
public examination, which is held before one or more commissioners of 
the government, and lasts two or three days. 

Besides assistant masters of different sorts, each class has its head 
master, and the whole establishment is governed bya rector, who is 
entrusted-with a considerable degree of power over both. masters and 
scholars, and who is the organ through which the will of the govern- 
ment concerning the school in which he presides, is communicated to all 
persons interested. Through his intervention, also, the wishes and 
opinions of those under him are laid before’the higher authorities. The 
masters are required to hold conferences among themselves concerning 
the state of the school, &c.,.at least once a month; and on these occa- 
sions the rector presides, but the plurality of voices decides any ques- 
tion at issue in the conference. In the person of the rector, the duties of 
teacher are combined with those of administrator; but nevertheless so 
much of his time is not devoted to the former functions as is absolutely 
required from the other masters. 

The Gymnasium receives scholars from the highest class of the 
Pedagogium and carries them farther in ancient and modern languages ; a 
course of Hebrew is added for the theological students. Ancient geogra- 
phy; Greek, Roman, German antiquities, and universal grammar, also re- 
céive attention. The outlines of Astronomy, together with various 
branches of philosophical study, (which inGermany is subjected to infinite 
subdivision, ) are here taught ; and all the objects of instruction begun in 
the Pedagogium, are pursued as far as the knowledge and abilities of 
the masters and scholars will permit. Drawing, dancing, music, riding, 
gymnastics, swimming, &c., are here, however, objects of private study 
left to the option of the students. 

Besides these general establishments, there exists a number of insti- 
tutions for particular kinds‘of education, the most important of. which is 
the Normal school or school for future masters of elementary schools 
before described. 


® IIL Surzrior Epucation, 

By an agreement with the government of Hanover, the University 
of Gottengen is open, with special privileges, to the students of Nassau, 
except in Roman Catholic Theology, for which candidates resort to 
Marburg, in Hesse Cassel. 


IV. Inpusraiat, on Tecunican Trainine. 

The government has not undertaken to provide directly for indus- 
trial education, but makes money grants in aid of the operations of a 
Society, [called Gewerbe-Verein,] devoted to the promotion of the man- 
ufacturing and commereial interests of the Duchy. The following - 
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notice of its action in this particular is taken from Twining’s “ Letters 
on the Condition of the working classes of Nassau.” 

One of the most important steps of this Society, has been. the establishing in 
various parts of the Duchy, of what are called Gewerbe-schulen, or industrial 
schools. consisting of — 

Firstly, Evening classes, (Apend-schulen,) held in winter time for the purpose 
of giving young Artizans and others an useful complement to their elementary 
education, in such branches as cc reial reckoning and correspondence, and 
practical geometry. 

Secondly, Sunday Classes, (Sontag-schulen,) intended for departments of 
stady which are not so well taught in the evening as by daylight, and held on 
Sundays for the benefit of young men, chiefly. apprentices, whose occupations 
would not allow them to attend conveniently during the week. They comprise 
the various branches of drawing required for the industrial trades, and geometry 
applied to the arts of design. 

According to the annual Report, read at the General Meeting of the Gewerbe- 
Verein, on the 11th of May, 1853, by the able Secretary, Dr. Casselmann, the 
number of Industrial Schools in activity in various parts of the Duchy, is at pres- 
ent twenty-five, with an aggregate number of about two thousand students. 

A: Modeling School has also been established at Weisbaden, and is attended at 
present by between thirty-five and forty students. 

The Report gives 7419 florins, or about 618i. sterling, as the amount expen- 
ded in the last financial year, for founding and maintaining the above schools, 
whereof about two thousand florins were furnished by the Society, and four 
thousand florins were covered by a government grant; the remainder was sup- 
plied by the localities. 

To secure a proper degree of intelligence and practical skill in all 
who pursue any trade, there is a legalized system of apprenticeship, 
which Mr. Twining thus describes. 

The would-be Artizan must be able to exhibit proof of having concluded his 
attendance at school, (which as I have mentioned elsewhere, is obligatory from 
the sixth to the fourteenth year,) by satisfactorily passing his final examination ; 
he must also have passed his confirmation, which takes place about the same 
time ; it is preceded for a considerable period, by striet religious instruction, and 
is solemnized by both Protestants and Catholics in a very impressive manner. 

If a lad is quite a dunce, and especially if he can not satisfactorily get through 
his Catechism, he may be retained under tuition another year ; or if his vicious 
propensities are found incorrigible by ordinary means, he may be sent off to a dis- 
ciplinarian school, called Rettungs-haus. One of these establishments was 
founded in 1851, near the little town of Nassau, by the Countess von Giech, and 
now contains about ten boys; another has just been erected near Weisbaden by 
a pious Evangelical Society. 

If all is tolerably right, the lad receives in due form his educational certificate, 
and he and his friends set about looking out for the right sort of shop, and a 
comfortable master ; but before a definite agreement is come to, German prudence 
steps in very appropriately, and prescribes two weeks’ preliminary trial. If this 
turns out to mutual satisfaction, a contract is drawn up, of which the legalization 
is obtained with very little expense, or none at all, if the parties are poor. 

For ordinary trades, such as those of the shoemaker, tailor, joiner, baker, &c., 
the usual term is three years, and the total sum to be paid to the master varies 
from thirty to sixty florins, ($12 to $20; ) or a term of four years is agreed upon, 
without payment, the work of the apprentice in the last year being expected to 
form an equivalent. 

With respect to more difficult trades, such as those of the watchmaker, mech- 
anician, lithographer, &c., the term is usually three or four years, with a payment 
of eighty to two hundred florins, ($33 to $40.) Some few trades, requiring lit- 
tle or no technical training, are exceptional with regard to payments ; thus ap- 
prentices engaged in the operations of building, whitewashing, &c., not only have 
nothing to pay, but receive at once a daily remuneration of a few kreuzere. 

In no case does an apprenticeship last longer than four years ; serious disagrec- 
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ments between masters and apprentices are in some measure obviated by the ex- 
amination which must be ynd dency Be an artizan can settle anywhere as mas- 
ter ; Satie all one see = ee ee en stipulated 
sum by installments, so that one-third or one-half the amount stands over to the 
conclusion of the term. If an apprentice has just cause for complaint, he is 
released by the local authorities from further obligations towards his master, and 
his friends from further payment. 

At the expiration of his term, the apprentice must furnish proof of the extent 
of his acquirements, by executing some appropriate piece of handiwork, in the 
presence of the official judges of the trade, forming a Pind of jury, which, from 
its usefulness, deserves some attention. 

three years the masters in each trade residing in a district, or in a group 
of di if the trade is‘a searcé one, assemble to elect, or re-elect, three repre- 
sentatives for the pu rarer of pa the certificates, and of testing and record- 
ing the abilities of rial candidates 

If the examiners are not satisfied with the young man’s performance, he must 
find means of improving himself, oe half-a-year, against.another trial; if, on 
the contrary, they are well pleased, he obtains his certificate as Gesell, or jour- 
neyman, ‘and ‘sets out for his travels, : 

When the Gesell arrives at a town, he goes forthwith, to the Herberge, or spe- 
cially appointed inn of his trade, where the Herberge Vater, (inn father,) from 
whom he is entitled to receive patérnal ‘attentions and advice, shows him a regis- 
ter, in the form of a slate, or blackboard, on which is inseribed the name of any 
master wanting a hand. If the register is a blank, and the Gesell has no cash 
in purse from yr naving®, he may claim his Viaticum, or traveling money, 
which is either paid from the treasury of the town, or from asubseription purse 
of the trade, or made up by small donations which he gets at the several work- 
shops of his calling, where he applies in saccession for that purpose ; in so doing, 
he generally makes good his claim to brotherly assistance by some token which be 
bears, or by mysteriously symbolicalical signs and passwords, analogous to those 
used in freemasonry. 

At Frankfort, where trade affairs are reckoned to, be on a more liberal, or more 
antiquated footing than elsewhere, an itinerant servant of the proud company of 
hair-cutters receives from a special purse as much as thirty-six kreuzers, (one 
shilling ; ) but this may be accounted exceptional, and in the generality of cases, 
the total amount which a common journeyman obtains by legitimate means, is no 
more than a few pence. At all events, the sum is definitive ; except in case of ill- 
ness, vo further sum can be claimed, and it will be well if the next morning’s 
dawn sees our wanderer trudging contentedly onward, his knapsack on his back, 
with a boot sticking out at each end of it,.and his faithful pipe dangling at the 
side of his mouth, whilst he sings some classical ditty of the brotherhood. 

There was a time when the industrial vocabulary construed the word fechten 
as a justifiable kind of begging, which did not disgrace a needy journeyman, but 
now it is inscribed in the black-book of the police; and if a poor fellow, com- 
pelled by sheer necessity, extends an unwilling hand toward a stranger, and a 
gend’arme espies him in the act, he is not only punished with arrest, but this fact 
is noted down in his pass-book, and subjects him, wherever he goes, to be 
watched with a suspicious eye, and to increased severity in case of a repetition 
of the offence. 

Before the journeyman can beeome a master in his art, or profession, and fix his 
abode as such in a place of his choice, a few important steps remain tobe taken. Ifa 
native of another state, he must obtain the freedom of the one of which he wishes 
to become a denizen ; if merely of another parish, he must still get admission to 
parochial rights, which are sometimes expensive: in every case, he is required to 
accomplish single-handed, for strict inspection by the Prifungs Commission, 
some’ model piece of workmanship, sufficient to show, not merely a moderate 
amount of skill, as when he was. a candidate for a journeymanship, but his thor- 
ough knowledge of the arcana majora of his calling. If he can follow up 
the display orally, with theoretical evidence, he is entitled to be admitted forthwith 
to the Honorable Company of the Masters of the Trade. 





XV. FROEBEL’S, SYSTEM OF INFANT-GARDENS. 





One of the most interesting and instructive contributions to the 
London Edueational Exhibition in 1854, was. made by Mr. Hoffman, 
of Hambargh, in specimens of the cheap and simple apparatus devised 
by. Frederick Fréebel, to be used in his system of Infant-Garden 
training and instruction—which has been introduced into the prinei- 
pal cities of Europe. We have been waiting for the reception of the 
specimens which we ordered, and of copies of a Practical Guide for 
their use, together with some French and German. publications de- 
seriptive of the methods and results of this new system of infant 
school, or rather, of infant-play instruction—in order to give an ex- 
position of the subject. As our specimens and documents have not 
come, to hand, we introduce a brief notice of Fréebel’s system of 
Infant-Gardens from the National Society's Monthly Paper for 
November, 1855. 


In the list of those who in recent times have contributed by their energies and 
self-devotion to raise elementary education to its present high standard of excel- 
lence, few names deserve to be mentioned with more respect and honor than that 
of Frederick Fréebel, the origmator of the German system of Infant-Gardens: 
Impressed with the idea that the early training of the mind should be based upon 
principles analogous to those which best develop bodily health and strength, he 
set ‘himself ‘to. work out a system in which the natural requirements of childhood 
should alone furnish the groundwork for its operations. And in carrying out 
those ideas, which it had taken years of anxious thought to mature, he manifested 
a determination of purpose, and practised a course of self-denial, équal to which 
the‘ history of education can'furnish but-few parallel instances. In the first place, 
he resigned a lucrative appointment at Berlin, and with very slender resources 
established his first infant-school in a cottage at Keilhau, in Thuringia. During 
the early stages of this arduous task, he lived on potatoes, bread, and water; and, 
in order the more effectually to economise this humble fare, is said to have chalked 
out each days’s allowance upon his rye-loaves. 

The teaching of Fréebel commences with the earliest age at which the infant 
manifests the power of receiving impressions from external objects. Certain ap- 
paratas, or rather toys, are used; the expense of which is extremely moderate. 
The first nsed is a box containing six colored balls, called the “ first gift.” With 
these balls the child, is trained to: exercise his limbs and use his senses, He 
stretches out his hand to catch them, or presses, his fingers to retain them. They 
excite his curivsity ; he learns to distinguish their form, color, and substance ; and 
his eyes are fully employed tn watching their movements. By attaching a string 
to the ball, numerous exercises may be verformed, all tending to call into play 
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some faculty of the child. Specimens of these exercises are given in a work lately 
published, entitled A Practical Guide to the English Kinder Garten, (children’s 
garden ;) and a school conducted on Fréebel’s system may be seen in operation, 
on any Tuesday morning, from eleven to one, at 32 Tavistock Place, (London.) 
This first English Infant-Garden was founded by the authors of the Practical 
Guide, M. and Madame Ronge, to whom we venture to refer those who are 
sufficiently interested in the subject to undertake a visit to their establishment on 
the day above mentioned. 

From the colored balls we proceed to the “ second gift,” which is a small box 
containing a ball, a stick, a string, a cube, and a cylinder ; the two latter perforated 
so as to allow the stick and string to be fixed into them. With these a variety of 
motions can be produced, which, however, it would be difficult to describe verbally. 
Here, again, the Practical Guide will assist the teacher; numerous pictorial 
illustrations being given in it of the manner in which the “ second gift’? may be 
used. 

The “ third gift” is a set of eight equal cubes, made to fit into a box. These 
eight cubes may, of course, be placed so as to form one single cube eight times as 
large as any one of them. 

“ The child is first taught to invert the box, after drawing out a small part of 
the lid ; secondly, to draw out the lid entirely and lift up the box: he then finds 
the cube complete, and is allowed to pursue the dictates of his mind; he may 
divide it into two, four, or eight equal parts, place them upon each other, lay them 
side by side, count them, or arrange them in a thousand different ways, to suit his 
inclination. After a time he will examine them more carefully ; he will see that 
each has the same form, number of faces, edges, corners, as the whole ; he will 
Jearn to distinguish their number, size, form, position, order, and arrangement ; 
he will learn the true meaning of up, down, here, there, this, that, these, those, 
above, below, under, over, upon, underneath, within, without, large, small, &c.”’ 


“In the “fourth gift,” one large cube is divided into eight equal parts by 
being cut in one direction, so that the parts are parallelopipeds intead of cubes. 
This gift, though apparently similar to the previous one, will be found on closer 
observation to afford the child a greater variety of combinations than the cubes. 
It is remarked by Madame Ronge, that “the parts in this gift contain a greater 
amount of surface than the cubes, and are capable of enclosing a still greater 
amount of space, a far greater variety of objects may be represented—objects 
more lofty and spacious. An endless variety of crosses, monuments, tablets, 
columns, and towers may be made; illustrations of which are given in the plates. 
With these erections many important historical events may be associated, which 
a well trained teacher will ever have at command.” 

The “ fifth and sixth gifts” are extensions of the third and fourth. In 
the third, the cube is made up of eight smaller ones, while in the fifth it is com- 
posed of twenty-seven small cubes, three of which are further divided into halves, 
and three into quarters. Its peculiarity consists in the increased number of parts, 
by which more extended operations can be carried on; and the introduction of 
triangular forms, by which a greater variety of buildings, articles of furniture, &c., 
can be constructed, and more advanced exercises in number and form given. The 
“sixth gift”? stands in the same relation to the “ fourth” as the “fifth” does to 
the “third,” and by its aid all the exercises given under the “ fourth” this may 
be carried out to a far greater extent. 

One use of the cubes ought to be specially alluded to, viz.: their employment in 
teaching the elements of Arithmetic. Illustrations are given in the Practical 
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Guide to the English Kinder Garten, including exercises in the Simple Rules, 
Fractions, Proportion, Square Root, &c. The practical utility of these exercises 
with the cubes, in conveying to children correct notions of the first principles of 
number, cannot be too highly appreciated. 

The succeeding “ gifts,” which, however, are not numerically described like 
those which have been already mentioned, consist of bundles of small sticks, 
soaked peas, flat sticks for plaiting ; paper for folding, cutting, and plaiting ; and 
slates, engraved in the form of a net of equal squares, for drawing. With the 
sticks, which represent ready-made straight lines, the child is encouraged to pro- 
duce forms with which he is acquainted, such as crosses, stars, patterns for gardens, 
seats, gables of houses, and at length whole elevations of houses, churches, &c. ; 
and when he has acquired dexterity in laying the sticks in different directions, for 
the purpose of representing these varied objects, the soft peas are given to him, 
that he may be able to unite the sticks more permanently together. The sticks 
might be joined together by clay ; but the softened pea is undoubtedly a cleaner 
and neater material. 

Time and space forbid any thing more than a mre allusion to the musical, 
gymnastic exercises, the intimations of natural and artificial movements, and other 
amusements, which form an important part of the Kinder Garten time-table. 
The brief outline which has been given can convey but a very imperfect idea of the 
methods which are employed by Friéebel and his followers for combining amuse- 
ment with instruction. 


“ The Practical Guide to the English Kinder Garten,” price 7s. 6d., 
can be procured through Trubner & Co., 12, Paternoster Row. The 
Kinder Garten Toys can be obtained at the following prices :— 


Sixth Gift, 
Plaiting Sticks, 
ST SEE Ms 0 0.0.060.6.006500cdenee eeecedeue® 





XVI. EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 


Since the issue of the July Number of the Journal, more than one hundred 
Colleges in different parts of the country, and as many-more Academical 
Institutions for Boys and Girls, as well as a large number of State Teachers, 
and other Educational Associations, have held their anniversary festivals. 
Wé intended to have given a summary of the “‘ Commencement Exercises” 
in the leading Colleges‘of the country, but the illness of the editor for the 
last three weeks has prevented any attention being paid tothe material col- 
lected for this department of the Journal. 

American Association for the Advancement of Education, held its Sixth 
Annual Meeting at Detroit, commencing on the 12ih and adjourning on the 
15th of August. The introductory discourse was given by Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard, on the “ Magnitude of the Educational Interests of the United States,” 
which was followed by another address in the afternoon, on the ‘‘ Extension 
of the System and Agencies of Public Instruction in the several States,” and 
at a later period of the session, at the special request of the Association, on 
«Reformatory Education ;” by Pres. Tappan, on ‘‘ John Milton, and his 
Educational Views ;” by Pres. White, of Wabash College, “* On the Influ- 
ence of Popular Education on Religion ;” by D. Bethune Duffield, of Detroit, 
“On the Duty of the State in the Education of Children and Youth ;” by 
Prof. I. B. Turner, of Illinois College, “‘ On the Incoming Age: its Educa- 
tional Necessities and Means ;” by Prof. R. L. Cooke, of New Jersey, ‘‘On 
the Character and Extent of the Education for which the State should make 
provision ;” by-Prof. J. R. Boise, of the University of Michigan, on “Athe- 
nian and American Sophists ;” by Prof. Haven. of do., ‘‘On the Claims of 
Common Schools ;” by Prof Welch, of State Normal School, ‘‘On a higher 
order of Instruction than we now have. 


Tue American Institute or Instruction, held its Twenty-Seventh An- 
nual Meeting at Springfield, Mass., commencing on the 19th and adjourn- 
ing on the 23d of August. The meeting was opened by Remarks by the 
President, John Kingsbury, LL. D., of Providence, ‘‘On the Progress of Ed- 
ucation since the formation of the Institute ;” Addresses were made by Pres. 
Walker, of Harvard College, ‘‘On the Development of the School System of 
Massachusetts;” by Prof. Lincoln, of Brown University, ‘On the Claims of 
Ancient Classics;” by Prof. Sherwin, of the Boston English High School, 
**On the Claims of Science in an American System of Education ;” by John 
Kneeland, of the Washington High School, Roxbury, ‘“‘On Objects to be 
aimed at in Teaching ;” by Prof. W. Russell, ‘On an extension of the Ope- 
rations of the American Institute of Instruction ;” by Prof. Haven, of Am- 
herst, ‘‘On the Study of Mental Philosophy ;” by Hon. George 8. Boutwell, 
“On the Nature and Value of Learning, and its Influence on Labor ;” by 
Hon. Henry Barnard, ‘‘On the Home and Parental Element in Public Edu- 
cation” ; and by Bishop Clarke, of R. I., “On the Education required by 
the Times.” The topics presented and suggested by the lecturers, were 
freely discussed by a large number of members. 


Tue First AnnvaL Meetine cr THe Teacuers or Nowmat ScuHooits, was 
held after the adjournment of the American Institute at Springfield. 











